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PREFACE. 



The following tales do not aim at taking a stand by the 
side of modem Historical Romances ; but it has been 
suggested that they might possibly interest young students 
of Mediseval History, and with this hope they have been 
published. 

In the tale of "Robert and Bertha," the fictitious 
characters introduced are Father Hubert, Father Antoine, 
and Marie, Bertha's attendant. 

In the tale of "Reginald de Versey," the fictitious 
characters are, de Rancon, de Coucy, de Versey, Beatrice 
de Valerie, H^loi'se de Villette, and Adele. Marcel is 
mentioned in the Chronicles of de JoinviUe as "a vile 
traitor of a sergeant/' who betrayed the Christian army 
into the hands of the enemy during the retreat from 
Mansourah. This treacherous deed gives the only his- 
torical foundation for his character as introduced into the 
tale. 

An apology must be offered for some slight chronological 
anachronism which the exigencies of' the second story have 
rendered necessary. 

JBonchurch, Maj/, 1871. 
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throQgii the thought that tne power ivl 
and fought would not end with his own life. 

Before many days had passed, the baptism of the yoong 
lord was celebrated with great pomp ; the Archbishop of 
KheimSy with attendant priests and a large suite of retainers, 
having arrived to perform the ceremony. 

They called the boy Robert, afi;er his grandfather, who, 
being brother of a former king, Endes, had, after the death 
of Charles lY, through the might of his arms, caused 
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2 THE STORY OF 

himself to be proclaimed king, but had been killed in battle 
before he could enjoy his honours. 

Proud feelings filled the heart of Hugh as the music of 
the choir rose and sank in praise and prayer, and as the 
priest took the child into his arms and blessed him in the 
Name of the Lord Most High. 

"My son, my Robert, inheritor of all my greatness, 
inheritor of the honours and riches which are displayed in 
this magnificent assemblage!" Such were the thoughts 
that passed through the mind of the haughty count ; and 
yet loftier visions of possible earthly glory dimly rose before 
his mind's eye when the archbishop pronounced the boy to 
be the child of the King of kings, and heir of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

And, in spite of his holy office, not less proud, not less 
worldly were the thoughts of the archbishop who spoke the 
sacred words. 

" A son of the Church," so they ran, " belonging to us, 
we will subdue him by the Church's power ; he shall aid 
us to quell these haughty nobles, he shall help us to swell 
our greatness, to increase our riches." 

But some few there were, mingling with that worldly- 
minded or discontented throng of men, some few who 
humbly bowed their heads, and felt the power of God; and 
chief amongst this little band of the holy and humble- 
hearted, was Gerbert, monk of Aurillac. 

This Gerbert was a wise and learned man, a light shining 
amidst the darkness of that evil age. He was one of the 
priests in attendance on the archbishop during the ceremony, 
and throughout it was engrossed by no worldly thoughts 
or selfish dreams. But while he thanked God with an 
earnest heart that the child was an inheritor of the kingdom 
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of heayen, there mingled with his vision of heavenly things 
a vision also of earth. He knew how to read the signs of 
the times; and with a far-seeing eye he foresaw in the 
future the result of that which was passing in the present. 
He foresaw that Bohert would be King of France ; and he 
fondly drew a bright picture of his country's happy state 
xmder its future king. 

" When evils are the thickest, God sends a deliverer/' 
he said to himself; and, as he prayed fervently for blessings 
on the newly-baptized infant, he dreamed that the yearned- 
for deliverance from evil had already arrived. 

Before the archbishop and his followers left Paris, Count 
Hugh and Father Gerbert made acquaintance. The priest 
had for long bent his keen eye upon the count; and it 
seemed as if Hugh were insensibly attracted by Gerbert. 

Although reverential and courteous, the priest was 
straightforward and outspoken, equally in his intercourse 
with nobles as with peasants ; and instead of Hugh's 
resenting his plain speaking, it seemed as if his best points 
were drawn out by Gerbert, and his arrogant manner for- 
sook him as the two conversed together. 

*' My Lord Count," said Gerbert, " have you considered 
how you may best train the young lord, your son, to bear 
the honours and to fulfil the duties to which he will be 
called in after years P" 

" Nay, holy father, I would learn of you," replied the 
count ; adding more proudly, " but I would fain trust that 
my son will be trained to bear his part in a manner befitting 
the son of a noble of France." 

" Ay ! with as bold a front, with as proud an eye, with 
as keen a sense of his own greatness, as grace the most 
noble count, his father ! " In a tone of satire thus spoke 
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4 THE STORY OF 

the priest, while a smile curled his lips, and his eyes 
gleamed with humour. 

Anger was rising in the count's breast, but before he 
could reply Gerbert continued, 

"My lord, have you forgotten that with new honour 
comes new responsibility? that gifts we look upon as 
blessings may, through our own fault, be turned into 
curses ? Do you forget that the son over whom you rejoice 
may prove either a blessing or a curse to you, to himself, 
and to his country P" 

The solemnity of the priest's manner filled Hugh with 
an awe to which he was little accustomed. Bowing his 
head, " Holy father,*' he replied, "you shall be my adviser ; 
dare I, I would even crave you yourself to be my son's 
guide and tutor." 

It was the darling wish of Gerberf s heart ; and before 
he left the count he gave a promise that no self-interest, 
that nothing short of infirmity or death, should prevent his 
being ready, when the count should call him, to undertake 
the guidance of the young lord's mind. 

This interview was the beginning of a firm friendship 
between the count and the priest, which only ended at 
Hugh Capet's death* 

It was well, indeed, for the count's son that the good 
Gerbert was ordained to be his guide; for his character was 
one which required a wise director. 

Much care, anxiety, and admiration were lavished upon 
little Robert as he grew out of babyhood into a grave, 
thoughtful, quiet boy. He was affectionate and gentle, and 
was the darling of all who surrounded him; but his interests 
were very unlike the interests of other children. His very 
games were serious. He would stand gazing for hours at 
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the picture of some holy saints and then would carry the 
reUgious fencies it had stirred np within him into his play ; 
making believe that he was himself some pious recluse who^ 
having given up his worldly riches for the service of the 
Church, spent his life in prayers, and penances, and charity 
to the poor ; while the saint of his picture smiled lovingly 
upon him, and strewed his path with favours from heaven. 
His nervous and fanciful nature was one on which super- 
stition might be easily engrafted ; and his mother's confessor. 
Father Hubert, an ambitious and worldly-minded man, 
purposely fostered this superstitious tendency, instead of 
seeking to develop into true devotion the naturally loving, 
fervent spirit which mingled with it. A difficult task, 
therefore, was Gerbert's, who came to the palace when 
Bobert was some eight years old, — a precocious boy, much 
xmder the influence of Hubert and of his pious but weak 
mother, who allowed her thoughts and actions to be entirely 
ruled by her spiritual director, Hubert — ^But, happily for 
Bobert, Qerbert's healthier influence gradually gained 
ground ; and, side by side with the boy's fear and 
fanaticism, grew also true devotion, and a noble, benevolent 
disposition. 

Gerbert's engagement at the count's palace was, however, 
only temporary ; it was necessary that he should return to 
his college at Bheims, and it was not until after years that 
Robert became his settled pupil. 

Meanwhile the power of Count Hugh continued to be on 
the increase. It might almost be said that he, rather than 
XfOthaire, was reigning in France. But yet he did good 
service to the king : he put the city of Paris into such a 
vigorous state of defence, that when Otho of Germany 
came to invade it, he was unable to effect an entrance; 
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and Lothaire, thus encouraged, plucked up some spirit and 
put the emperor's army to rout as it was returning to- 
Germany. 

In honour of this victory great festivities were held at 
the court of Lothaire, and the nobles and their families- 
came from far and near to take part in the rejoicing. Duke 
Conrade the Pacific, his wife and his daughter Bertha, 
Hugh Capet, his countess, and the young lord Robert, were 
amongst the guests. 

Robert and the Lady Bertha were of about the same 
age; they were thrown much together, and became devoted 
friends. It is no wonder that Robert should have been 
attracted by little Bertha ; for her bright and gentle ways- 
won all hearts. She was a fair, pretty child, with waving 
golden hair, a piquant face, with an ever-varying expres- 
sion, dark grey eyes in which " a depth of meaning lay,'** 
and a low, broad forehead. A great contrast in appearance 
to Robert ! but the two would have made a pretty picture 
Robert's high, white forehead was shaded by locks of silky 
dark hair, the eyebrows were delicately pencilled, and the 
large, sad brown eyes were fringed with long lashes ; the 
face was too long for its width, but its features were- 
regular; the mouth was firm, and the usual eKpression 
of the countenance grave and thoughtful, though its 
gravity often softened into sweetness. It was such a face 
as we see in pictures of mediaeval saints, and it seemed out 
of place in scenes of festivity. 

One day the children, having been admitted into the 
queen's private apartments, had drawn together into a 
recess, where they were talking in low and earnest tones. 

" Sweet Bertha," said Robert, " wh^n I lie down in 
bed at night, I dream that your face is the face of one of 
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Gfod's saints^ and that the holy Church has given you 
to me to be my guardian saint, to love me and watch over 
me and keep me from the evil of the world ! " 

**I don't want to be a saint/' replied Bertha, "but I 
will love you next to my father and mother, and I will ask 
6od and the saints to make you very great and noble, to 
make you as great as the king, and as my father. Toi; 
must be very brave, and fight, and gain victories ; and when 
you are wounded in battle, I will come to bind up your 
wounds, and nurse you till you are well." 

" Yes, I shall fight," returned Bobert, dreamily, " against 
my enemy the devil, — against the enemies of Holy Church, 
who would draw me away from her service. Father 
Hubert says we must do violence to ourselves, or that 
evil spirits will get hold of us and torment us and make 
us miserable ; and he says if we give up ourselves and all 
we have to the Church, the saints will bless us, and God 
wiU put jewelled crowns on our heads when we go to 
heaven. Bertha," he added, with sudd^en enthusiasm, 
his face lighting up as he spoke, ** I will be a martyr for 
the Church ; I will suffer in her cause, and you shall bo 
the saint to smile upon me and to bless me, — ^you shall 
help me to be brave ! " 

"But I don't want you to be a martyr," answered 
Bertha, "and I don't think my father and mother will let 
me go away from them till I grow up and marry, and 
become a great lady like my mother. Cousin, I love not 
that Father Hubert, and — 

"Hush, hush," interrupted Robert, with a frightened 
look ; " when we speak irreverently of the holy priests 
the saints hear and will punish us ! " 

*'They will not punish you, they will punish Father 
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Haberty I koow they will, I heard Count Hu^ and my 
£Either say so." 

Bobert tamed pale and trembled, bat lemained silent, 
wbile Bertha went boldly on. 

** Yon will not be a marfyr, yQ»i wiB be a great lord, 
greater than the king, and the saints will love yon, and we 
will all love yon." 

But Bobert shook his head« ** I care not for the great- 
neas -at the world," he answered. '' I wonld hide myself in 
a monastery, and watch and pray, and homble myself for 
my fiins, and give alms to the poor. All my riches I 
would bestow upon the holy Cihnreh, and perhaps, at 
l^igth, I might become a saint, and then I shonld like 
to die!" 

Once more his £eu» lit up with a triumphant hope; but 
Beriha only answered sofUy, '^ Yon must not die, Bobert ! " 

^ Cousin Bertha, you are only a child, and cannot under- 
stand ! " he replied, petulantly, his fiaee darkening as he 
turned it away from her. And it might, indeed, have 
seemed as if Bertha, with the instinct of an innocent child, 
had been shrinking from the gloomy self-absorption of a 
morbid man, who had known and been overcome by the 
evils of the world. 

With wondering, wistful eyes she gazed at her com- 
panion for some moments, and then, moving closer to him, 
she laid her soft child's hand on his shoulder, and said, 
*' You must not quarrel with me, cousin ! My father says 
people may always be at peace, if they so will ; he loves to 
be called Conrade the Pacific !" 

The boy's brow cleared. 

" It must be as I say, sweet Bertha," he replied ; ** you 
will be my saint to ward off evil from my path I Ay, 
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peace ! Father Gterbert is like the good duke, your father ; 
he bids me pray for peace in the land: were there peace, 
my father might enrich the holy Church, — ^we would build 
^churches and endow abbeys! But, cousin, there can be 
no peace between good and evil, no peace for me while I 
•am in the world. Father Hubert says if I would save my 
isoul I must be at war with luxury and honour. I must 
.give myself up to a life of holy mortification ! And you 
Bertha ? Will you be a holy nun and remember me in 
your prayers ? " 

" And never see you ! " vehemently answered Bertha, 
*' and never see my father and mother, and the sunshine, 
-and the flowers ! Kay, cousin, do not ask it: I should die 
in the cold, dark convent." And the child shuddered as 
she spoke. '^I could not pray, and I should die! but 
I will pray for you in the sunshine; and God and the 
saints, who gave us the beautiful world, will love us and 
let us love each other, and be good and happy. Dear 
•cousin, you must not leave us, and the glad world ! " 

"You speak as Father Gerbert speaks," said Robert, 
wonderingly. 

"Father Gerbert"! cried Bertha, "I have heard my 
mother speak of him, she knows and loves him." 

" And I love him," answered the boy. " If I were the 
king I would make the holy Hubert an archbishop ; but 
I would have Gerbert always with me, to help me to live 
as a king should live. For he says that a count or a king 
•can serve God and the Church, as well as a monk, as well 
as a priest can. He says I may please the saints, and do 
good to my soul, if I help to keep the country in peace and 
plenty." 

" Cousin, you must be a king," returned Bertha, play- 
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fully, " and you shall make France as happy as Burgundy, 
and you shall be loved and honoured as my father is. I 
will ask the saints to let you be a king." 

" Then you shall be my queen, cousin, my queen and 
saint, and we will make all the world good and happy ! '* 

" Ah, yes ; and we will have feasts and games, and our 
court shall bfe splendid with beautiful robes and jewels ! " 
cried Bertha, clapping her hands with childish glee. Her 
sunshine had, for the time being, dispelled the cloud which 
usually darkened Robert's mind, with a gravity unnatural 
in one so young; and the two children continued their 
castle-building amidst much laughter and talking. 

But that merry-making came to an end. The last day 
of the court festivities drew to a close. The moment for 
parting arrived, and many a sun rose and set before Robert 
and Bertha met again. 

Peacefully for Robert passed the days of his childhood. 
He took little heed of the wars and contests which dis- 
turbed the kingdom of France and the duchies connected 
with it ; for he lived, as it were, apart from the world, 
eagerly drinking in the words of wisdom which fell from 
the lips of his tutor Gerbert, and dividing his time between 
acts of devotion and diligent study. 

Gerbert's influence was not without efifect. He stirred 
up the boy's natural affections, drew out the good qualities 
of his mind and heart, and by means of true piety and 
sober thought, partly succeeded in combating that which 
in his nature was feeble and superstitious. But, alas ! a 
counter influence was also at work ; and the very pliancy 
which made it easy to mould Robert to that which is good, 
made him also an easy prey to those who sought to gain a 
hold upon him for their own purposes ! He grew up pious. 
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earnest, kindly, and high-minded, capable of wise thought, 
and of control over his passions, but at the same time timid 
and weakly superstitious. 

Some years had rolled on since Robert and Bertha used 
to build castles in the air together as children, when once 
more there were great rejoicings at the court of Lothaire. 

There was true reason for gladness ! Peace had been 
• proclaimed between the king of France and Otho of 
Germany. Duke Comrade the Pacific, and Count Hugh 
of Paris again graced the festivities with their presence ; 
and again the young Lord Eobert and the gentle Bertha 
became companions. But, alas ! the intercourse between 
them was no longer unrestrained and joyous as it had 
been in their childish days. Changes had taken place 
since then! Robert himself, indeed, was little altered. 
Through Gerbert's influence he had become more natural, 
and warmer-hearted ; he was less self-absorbed, and had a 
greater capability of afifection. His countenance, too, had 
gained a more gentle and benevolent expression ; but the 
grave and thoughtful aspect, the saint-like face, which had 
been his in childhood, still gave a true index to his pure and 
serious character. 

But the change in Bertha was very apparent. The 
childish look had gone from her, and a pensive one had 
taken its place. She had grown prematurely into a woman; 
and with all her winning gracefulness she was self-possessed 
and reserved in manner. At times she was gayest among 
the gay, but in the midst of her gaiety a weary expression 
would suddenly overspread her countenance ; and as the 
days of the rejoicings went on the weariness became sad 
and grew sadder and sadder. Poor Bertha ! she was be- 
trothed to the young Count Endes, whom she did not lo^e* 
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At first she had felt pride in her parents' choice for her, 
«nd in her betrothed lord's attentions ; but soon she had 
wearied of the honours put upon her, and now indifference 
ihad changed to sorrow. 

Bobert watched her with a tender and thoughtful gaze. 
He knew of her betrothal ; but so unselfish was the love he 
felt for her, that it awakened in him no pang of jealousy. 
If he could have known that she w;as happy he would have 
been consent to love on with his pure and saint-like love, 
receiving in return her cousinly affection; but her sad looks 
.grieved him; and when he tried to draw near to soothe and 
comfort her, it seemed as if she tried to avoid him, and only 
;grew the sadder for his efforts* 

" Why does my sweet cousin shun me ? " he mused to 
himself, — " my Bertha, whom I love as I love the saints." 

At length, one day, when the time of parting was at hand, 
the cousins were together. Bertha was looking weary ; she 
scarcely spoke ; and her manner was cold and distant : but 
Hobert, turning on her wistftd eyes, said tenderly, 

** Cousin, why are you so cold to me P Have you for- 
.gotten the days long ago, when we were children, and when 
you loved me ? " 

" Ah ! " cried Bertha, with sudden passion in her tones : 
"*' Ah I that those days could come back again, and never, 
never leave us more ! or that I might lie down to die, and 
be as though I had never been ! " 

Eobert started, and for a moment looked at her with 
scared, wondering eyes, before he answered in a voice of 
forced calm, 

" Nay, nay, Bertha, it is that you are over- wearied with 
^gaiety. You must rest, my cousin, — rest, while the saints 
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whisper sweet dreams of comfort to you : and when you 
awake you will be your own happy self again." 

"Happy!" cried Bertha: "if I could be freed firom this 
thraldom, and become one of the poorest and meanest of 
my father's menials, you might speak to me of happiness ; 
hut for the Lady Bertha, the betrothed of the noble Endes,. 
happiness is never more to be, — ^never, never, never ! " 

Mournfully her voice toned the last words, as they slowly 
fell from her lips, — " Never, never, never ! " 

Bobert longed to clasped her in his arms and comfort 
her ; but he controlled himself, though it was with a 
trembling voice that he answered, 

"You will wake from this dark dream, my cousin, to find, 
yourself in a bright, gay world, where you are loved and 
honoured." 

"And a prisoner!" said Bertha. "Ah! Robert, I 
cannot love him ; I shall never love my husband. He will 
be as a master to me, and my heart will ache and ache till. 

oh ! Robert, my brother, pray for me that it may not 

be long — that my heart may break soon, and I may die ! " 

" Nay, I will pray that you may live to serve God and 
His Church. Father Qerbert would tell you that life is: 
blessed when we may give it up in doing good to others,, 
for the saints will love us and smile upon our path." 

"No, they cannot love us," answered Bertha bitterly, "or 
they would bring us the happiness we crave. Can God and. 
the saints love us when they give us misery P Are they so 
powerful, and will they let us suffer ? Why must we be so- 
wretched, when we might be good and happy with those- 
we love ? " 

" Hush ! hush ! " returned Robert, looking fearfully around 
him, and making the sign of the cross, while a dark expres- 
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«ion shadowed his face,—*" Hush ! '' they are near to us ; 
ihey are hearing what we say ; and they will punish us for 
our proud words. Father Hubert says, that if we rebel 
fearful things wiU happen to us ; but that if we submit our- 
selves to the Church all our bitterness will become sweet." 

" But I am called to submit myself to the world ! '* 
answered Bertha dejectedly. 

" Father Gerbert says the world becomes the Church for 
ihose who submit themselves to God," said Robert, his 
face brightening again. "Cheer up, sweet cousin! Do 
you remember when we were playing together, long ago, 
^nd you fondly promised me all that this world could give 
of joy and honour? Your dreams for me have passed away; 
and but for the smile of God my life would be one long 
sorrow ; while for you, honour, love, and all that is beauti- 
ful on earth, will bless your life ; and " 

" And," interrupted Bertha, " I would give up all for 
one moment's peace ! Do you remember when you prayed 
me to become a holy nun, and I scorned the notion ? Now 
it seems to me that it would be sweet to hide myself in the 
peacefal convent, there to forget the cold, gay, weary world : 
there I might be at rest, and there I might learn to be pure 
like the saints." 

" But God has called you to live your life in the world : 
and Gerbert says the life to which God calls us is always 
the best and happiest for us. Bertha, you will be happy, 
for God will teach you to submit. He will teach you to 
love your husband, so that you will look back wonderingly 
upon this time of trouble. And I too shall be happy, for 
I shall spend my days in praying for blessings on you. 
Bear up, my cousin, be brave, and God will strengthen 
your heart. May the saints brighten your path ! " 
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"Now came the parting moment : and then Eobert began 
to realise that he had said farewell to all that had made 
life dear to him, — that no more fond dreams of earth might 
mingle with his dreams of heaven. The anguish of his 
heart was known only to God and to himself : he was a 
Uttle paler than usual, and his firm lips moved slightly ; 
but there was no other sign of the struggle that was going 
on within. This strange mixture of strength and weakness 
was resolved to conquer what he looked upon as a temptation 
from the Evil One ; and while he journeyed homewards in 
his £a.ther s brilliant cavalcade, he offered up from his heart 
petitions for aid, prajdng to be delivered from the " deceits 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil ; " praying God and 
Christ to have mercy on him. 

Bertha little guessed how deeply Robert was suffering on 
her account: but his gentle words, coming back to her mind 
again and again, seemed to soothe and strengthen her ; and 
she, too, strove to bear with patience the burden that had 
been laid upon her. 

Again, for Robert, life flowed peacefully on. He had 
fought his battle, he had gained a victory over his own 
heart ; and now he could dwell with tranquil love on his 
cousin's sweetness, even feeling no pang when he witnessed 
the solemnisation of her marriage with Count Endes. He 
had given himself to God, and deemed that he had done 
with earthly things. The look of gentle resignation on 
Bertha's face comforted him on her account : and when, 
after a. time, he was asked to be godfather to her firstborn 
child, he was soothed by the holy relationship with her into 
which the sponsorship had brought him. 

But it was destined that events which followed one upon 
another as the years went on, should force Robert out of the 
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calm world of his own in whicli he had learned to be- 
happy. 

In 987 Loihaire died^ and the nominal reign of his idiotia 
son Louis, sumamed le Faineant, only lasted a few months. 

own proud wiU, became very tyrannical ; oppressing the 
people and resisting the Church. The people fled to the 
Church for protection ; and the Church, great in outward 
power^ abused its influence ; laying heavy burdens on those 
whom it succoured, and using them as stepping-stones, 
whereby its own might should rise higher and higher, until 
it had gained height sufficient to overtop the rival power of 
the nobles. 

On the death of Louis the nobles unanimously agreed to 
set aside the claims of his uncle Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
and to give the kingdom of France into the hands of their 
chief, Hugh Capet; but having done so, they regarded 
Hugh rather as a noble of equal right with themselves, 
than as their sovereign lord. Consequently his kingly 
power was very limited : and instead of being spent in the 
governance of a people, the days of his reign went by in 
bickerings with dukes and counts, and quarrels with eccle- 
siastics. 

Hugh was enthroned at Eheims : but when the archbishop 
was about to place the crown upon his head, he startled all 
present by rising hastily from his knees and refusing to be 
crowned. There was a pause of surprise, during which 
Hugh bent his head in mock humility, and said, '* I am not 
worthy, I am not worthy.'* 

Very far from humble was the feeling in his heart. 

" The crown is mine," — thus his thought ran,— 7** the 
crown is mine, although it does not touch my head : mj 
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son will wear it, and it will remain the property of my 
house to the ninth generation.'* 

He had been superstitiously impressed by the prediction 
of some soothsayer, according to which the crown was to be 
the property of his family for seven generations ; and he 
fondly imagined that by not being crowned himself the 
kingly inheritance would be retained in his house for yet 
another generation. 

With strange, dreamy sensations Robert looked on at his 
faUier's enthronement, little realising the meaning of the 
scene before his eyes ; little realising that it was to leave 
Hugh an anointed king, and himself a prince, heir to a 
throne. The holy words, the sacred atmosphere that per- 
vaded the cathedral, transported his spirit to some pious 
retreat where the world and the honour of earthly royalty 
found no place: but the interruption to the ceremony, which 
had created a sensation throughout the church, roused 
even Robert from his dreams. His father s words thrilled 
through his heart as though they had put into form his 
own unworldly meditations. Tears started to his eyes: 
and while the murmur of wonder and applause was passing 
from lip to lip, and echoing and re-echoing down the aisle 
and through the vaulted roof, there rose from his heart the 
thought, — " My father refuses an earthly crown ; but the 
saints will place upon his brow a crown of heavenly glory!'* 

When the ceremony was over, and Robert was able to 
draw near to his tutor, Gerbert, " Father ! " he cried, " I 
will do as my father has done: I will never wear the 
crown. I will turn my back upon all worldly honours.** 
** Do as your father has done," replied Gerbert. " God has 
called him to be the ruler of this kingdom, and he has 
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obeyed : be you likewise ready to obey the command of 
God, whatever it may be." 

Poor Robert! with this evasive reply he was content; 
little knowing that before many more years had passed 
away, he would be called upon to endure the honours he 
was so far from coveting. 

For the time being, however, he was permitted to pursue 
his studies under Gerbert at the College of Rheims, where 
he had been a student for some years : and when his time 
there was over, and he returned to the Court, he still led, 
as far as possible, the life of a recluse. Giving up his 
mind to study, prayer, and aspirations after sainthood, he 
became almost oblivious of the fact that he was the heir 
to a throne ; and began again to dream that Heaven was 
calling him to take monastic vows. Father Hubert was 
constantly by his side, whispering of the heavenly delights 
in store for those who relinquish worldly honours. But 
before long Gerbert's counter-influence was once more at 
work, he having come to live at the Court as secretary and 
chief adviser of the king. 

A certain time had thus passed placidly for Robert, when 
one morning his heavenly contemplations were broken in 
upon by Gerbert, who entering his private apartment, in 
obedience to the king's order, said — 

" My son, you have long been dreaming of a call from 
God to devote yourself to His service; the moment for 
which you have longed has arrived!" 

" Is it so ? Is it in truth so ?" cried Robert, eagerly, his 
eyes flashing with enthusiasm ; " may I indeed give up all 
earthly honour, and enter into a holy brotherhood to live as 
a humble and devoted servant to the Church ?" 

" God calls you to bow your head, and receive the out- 
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ward sign of your service for Him and for the Church/' 
repKed the priest. " The king, your father, has sent me to 
bring you into his presence." 

" God and the holy saints he praised !" exclaimed Robert, 
rapturously. " My father no longer wills me to succeed 
him on the throne ; he will permit me to obey the holy 
Church's call, and to enter her service." 

"You will be required to make great sacrifices," said 
Gerbert; "you will be called upon to give up the innermost 
desires of your heart, — ^to set self entirely aside." 

" It will be easy, it will be blessed," answered Robert. 

"Are you then prepared for complete submission, my son ?' ' 

" I am prepared, I have taken up the cross of Christ." 

" And you will follow, whithersoever it leads, be it to a 
cell, be it to a throne ?" 

For an instant Robert started ; but then, with a mystical 
mcEtning, the words entered into his mind. 

"My son," continued Gerbert, "whatsoever the king 
may say to you, know that the conunand he gives is the 
command of God, and at your peril rebel not." 

On entering the presence chamber, Robert made a deep 
obeisance to his father, then, kneeling before the throne, he 
said — 

" Sire, I have come to hear your will ; I am ready to 
submit myself. You, in your wisdom, will keep from me 
honours for which I am not fitted, and thus you will place 
on my head a crown of heavenly glory." 

" Nay, my son," replied the king, " I pray you to rise : 
it should be for me to bow down to you, for the uncrowned 
to do obeisance to the crowned. I, who am unworthy to 
bear the crown, will see it worn by you, my son, my succes- 
sor. Next week shall your coronation be solemnised before- 
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hand| and the crown upon your head will be a sign to me 
that you will do valiant acts. Conquer our enemies, and 
make our kingdom great and glorious." 

Notwithstanding the misgiving that had momentarily- 
crossed Robert's mind, his father's words fell as a crusjiing^ 
blow upon his long, through vaguely, cherished hopes. 

" Then you will thrust me out of the kingdom of heaven !"^ 
he cried. " Then will you forbid me to be a servant of the 
holy Church ! then must I give up all hope of becoming a 
saint of God !" 

His passionately despairing tone became imploring as he 
finished speaking ; for a moment he covered his face with 
his hands, but then, raising his head, looked wildly around 
with a mournful expression in his eyes as though they saw 
passing away the visions of heavenly glory with which ho 
had delighted himself. Again he turned them on his 
father, but no sympathy was to be seen on the king's face ; 
he only laughed a mocking laugh, and said — 

" You will gain wisdom with years, my son ; you will 
learn to appreciate your good fortune, to prize the honour 
and glory to which you are called.'* 

Th^n Gerbert approached the prince, and whispered, 
" Submit yourself, my son, at the call of God and the 
Church^-by submitting your will, attain the honour and 
gloiy of the sainthood you covet ;" and though the words 
fell almost unheard on Robert's ear, his heart was touched 
and he bowed to his father's command. 

On a day in the following week, once more a large con- 
course of nobles, knights and their followers, surrounded 
the royal party in the cathedral of Rheims, to witness the 
ceremony of coronation, which this time met with no let 
or hindrance in its performance. Like a martyr under- 
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going sentence of execution, Robert appeared before the 
archbishop ; and when the crown was placed upon his head, 
such a far-away look was in his eyes, such a light from 
within brightened his face, that he might well have been a 
saint receiving the heavenly crown of martyrdom. Little 
did he think of the future duties to which he was pledging 
himself. The sense that he was giving himself up as a 
sacrifice, overcame all other feeling, and brought with it 
vague dreams of compensation in some far off world of 
blessedness. 

Afterwards, however, Gerbert strove to bring down his 
pupil's mind to earth and practical matters ; and, under the 
good father's influence, the prince gradually built up before 
his mind's eye an ideal kingdom in which Church and king 
were ruled by a spirit of charity and piety, and ever sought 
the true welfare of the nation over which they were set. 

And Gerbert's work was not unaided ; for things came 
about at this time, and afterwards, which tended to make 
the prince feel that earth had some claims upon his con- 
sideration ; and that life, even upon a throne, was not to be 
regarded merely as a burden to be patiently borne. 

The very day on which Robert was crowned, Bertha's 
husband. Count Eudes of Chartres, lay dying. He had 
"been mortally wounded in one of the skirmishes that were 
so frequent in Hugh Capet's day. All that the medical 
skill of his time could accomplish had been tried ; and all 
that the unwearied nursing of his gentle wife could do had 
been done for him, to no avail; — ^life was fast ebbing away : 
and as Bertha sat by his bedside, and looked down upon the 
once strong frame, now so feeble and emaciated, and 
listened to the painful gasps which followed quickly one 
upon another, it seemed to her that life for her also was 
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passing into darkness, and that a desolate life in death was 
for her, too, close at hand. 

The priest had been with them to shrive and to bless, the 
last look had been exchanged between husband and wife, 
the last moment had come, and still Bertha remained like 
one spell-bound : and, long after the last sigh had been 
breathed, she stood by the bedside gazing at her husband's 
lifeless form, but realising nothing, only having the sense of 
a dull heavy weight at her heart. Her attendants tried to 
arouse her by various means, but in vain, until they brought 
to her her little child, and then at length tears sprang to 
her eyes and fell plentifully over her dead husband's boy, 
while she pressed him to her bosom. Desolate, indeed, 
seemed the world to Bertha. She had been a true and 
loyal wife to Eudes, had learnt to appreciate his generous 
nature, and to love him well. That she had not loved him 
more completely, more passionately, now made the chief 
bitterness of her grief ; and she fancied, in the first hour of 
her loss, that happiness for her had gone away for ever- 
more. 

When she began to realise that her husband had indeed 
been taken from her, she tried to think of his present state, 
tried to recall all that the priests had told her, tried to 
pray that his spirit might be delivered from the pains of 
purgatory, or for a moment dreamed that he was amongst 
the saints of paradise, and was permitted to visit her. But 
her heart was dull, and her mind confused, and soon her 
thoughts travelled back to earth, and sadly she longed for 
some human help and counsel. The priest was at hand^ 
and piously she unfolded to him her grief, and reverently 
she bowed her head at his words ; yet she longed for other 
sympathy than his : and while she longed, her mind 
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travelled back to the days of her childhood and early youth, 
and she thought of her cousin Robert. " He would teach 
me to be good," she thought, " he would help mo to draw 
near to my sainted husband. Ah that he were here ! " 

So intense grew her longings that it almost seemed as if 
they must have power to draw him to her side. But the 
sad days and hours went by, and her cousin did not come. 

When tidings of Eudes' death reached the Court of 
France, Robert had just returned from his devotions in the 
chapel : his musings were of things imconnected with earth, 
and he had retired to a private apartment to indulge them. 

Gerbert was the only person whom he permitted to in- 
trude upon his hours of musing. On this occasion when he 
came, asking admittance, he was welcomed as usual, but as 
he entered, the prince was struck with something unwonted 
in the expression of his countenance, and, looking up 
alarmed — 

" Father," he said, " you have evil tidings for me !" 

" I come to tell you that a brave warrior has been killed 
in battle," replied Gerbert. 

" God rest his soul," said Robert ; *' but alas ! what you 
tell me is no new thing ; not a day passes in these bloody 
times, but many brave warriors are killed in battle." 

Then Gerbert added, " The Count Eudes is dead ! " 

As the words fell from his lips their eflFect was as that of 
an electric shock, suddenly passing through Robert's frame : 
and then — what meant the wild tumult of feelings that 
took possession of his heart P Was it joy that he felt, or 
was it grief? He thought not of the dead Eudes, he 
thought but of his cousin Bertha, and a passionate longing 
came over him to be by her side, mingling his grief with 
hers till both became joy. 
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Gerbert read the prince's heart, and while trjdng by 
means of sober words to calm down his excitement, his 
mind travelled forward and pictured Robert happy and 
wise, with Bertha as a worthy helpmate helping him to 
govern his people. 

But when the' excitement that had possessed the prince 
passed away, a morbid depression took its place. 

He had basely rejoiced in another's death! — so it seemed 
to him now : he had given way to impure desires, and had 
turned from visions of heavenly joy to look at vain pictures 
of earthly delight ; and as he dwelt on what appeared to 
him mortal sin, he was penetrated by an exaggerated sense 
of remorse which he vainly tried to expiate. He strove to 
crush down all thoughts of his cousin, turning his mind 
from the recollection of her, as though she had been a 
temptress seeking to lead him away from holiness; and 
when he unconsciously sought, as usual, for the ideal 
Bertha whom his fancy had depicted amongst the saints in 
paradise, her place was no longer to be found ! Disturbed 
by earthly realities the phantom had vanished, and it was 
to Robert as though a star had fallen from heaven and a 
light from earth. He became dejected, his face lost its 
peacefulness, his manner its composure. Although he re- 
doubled his devotions and continually set himself to medi- 
tate on heavenly concerns, his eyes seemed to be always 
wandering to and fro through the earth, seeking for rest 
and finding none. 

Gerbert anxiously observed his restlessness, and divined 
its cause. Cautiously he set himself to put it into the 
king's head, that the thing to save his son, the means 
likely to fit him to be a worthy successor to his father, 
would be to effect a union between him and Bertha. That 
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"there would be difficulties to overcome, the priest foresaw. 
The prohibitions of the Church with regard to marriages 
between relations were very strict ; and Gerbert was aware 
that Robert and Bertha were cousins in the fourth degree, 
besides the spiritual relationship existing between them 
through Robert being godfather, to Bertha's son. But he 
•did not consider the difficulties insuperable. 

Hugh had hitherto taken but little interest in his son's 
state of mind or body, and had little heeded his appear- 
ance ; had indeed cared little to think about him, excepting 
when he gloried in the recollection that his own honour 
would be reflected in thie son who was to succeed him on 
the throne. But the sense of Gerbert's cunningly framed 
words gradually sinking into his mind had been influencing 
him, without his knowledge, until at length one day he 
looked at his son, with wide-awake eyes, and half angry, 
half distressed, turned to Gerbert and impetuously bade 
him observe the prince's listless air and weak and jaded 
appearance. 

" Fit rather to be a woman or a priest than a crowned 
king," he went on in a contemptuous and haughty tone. 
*' Speak, Gerbert ; say, holy father, what would you counsel 
me to do ? How shall we best rouse the prince from his 
dreams, and endue him with kingly strength and grace ?" 

" Nay, sire," replied the priest ; " ask rather how we 
:shall best endue the prince's father with the grace that fits 
his son to wear a crown in the kingdom of heaven ! " 

" Priest ! " cried the impatient king, " beware how you 
mock me. I call upon you for counsel, and you obey my 
commands by giving utterance to unmeaning dreams ! " 

"I obey your commands, sire, by speaking words of 
truth," replied Gerbert. ** Thus only can I counsel you. 
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Do you not perceive that the prince, your son, is in no way 
fitted for an earthly crown ? Do you not see that he i& 
weary of earth ? — that he desires permission from the king 
to enter a holy house ? " 

" This then is your counsel, false priest ! " replied the 
king, turning angrily away. " Then hy " 

" Nay," interrupted Gerbert, seeing that the king waa 
now thoroughly aroused, and that apparent opposition had 
had the effect of determining him to stir heaven and hell 
rather than seo his son lose all aptitude for his coming 
vocation as king. "Nay, sire, I have but chimed in with 
the complaint made by yourself. Fain would I give such 
counsel as would please your majesty. Fain would I dis- 
cover some means whereby we might restore to the prince 
power to be thankful for the earthly blessings which heaven 
has bestowed upon him." 

" It were time," replied the king, appeased by the priest's 
deferential manner, " it were time that the prince should 
be betrothed ; thus might means be found to awaken him 
from his unworthy dreams. It is touching this matter,, 
father, that I call upon you for advice. Would you counsel 
me to sue for the hand of Bertha, Countess of Chartres, for 
Prince Robert, my son ? " 

" Nay," replied the priest, " the Countess Bertha is the- 
prince's cousin." 

"But in the fourth degree," contemptuously returned 
Hugh. 

" At your peril do you disregard the commands of Holy 
Church, in the smallest, as in the greatest matter," replied 
Gerbert. " The prince is a true son of the Church, and wilL 
be ruled alone by her." 

*' And is it your counsel that my son shall disobey the 
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ling, his father ? '* haughtily exdaimed Hugh. "Arrogant 
priest, I seek your advice no farther. You have my com- 
mands at once to acquaint the prince with my will.*' 

" Stay," said Gerbert, " consider for a moment, I pray 
you, the rashness of your commands. Would you bid me 
carry a curse to your son ? — a curse which shall also 
alight on your own head ? At your peril do you disobey 
the prohibition of the Church ; but see, she is ready to- 
make that blessed which without her sanction would be 
accursed." 

"Father," returned Hugh, awed by the priest's words 
into momentary humility, ** Father, give me your counsel, 
show me how I may obtain a blessing for my son, and I am 
willing to bow to the decrees of the Church." 

" My son, you may petition His Holiness for a dispensa- 
tion." 

" That will I not do," answered the king vehemently. 
"Never will I ask that haughty Gregory's permission. 
That which I have resolved upon shall be ; my son shall 
wed the Countess Bertha." 

" Then will you bring a curse upon the prince's head ! " 
returned Gerbert ; and he in his turn made a movement as- 
though he would have left the king. 

" Father, stay yet another moment," said Hugh. " Aid 
me, for I will submit myself to your guidance." 

" Will you submit yourself to Holy Church ? " 

" I will ; but yon proud prelate would spurn my lowliest 
petition. Gerbert, were you in his position " 

" Hush, my son, that may never be," replied the priest. 
" But if you will trust the matter to me, it shall be con- 
sidered. I may almost promise that the Church will grant 
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the requisite grace, if you remain resolved that your son 
^hall wed the Countess Bertha." 

'' I will send a messenger at once to demand the promise 
•of her hand," eagerly cried Hugh. 

" Nay, if it were permitted to me, I would counsel other* 
wise," said Gerbert. " It is your majesty's desire that the 
prince should be delivered from the dark spirit that is upon 
him now : were you suddenly to acquaint him of your will, 
you would but increase his malady. My counsel is this: 
that aflFecting a wish to sympathise with the Countess of 
»Chartres, you should intrust the Prince Robert with 
messages expressing your sorrow in her sorrow, your regard 
for the count, her husband, whose wound was received in 
fighting against your cunning. Thus will the prince, im- 
^wares, fall into the plan you have prepared for him." 

" Father, you have well advised," replied the king. " I 
odepute you to carry to the prince my commands." 

A tumult of contradictory emotions filled the prince's 
mind when Gerbert made known to him the king's desires ; 
but, do what he would to check it, the joyful sense of a 
coming meeting with Bertha predominated over all else. 
All was soon arranged, and before many days had gone 
by the prince was wending his way towards the Castle of 
♦Chartres. 

On a gloomy autumn day Bertha had withdrawn from 
her attendants, and was seated in a turret chamber by a 
;narrow window, where she had often in days gone by 
watched for her husband's return from the wars. She was 
musing sadly on the past, and thinking hopelessly of the 
future, when a sudden sound from without startled her 
from her mournful reverie, and thrilled through her soul 
with an emotion, half of pain, half of a wild, strange joy, 
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meaning she knew not what. But the joy quickly passed, 
and the painful remembrance of bygone seasons remained. 

The clattering of horses' feet was the sound which had 
startled her, and as the cavalcade drew nearer, she went 
from the window, and, covering her eyes, sought as it wero 
to hide herself from the outer world. 

"Warriors on the road to battle," she thought. "I 
Lave nothing to do with warriors now ! Maybe travellers 
who seek for hospitality at our castle.. I will order my 
retainers to satisfy their wants, and bid them rest and 
refresh themselves, but I will not see them, I will hide* 
from the eyes of all men." 

While she was thus thinking, she heard footsteps 
approaching. The door was opened, and her favourite 
attendant, the lady who alone was permitted to break 
in upon her hours of privacy, entered the room. 

" Lady," she cried, " I bring you tidings. A cavalcade 
from the Court of France has arrived, and Prince Robert 
himself awaits your pleasure in the Castle Hall." 

The sudden revulsion of feeling, the surprise, the wonder, 
the great joy, mingled with pain, overcame her with faint- 
ness, and she would have fallen, had not her attendant been 
at hand to support'her. But she soon recovered her com- 
posure. 

" Forgive me, Marie," she said, looking up with a smile. 
" I am very weak, but my grief is still fresh, and I shrink 
from the sight of strangers." 

"Lady, the Prince Robert was your fi:iend in child- 
hood." 

" You are right, and my lord ever honoured my gentle 
cousin. It would surely be his will that I should do all 
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•courtesy to the king's son and his nobles. I will receive 
them, Marie." 

" Nay, lady, the effort would be too great. Already you 
have been much agitated ; permit me rather to give orders 
for the prince to be informed that you will receive him 
privately." 

" So, like one in a dream. Bertha proceeded to one of the 
reception rooms, there, with her child by her side, to await 
the entrance of the prince. 

Her dream-like sensations continued while he entered, 
and, approaching, formally greeted the Countess Bertha; 
but when, as she looked up to thank him for his courtesy, 
iheir eyes met, there came a sudden awakening from her 
dream : a tide from the days of her early youth rushed over 
her, and she realised that she was in the presence of the 
cousin she had dearly loved. Then she could no longer 
l)ear the sense of the many lookers-on around, and almost 
involuntarily she signed to her attendants to leave her 
alone with the prince. Then followed a moment's pause, 
for the hearts of both were too full for utterance. 

Bertha was the first to speak. 

" Forgive me, cousin," she said, " if I have appeared to 
receive your kindness with little grace. It is that the 
recollection of our last meeting, and of all that has happened 
since, came over me and oppressed my heart. Ah, cousin ! 
those days long ago when you and I " 

" Ah, those days long ago ! " interrupted Robert with 
passionate fervour. " Would to God that they might come 
l3ack again ! " 

"Nay," returned Bertha shudderingly, "not so, my 
<jousin ; I could not go back to the days gone by, with all 
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the sorrow to come again, the dark, weary time which has 
saddened all my life ! '' 

"My poor Bertha! but God and the saints have been 
with you, bearing you through all the grief, lifting your 
spirit into the kingdom of heaven. Would that I had been 
one of them ! Gently would I have soothed your spirit, so 
that you should have forgotten all your sorrow." 

"Even now, cousin, you have uplifted my heart, which 
before was heavily drawn down to earth. You have 
opened my eyes to see the blessed saints, praying before 
the heavenly throne." 

Tears filled her eyes as she spoke, but her face was 
lighted up with a smile that was ineffably sweet. 

" Would to God that it had been permitted me to keep 
all pain from your father, to wipe away all tears from your 
eyes ! Oh, that the old days could come back again ! " 
The last words, the echo of those he had said before, burst 
with sudden passion from his lips. 

" My cousin, do not regret, you who have taught me to 
be thankful ! Have you not said that God was blessing 
me through everything ? At your bidding I will look up 
and thank Him for everything that He has given." 
Caressingly she drew nearer to her child, who was look- 
ing with large wondering eyes from his mother to the 
prince, and back again to his mother. 

"But for my boy," went on Bertha, "I would con- 
tentedly lay my head in a convent, and forget earthly con- 
cerns in dreams of heavenly blessedness. And you, dear 
cousin, whose earthly path is bright, why would you wish 
to live over again the days that are past ? " 

" Because in the days of our childhood you loved to look 
to me for help in your childish difficulties, for comfort in 
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your little griefs. Because, Bertha, you loved me ; you; 
gave me sympathy, you let me read your thoughts; we 
were as one. Ah ! Bertha, can you wonder that I look 
lovingly back upon that time that has passed away for 
ever ! '* 

But even while he spoke regretfiilly of the past, Robert 
felt the present to be infinitely happy. He was by Bertha's 
side ; he felt that her heart was throbbing in answer to the 
throbs that were so passionately stirring his own. No- 
need was there for him to say, " I love you ;" no need for 
her to answer; — each read the soul of the other: and while^ 
Bertha spoke of grief and heaviness, she felt that a heaven 
of love was stealing over her. God was binding two hearts 
together in a pure love which could not but be blessed : 
infinitely more divine, infinitely holier, felt this reality of 
love, this gift of God, to Robert, than had seemed the 
visions of saintly honour and glory with which had so 
often pleased his imagination. 

Soon the deep, fervent love, which had been kept under 
control for so long, came pouring forth from his heart in 
passionate words ; and while Bertha was clasped in his 
arms they vowed to each other an everlasting faith. 
Neither thought of consequences nor dreamed of impedi- 
ments in the way of their union : and when the day came 
for parting, although no betrothal had taken place, each 
felt that no power on earth could separate their hearts; 
both felt that in the truest sense each belonged to the 
other for evermore. In this manner was Hugh Capet's 
commission to his son fulfilled. In this manner was his 
unuttered command obeyed ! 

The visit was over, adieux were exchanged, and Robert 
left Bertha to return to his father's coui^. Sorrowful 
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though the parting had hecn^ its tenderness made it a 
sweet memory, and very happy in her sadness was Bertha, 
as from her front window she watched the departure of 
the prince's cavalcade ; and as she gazed at the retreating 
%m'e of Eohert, he rode away a changed man, a man 
foil of life and hope, no longer dreaming of saintly 
honour and glory to be won for himself, but thinking 
tenderly of another, whose happiness God had entrusted 
to his care. His heart was very thankful, and his 
musings were blissfully serene until a sudden thought 
strack sharply across his mind, and brought trouble to his 
conscience. The recollection of the slight relationship 
existing between himself and Bertha had come over him, 
and brought with it a realisation of the prohibition of the 
Church. Formerly the slight cousinship had been recog- 
nised only as an excuse for greater familiarity ; and amidst 
bis dreams about a higher state than that of matrimony, it 
bad not occurred to Eobert to consider the difficulties that 
might obtrude themselves should he wish to marry Bertha. 
But now that his scrupulous conscience was awakened it 
»rmented his mind with exaggerated fear of evil, and by 
legrees blackened with dark anticipations the whole 
leaven of his happiness. Night and day a superstitious 
bread haunted him, and made his desire to marry Bertha 
leem fraught with evil and danger; but yet, all the time, 
lis love for her seemed to bring with it a voice from 
leaven, which told him he was bound to take her to him- 
elf, to love, honour, and protect her. 

On his arrival in Paris he went at once to his father to 
leUver formally Bertha's dutiful expressions of gratitude 
or the honour done to her ; but the secret of his heart he 
^pt to himself. At length, however, he resolved to consult 
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Gerbert, and the day after his return from Chartres the 
following conversation took place. 

" Father Gerbert," said the prince, " I am assaulted by 
the evil one. I would confess to you the wickedness of my 
heart, and ask for absolution and for counsel." 

" My son," replied Gerbert, while the shadow of a smile 
lurked beneath the gravity of his face, " little need is there 
for you to confess, your guilt is expressed by the lines 
of your dark countenance ; nevertheless, say into what 
crime your passions have betrayed you, that I may tell 
you if perchance atonement may be made for it. Per- 
chance you have committed some foul murder, — ^perchance 
you have taken the life of the innocent widow, the Countess 
of Chartres ! " 

Robert covered his eyes and averted his abashed face 
from the priest's keen eye, no covert smile brightening the 
serious look with which he replied, " Father, you can see 
into the depths of my unholy heart, you can descry the 
worsd than murder to which my soul is tempted. All night 
long evil spirits were haunting me, and seeking to lead my 
selfish soul into wickedness." 

"I -care little, though a whole army of evil spirits were 
to surround the well-defended citadel of your soul, my 
son," returned Gerbert: and this time he allowed the 
smile to creep out of its hiding-place and illumine the 
whole of his face : " each demon would find itself met bv 
a saint armed full well with purity and honest intent." 

"Nay, father," answered Robert, dejectedly, "the 
citadel was undefended, the demons found a ready en- 
trance. Father, they have vanquished me : I have sinned 
in thought and in word; that I may not further sin in 
deed, I would ask you to counsel my entrance into a 
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monastery ; for if I turn not my back upon the world, it 
I will draw my wicked soul down into everlasting perdition." 
"My son, metbinks the demons of the night have fol- 
lowed you hither, and are tempting you in daylight to a 
cowardly indulgence of self! *' 

" How so, father ? Rather I would forsake myself and 
live only in the service of Holy Cburch ! " 

"Then must you not forsake the service of your God, 
who has called you to live the life of a prince^ and thus to 
fit yourself to serve Him in serving the people, whose king 
you are to bo hereafter." 
" But must I not obey the Church ? " 
" Submit yourself to the Church in all things, my son ; 
this only can you do when you submit yourself to God." 

"Father, the Church has forbidden me to wed my 
cousin, whom I already dearly love; and I dreamed that 
the voice of God pronounced my love blessed, and com- 
manded me to draw near to Bertha as to a pure and holy 
saint : and I told her all my heart, — (father ! she is indeed 
as a saint of God, but she loves me, and we vowed to love 
each other to our lives' end,) — and then I awoke from my 
dream, and the memory of my sin came over me ! " 

"Ay, love on, my children," the priest answered, as 
though he heeded not Prince Robert's scruples; " love on, 
my children : God's blessing rest upon your love, on through 
the life which has no ending ! The Church's blessing shall 
fell upon your vows and hallow them for evermore ! " 

" Then, father, you sanction my marriage with Bertha," 
said Robert, tlie dark shadows passing from his face, and a 
gleam of joy irradiating it for a moment ; but then with a 
puzzled air he faltered, " but, but, the Church, — dare I 
disobey her P " 
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" Nay, my son, you shall dare to obey the Church, and 
to disobey the demons of your own fancy. You are bound 
already to the Countess of Chartres. God and the Church 
command you to take her to yourself. The Church orders 
that which God orders. Wisely has she forbidden those 
who are related to wed ; equally wise is she to discern when 
it is wise to break through the rule. All power, my son^ 
is delivered unto the Church ; that which has been said she 
has power to unsay, — that which is, she has power to make 
as though it were not." 

While Gerbert spoke, it was to Robert as if he were 
hearing the voice of God Himself. He yielded up his 
conscience into the priest's care, and all his scruples, for the 
time being, vanished. He was kneeling before the father 
with his arms crossed, his lips parted as though to leave 
room for the entrance of the life that accompanied Gerbert's 
words, his eyes earnestly fixed on the priest's face, as if 
asking to read there the reality of their meaning. When the 
pause came, he answered with a sigh of thankfulness, " It 
is true, then? We have your sanction? We have the 
sanction of the Holy Church ?" 

Father Gerbert felt his power, and he used it wisely. 
*' It is true," he said, " that you may let your scruples rest, 
and that the Church permits me to promise to you, before- 
hand, a dispensation of grace. I have thought much over 
the matter, my son," he added ; " I am not blind to the 
difficulties that trouble you : but fear not, all shall be 
arranged: ere long Holy Church will give permission for 
the betrothal to take place. Meanwhile keep up your 
heart, learn the lessons of faith and patience God orders 
for your soul's salvation, perform all the acts of devotion 
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imposed upon you, do your duty as a prince, and look 
forward with cheerful trust to the fulfilment of your hopes/' 

Having received absolution and benediction, with a load 
off his heart and conscience, Bobert went forth from the 
presence of the priest ; but not before a parting word of 
caution had been spoken by Gerbert. 

"My son," he said, ** it were well that we kept to our- 
selves the knowledge of your late fears and scruples : the 
matter may pass unheeded, but should it enter the minds 
of any who are unfiriendly in their feelings towards you, 
or towards myself, they might bring you into trouble." 

Robert wondered at the priest's words — "'Those who are 
unfriendly ' ! What enemies have I ? " he thought ; but 
then the caution passed from his mind ; and as he dwelt on 
the charms of his lady-love his heart leapt high in the joy 
of a new-found liberty. 

The prudent Gerbert, considering the haughty character 
of King Hugh, and the yet prouder and more overbearing 
nature of that all-powerful prince. Pope Gregory V., came 
to the conclusion that it would be best to let the matter be 
decided by a council of the Gallican Church. 

His caution to Robert bore a special reference to Father 
Hubert ; for dreading lest his jealous and revengeful dispo- 
sition, through the wily ingenuity of his mind, should be the 
means of working harm, he judged it wiser to keep from 
tn'm all knowledge of the scrupulous difficulties in the way 
of Robert's marriage, until a sufficiently large spiritual 
force had been gathered to render the settling of the ques- 
tion a matter of certainty. 

The good secretary lost no time in stirring up prelates 
:and priests to take steps for an agreement to grant the 
required concession. That they would, to a certain extent. 
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be running a risk of incurring tlie Pope's displeasure, 
should he afterwards discover that they had taken it upon 
themselves to declare the marriage allowable, instead of 
appealing to him, they were probably aware ; but doubtless 
thcv were also awarfi that the king: would make it worth 
their while to dare the risk. Moreover his secretary's 
influence had a marvellous power over his brother ecclesi- 
astics. Haughtily obstinate though they might be with 
others, when Gerbert exerted his will it seemed almost 
impossible for them to resist it. 

The question, therefore, was soon brought before a 
council of ecclesiastics, and, after many meetings and much 
discussion, the point seemed likely to be at last conceded, 
when an interruption to its further consideration suddenly 
took place, and occasioned a long delay. 

Numerous ecclesiastics had assembled at Bheims for a final 
meeting, to which they had been called by the archbishop. 

The night before the meeting was to take place all were 
awakened from their slumbers by unwonted sounds in the 
streets without : a trampling of horses' feet, a clashing of 
arms, men's voices raised high in the excitement of anger, 
terror, or surprise. 

Some of the aroused slumberers merely turned round to 
fiall asleep again, and " dream it was a dream ;'* some lay 
trembling beneath the bed-clothes, crossing themselves and 
muttering Avea. Others hastened into the streets to dis* 
cover the meaning of the tumult, but finding themselves 
jostled about by the crowd, deafened by loud cries, and con- 
fused by various contradictory reports, they, for the most 
part, returned to their beds to rest till cock-crow, when tKey 
rose to prepare for the coming meeting of the coimcil. The 
city had then subsided into some degree of quiet, but soon 
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the news wliich was gradually making its way througli the 
crowd of Rheims, had reached the dismayed ecclesiastics. 

In the dead of night the king's enemy, Charles, duke of 
Lorraine, had forced his way into the city, and after com- 
mitting much havoc, had carried oflf his half-nephew 
Amolf, newly made archbishop of Rheims! After a 
silence of consternation, a hubbub of indignant voices 
ensued : all minds were full of the new excitement, much 
compassion was lavished on the unfortunate prelate, and 
the cause for which he had assembled his clergy was for- 
gotten. Alas ! for poor Robert and Bertha, to many, many 
long weary days of waiting were they doomed I 

It was Gerbert's duty at once to acquaint the king of the 
new insult which Charles of Lorraine had dared to perpe- 
trate on his majesty and on the Church. In a storm of 
passion Hugh received the intelligence ; at first his indig- 
nation referred only to Charles, and he, too, thought com- 
passionately of the outraged archbishop ; but before long the 
matter had presented itself to him in a different light. 

It was with the hope of bribing Amolf to forsake his 
uncle's service for his own, that the king had given him 
Rheims: he had accepted the bribe, promised allegiance 
to the king, allowed himself to be installed in the arch- 
bishopric ; all with treachery in his heart ! For it was 
he himself who had admitted the duke into the city, and it 
was only with pretended unwillingness that he had accom- 
panied his uncle to Laon. 

When the king discovered this, his wrath knew no 
boimds, and the whole energy of his mind was bent on the 
determination to be avenged on both uncle and nephew. 
While his father was unsuccessfully besieging Laon, and 
giving orders to Gerbert in his written accounts of the 
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defeat to colour hopefully the disastrous story, Eobert, losing- 
all heart, was passing his days in prayer and penance, con- 
vinced that by the late disastrous events Heaven intended 
to show its displeasure at his love for Bertha. 

Meanwhile, poor Bertha day after day looked forth from 
her turret window, vainly hoping to see the approach of her 
lover. Each morning, as she rose, " he will surely come to- 
day,'' she thought ; and each evening as the sun set, sadly 
sank her heart. Not that she for a moment lost faith in 
Robert's constancy, for her heart had touched his love, and 
it would have been impossible for her to doubt its truth : 
yet wearily and more wearily she watched, and so the sad 
days went on ! 

A few years passed, and then more changes were at hand 
which were to tell, directly or indirectly, on the story of 
Sobert and Bertha. 

Hugh at length triumphed over Charles of Lorraine. 
Having been admitted into Laon by a certain perfidious 
priest, Ancelin by name, who bore a grudge against the 
duke, he carried off Charles and his nephew to prison, and 
bestowed the archbishopric of Rheims on Gerbert. 

Through Gerbert's influence Robert had by degrees re- 
covered from the morbid state of mind into which he had 
fallen; and now that a breathing time had arrived for 
Church and people in France, it seemed as if the question 
so closely connected with the happiness of Robert and 
Bertha might be decided. But suddenly a blow was struck, 
which brought matters again to a standstill, and threw all 
thought into a new channel. An order from the Papal 
throne forced Hugh to reinstate the traitor, Amolf, in the 
archbishopric of Rheims. 

On this, Gerbert made the great mistake of his life. 
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Disgusted and disappointed he deserted his country, his 
king, his pupil, and sought in a foreign land a larger scope 
for his talents. Sorely was he missed at the time, and in 
another year, seriously, indeed, was the lack of his counsel 
felt, not only by Robert, but throughout the kingdom of 
France. 

In 996 Hugh Capet died and Robert came to the throne. 
Although there had been little actual sympathy between 
father and son, Robert's affectionate heart grieved truly at 
his death, and in these first days of his sorrow his heart 
turned longingly for sympathy towards Bertha, and again 
he earnestly besought the Church for permission to marry 
her. Had Gerbert been in the council the matter would 
have been decided at once, but the want of his moving 
spirit to put a stop to irrelevant discussion, and his clear 
mind to dissipate apparent difficulties, occasioned a con- 
siderable delay. At length, however, the point was con- 
-ceded : the prelates and priests pronounced the marriage 
lawful. 

And now, who could express the feelings of the newly- 
betrothed pair, when they met not to part again, as they 
fondly hoped, till death should part them ! 

A soft air was gently stirring, the sun was shining 
brightly over Paris, and the sky was of a deep clear blue, 
on the morning which saw Robert and Bertha married. 
But during the celebration of the service a little cloud no 
bigger than a man's hand arose on the surface of the sky, 
the cloud spread and darkened, and before the day was 
past a heavy storm had broken over the city. Little recked 
the newly-made husband and wife of storm or sunshine. 
Their happiness was complete ; and in the fulness of their 
satisfied love was no room for fear of coming ill. A glad 
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summer day with a cloudless sky ; such seemed their life ; 
and as it calmly glided on, surer and ever surer felt their 
happiness, closer and ever closer were they drawn together. 

Perhaps they lived too exclusively in the world of their 
own content, and were too much disposed to shut their 
eyes to outer things and the aflfairs of the kingdom. Per- 
haps Eobert was somewhat tempted to forget that he was 
king ; but if it were so, he, at least, remembered that he 
was the father of a people. He gave alms, not always it 
must be confessed with the wisdom which might have been 
expected from one who has been sumamed " the wise ;" he 
formed many benevolent plans for the amelioration of 
poverty and misery of various kinds ; and with all its fail- 
ings, his reign stands out as a bright spot in a dark age. 
For while other kings and other nobles thought but of 
destroying each other and aggrandising themselves, he cared 
for the good of his subjects, and set them an example of 
purity and humility. And Bertha was, through all, a 
worthy helpmate to him, her gentle influence tending to 
encourage all that was charitable in her husband, and to 
tone down his extravagances and eccentricities. Ah, that 
the brightness of that summer's day might have lasted ! 

Few events does this happy period in the lives of Hobert 
and Bertha give us to relate. The time which passed so- 
peacefully in the Court, was tranquil also for France. 
Robert had no ambition for power or conquest ; and it may 
almost be said that he inspired his people with his own love 
of peace. He was beloved by his subjects ; he had not a 
single openly professed enemy; and there was only one 
thing to disturb the deep tranquillity in which he and. 
Bertha reigned. But, alas ! this one thing was the cloud 
no bigger than a man's hand, which was to spread and 
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spread until it had darkened all the brightness of their 
summer sky ! 

Father Hubert, who had been confessor to Robert s 
mother, was still at the French Court, and since Gerbert's- 
departure he had become Robert's chief adviser. But 
Bertha felt from him. an uncontrollable aversion : she 
shrank from the thought that he knew all her heart, knew 
of her love to Robert, even back to its very beginning, from 
before her marriage with Eudes ; and strive as she would to- 
regard him only as the holy priest of God, and to forget her 
personal feeling towards him as a man, it was with an 
miaccountable sense of dread and dislike that she went to 
him for confession. 

" He thinks not of my good, some fell purpose is at work 
with him :" so she felt rather than thought each time that 
she experienced the wily glance which accompanied her 
confessor's close questionings, — a glance that seemed as if it 
were entering into the innermost recesses of her life's secret 
places, with intent to drag out and colour and twist and turn 
to the inquisitor's uses all that was there to be foimd. . 

Desiring to conquer her prejudice, and fearing to vex her 
husband, she kept her trouble to herself, and forbore to say 
a word against the favoured priest. 

"For my husband's sake I will conquer my wicked, 
hatred,'* she thought, " he must surely know better than I 
do ; he could not thus honour and respect Hubert if he 
were not good and trustworthy." 

And yet it was on her husband's account that she longed. 
to be rid of the priest. She dreaded the effect of his influ* 
ence; she observed that the king's gloomy fancies were 
increasing : that after each interview with Hubert there 
was a dark cloud upon his brow, telling that morbid. 
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thoughts had been set afloat, and were troubling his timid 
conscience. 

At last one day there was an arrival at the Court ; a 
young priest came, requesting to have an interview with 
the king ; he proved to be a pupil of Geruert*s, who had 
been a fellow student of Robert's in former days; and be 
had just left Gerbert, whose companion he had been on the 
Continent, and who sent by him messages and presents to 
King Robert. 

This priest, Antoine by name, pleased the king well; and 
with a happy, genial face, he brought him to the queen's 
apartments. 

"You must receive him with affection, and prize him 
heartily, my fair queen," he said gaily, " for he used to be 
as a brother to me, and he brings me tidings of a dear 
friend." 

" Ah ! " cried the queen, when next she found herself 
alone with her husband, "ah, that your good Antoine 
might be my confessor instead of Father Hubert." 

The king started. 

" Is it so ? " he repHed. " Can it be as I have feared, 
that you are prejudiced against the holy Hubert ? " 

" I — I have kept it to myself ; I have not complained," 
said Bertha, hesitating and blushing as she spoke. 

" Have you had cause for complaint, and have you kept 
it from me ? " 

" Nay, sweet husband, you must not be angry; I have no 
cause for complaint but that I — I — that I do not love Father 
Hubert." 

" Poor Hubert ! The holy Hubert ! In what manner 
can he have given offence to my Bertha ? " 

" Nay, there has been no offence, but — forgive me, dear 
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husband — I mistrust him, I mistrust his wily look, but, 
most of all, I hate him, because he troubles you. It grieves 
me to see your face so sad and dark and weary, when he 
has been with you, — ^you who have no sins to confess, — ^you 
who are pure and holy ! Surely God and the saints bid 
you love and be happy, and why should he make you 
sad ? Robert, can it be that I have oflFended you ? — that 
you cease to feel satisfied with my love for you ? " 

Even while Bertha was speaking the dark cloud had 
settled on Hobert's brow; but as she concluded, it passed 
away : a loving expression took its place, and he tenderly 
clasped his wife in his arms. 

" That I love you too dearly is perhaps my chief sin," he 
replied. 

" In Father Hubert's eyes ! " put in Bertha, with an 
arch smile. 

"Ah, Bertha," he said, while the grave look returned 
to his face, " you must try for my sake to reverence the 
good Father Hubert. He was my mother's confessor, she 
honoured and loved him, and from my childhood he has^ 
known my innermost heart. I have no one else to remind 
me when I let my thoughts dwell too exclusively on this 
earth and my own happiness, when I indulge myself and 
forget the Church ! The cloud which you see on my brow 
is but a picture of my sinful self-indulgence, and my neglect 
of Holy Church. Father Hubert brings to light the evil 
which might otherwise be hidden from me, until hereafter 
it should bring forth my everlasting punishment. My 
penance on earth is light in comparison, and that I may 
shew my penitent love to the Church, through gifts to her 
priests and to the poor, is my comfort and my blessing." 

" And did Father Gerbert also call vou to account when- 
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ever you were thankful and happy?" asked Bertha. "Did 
he " 

" Ah, Gerbert ! " with a smile, and with a sigh that was 
half regretful, half happy, cried Robert. " Would that our 
Oerbert were here ! " 

The very thought of the good Father Gerbert had acted 
as a ray of sunlight on the perplexities that were weighing 
-down Robert's heart. 

" But it is at least something to have heard of him from 
the young priest Antoine," said Bertha. " You will com- 
mand Antoine to remain, at least for a while, will you not? 
You will not permit him yet to leave the Court ? Ah, that 
Tie might become our spiritual director ! " 

" I will pray him to remain for a while ; but he is about 
to seek for admittance into some holy house ; and it were 
cruel to keep him long in this garish, restless, outer world 
of ours." 

" Is the world then so restless to my husband P Does he 
weary of it already ? " said Bertha, as she drew closer to 
Robert. 

"Nay," answered her husband, tenderly, placing his 
arms round her waist, " you are the sweet saint who gives 
me rest, you are the purity that will keep me safe amidst 
the world's temptations." 

Thus ended the conversation ; and at its conclusion 
Bertha was too happy so much as to remember that her 
request had not been granted. But afterwards she realised 
sadly that her effort had failed, and her heart ached with 
an indefinable foreboding when she thought of Hubert's 
power, and of her husband's unsuspicious, trustful nature. 
Robert, too, thought over the conversation with some pain ; 
he could not bear to feel that he had said a nay to Bertha's 
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petition. To please her was his greatest happiness, and he 
would willingly have cut oflF his right hand, if he could 
thereby have gained the smallest gratification for her. But 
to part with Father Hubert! It would be to give up a 
household god ! Again and again he came to the conclu- 
sion that he would risk everything rather than let Bertha 
be plagued with the presence of a man she abhorred; but a 
superstitious dread always returned to his mind, a presenti- 
ment that with the departure of Hubert some evil would 
overtake the house : and so days and weeks went on, the 
king changing about from perplexity to perplexity, from 
resolution to counter-resolution, Hubert retaining his sway 
as director at the French Court, and Antoine remaining as 
its honoured guest. 

For Robert was loth to part with the young priest ; it 
almost seemed to him as if in Antoine, Gerbert had come 
back ; for though Antoine was a man of far less power than 
Gerbert, he exercised over the king's mind, in a degree, the 
same healthy influence. Indeed his genial, hearty ways, 
and his reminiscences of his tutor, Gerbert, made him a 
favourite with high and low, young and old ; a favourite 
with all but one. This one exception was Father Hubert, 
who from the first moment of Antoine's entrance had looked 
upon him with jealous eyes, on account of his connection 
with Father Gerbert. 

The king made Antoiue a constant companion, but 
Hubert took every opportunity of breaking in upon the 
friendlv Ute-d'tite, and Robert did not dare to exercise 
his kingly authority over the holy man, and bid him be- 
gone. Besides, the old priest knew too well how to work 
his spells, so as to fascinate the king into a love of his 
presence. 
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One day Bobert, after desbiDg Uiat lie might not be 
disturbed, had retired with Antoine to an inner chamber. 
For some time they were left in peace, and were able to 
conrerse &miliarly together, foigettiDg, as was their wont, 
at SQch times, their diffif*reoce of pngifimi as l"Ti<r and sab« 
ject, priest and layman, remembering only that they were 
men and firiends. They spoke of Choich services, of mnsic, 
of holy saints and mirades, and, amidst all this talk, was 
erer a recorrenoe to Crerbert — ^what he thought, what he 
said, what he advised. 

** I could even fEincy," said the king, when again Gerbert 
had been named, '' I could even £ELncy that his spirit firom 
afar was reaching towards us! I could fEincy, dear Antoine, 
that his mantle had fEdlen upon 3rou, and that the saints 
were calling upon you to take his place in our Court." 

•* Xay ; the pious Hubert *^ b^an Antoine. 

" Yes," interrupted Robert, with a sigh, ** to the end we 
must honour Hubert ; but he is old, Antoine, he will die, 
and you Hark ! did you hear ?" 

A slight sound, firom without, had caused the king thus 
to interrupt himself. He started up, turned pale, looked 
fearfully around the room, muttered an Ate^ crossed himself, 
and added, ''Heaven forgive me! I have spoken blasphemy; 
I have contemplated the death of a holy man of Gh>d. 
Hark ! It comes again : the saints are signing to me their 
displeasure ! " 

"Kay," said Antoine, with a smile that might have 
been caught firom Gerbert, "if Father Hubert is a favourite 
of the saints in Paradise, it most please them to hear you 
speak of the day when he is to join them." 

"He k holy," returned the king," as though by the 
assertion trying to assure himself that so it was. " You 
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see him to be so, Antoine P Do you not see In'm to be so P 
Ab ! none is so saintly as Hubert. Would that be and 
Gerbert bad been friends ! " 

" Let us not talk of bim more," said Antoine ; " you are 
liappier wben we speak of Gerbert. Let me tell you of a 
noble deed of our dear Father Gerbert's, " 

But at this instant the bar that fastened the door was 
pushed aside, and Father Hubert entered the room. 

" Sire,*' he said, " I would speak to you on important 
matters connected with the celebration of the festival of 
St. Cyprian. I would speak to you alone." 

With a deep reverence to the king and priest, and with 
a meaning look towards the former, which Robert was too 
much disquieted to perceive, but which was not lost upon 
Hubert, Antoine left the room. 

" My son," said the old priest, in a soft, whining tone, 
while he sanctimoniously turned his eyes upwards, " was 
the discourse which I interrupted of spiritual concerns ? 
Were you speaking of Holy Church, and striving to stir 
up in that unworthy priest some reverence for holy things, 
some reverence for his vocation, some veneration for his 
superiors and for the aged ?" 

"Father, there is no need," replied the king. "We 
were indeed speaking of holy things and of holy men. 
For both, Antoine has reverence; he is, as you know, about 
to submit himself to the rules of some holy order that, dying 
to the world, he may live only the Church's life." 

"Says he so?" returned the priest; and his sanctimonious 
manner but scantily covered the sneer with which he spoke. 

" Ay ; and he speaks as the priest of God should speak. 
He is a true son of the Church." 

" And, doubtless, there is no other mode in which he 

E 
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would more willingly serve the Church ! My son, you 
are easily beguiled." Here the priest changed his tone to 
one of tender solicitude. *' I entreat you to beware of yon 
priest Antoine, as you would beware of a serpent. He 
would seek to displace those who are round aboi^t you ; he 
would become himself your chief adviser. It is given to 
me to read your soul ; and I am sent to warn you." 

" Father, some misjudging tongue has been telling you 
false tales ; Antoine is faithful as yourself, Father Hubert, 
faithfiil as Gerbert, — 



uiu aa vjreruert, " 



Hold," interrupted Hubert ; " couple not those names 
together. Well were it for you if Gerbert had never been 
near your father's Court." 

"Ah, my good Hubert," said Eobert, sadly, "would that 
you and Gerbert could have been friends ! " 

" Peace. It is sacrilege to speak of friendship between 
a lowly son of the Church and a false priest, a follower of 
the world." 

" I tell you, priest, you know not Gerbert," returned 
Bobert, too much nettled by Hubert's persistent prejudice 
against Gerbert to retain the deferential manner which he 
usually bore towards his mother's old confessor. 

"Then you will not be warned," in bitter accents 
answered Hubert; "you will take the word of yonder 
yoimg worldling before that of your mother's counsellor. 
My son, I am an old man," — ^here his voice became 
pathetic, — " I am an old man, and I have watched your 
life from the day of your birth. I know all the thoughts 
of your heart, all your hopes and fears, sins which false 
sons of the Church gloss over I could tell you of. I was 
near you at your baptism ; I was with you as you passed 
from childhood to boyhood, from boyhood to manhood. 
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I saw your devotion to the Churcli, I noticed your love for 
your cousiD, and marked how it drew down your heart from 
heavenly things, I knew of your betrothal although you 
did not consult me, I was present at your marriage. Fain 
would I be with you to the end, to ward oflF evils from your 
path ; and when death calls me to my rest, still I would 
watch over you, and warn you against those who would 
lure you to destruction : be it priest, or be it one who has 
nestled in your bosom, be it the queen herself, I would bid 
you turn away from the tempter, and be saved though as 
by fire.** 

While Hubert spoke, scales, as it were, fell from Robert's 
eyes. The words of Gerbert, " It were well to keep to our- 
selves your late fears and scruples," flashed across his 
memory, the meaning with which Gerbert had warned him 
against enemies was suddenly explained; then all that 
Bertha had said, the earnest manner in which she had 
spoken of "that wily priest," quickly crossed his mind, 
and his belief in Hubert faded away as a dream. All 
timidity left him; for once he remembered that he was 
king ; and the simple dignity with which he rose, and, 
waving his hand towards the door, said, " Enough, father, 
you have spoken, this interview may end," awed even 
Hubert. 

Involuntarily the priest bowed his head, and backed 
towards the door, but on reaching it he recovered his 
self-possession, and changing his former falsely-gentle 
manner to one of haughty dignity, he said, "Before I 
depart, I warn you, rash prince, that the judgment of the 
Church will fall upon you for your sin ! " 

I fear not your threats, false priest," replied the king ; 
" the Church's judgments are ever just, — they are ordered 
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by God, and not by man. Father Hubert, I bow to you 
as priest of the Almighty ; but no longer can you be 
director to the queen or to myself; and as your king I 
command you to leave the Court." 

" As you will, vain prince ; I leave you, then, to the 
machinations of wicked and sacrilegious men ! " 

So spoke the priest ; and in another moment the king 
was left alone, to meditate on what he had done. Qxadually 
his excitement calmed down, and then all the old super- 
stitious dread once more came over him. He had defied 
the priest of God ! It seemed to him that he had offended 
a deity who was powerful for evil ; and already he fancied 
he could hear in the distance the rumblings that told of 
the bolts of judgment hereafter to be hurled upon his head. 
If Hubert stayed he would ward off the evil ; if Hubert 
went, the powers of evil would be let loose to work all 
manner of mischief! And yet the Hubert of whom he 
thought as a protector against evil was not the Hubert 
whom he had just defied, but a visionary saint who had 
once existed, but was now no more. For something 
whispered to him that already the household god had been 
thrown from its pedestal, and that no penitence of his 
could set it up again. A presentiment of a coming cloud 
that was to shadow all his life took possession of his mind, 
and in an agony of fear and remorse he crouched down on 
the ground, muttering AveSy without the least feeling of 
hope or faith that they would avail to avert the looked-for 
adversity. But at last, in the midst of his despair, a faint 
gleam of light seemed to fall ; a petition, which was prayer, 
ascended from his heart, and there came to him a vague 
sense that a mighty Power for good was with him, and 
would shelter him amidst all ill. After a while he arose 
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and sotLght the queen ; and in the joy of seeing her satis- 
faction, and feeling her love and confidence, all his gloomy 
fears disappeared for a time ; but again and again they 
returned, and prompted him to humble himself before 
Hubert, and entreat him to remain. However, Antoine's 
nnconscious influence finally prevailed, and before many 
more days had gone by Hubert had left the Court. He 
vent not empty-handed; for Robert gave him money 
wherewith to found an abbey ; and, outwardly at least, the 
iing and priest parted bs friends. In a soft, insinuating 
voice, the voice that was associated with Robert's earliest 
memories, Hubert pronounced a blessing on the king ; last 
farewells were exchanged ; and then the tie that had bound 
Father Hubert to the Court of France for so many years 
was broken for ever. 

Hubert was gone ! — and in an agony of grief, amidst 
which the days of his childhood seemed to rise up and 
die again, Robert withdrew to a private apartment, and 
desired that he might be left alone. Then he spent the 
day in feusting and prayer. 

But remorse and grief, fear and presentiment of coming 
evil, were soon all forgotten ! A weight seemed to have 
passed from the atmosphere, ten thousand evil spirits to 
have been exorcised, and in the freedom of their pure 
love happily passed the days of Robert and Bertha, 
while Father Antoine's presence hallowed all their joys, 
and forwarded their deeds of devotion and charity; and 
each day as it sped on seemed calmer, sunnier, and surer 
than the last. 

But, suddenly, without a moment's warning, the calm 
was broken in upon. 

One day a sound of horses' feet was heard moving slowly 
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through the streets of Paris, and presently a procession of 
mounted ecclesiastics was seen approaching the Court. 
The cavalcade was from Rome. In the Pope's name hia 
messenger had effected an entrance into the city, and in 
the Pope's name they demanded admission into the king's 
palace. 

What did it portend? What spiritual hlessing was 
ahout to he conveyed to the lowly Rohert, the dutiful son 
of the Church, hy the ambassadors of Gregory the Fifth? 
Gates and doors were thrown open, and Robert's heart beat 
high with excitement, as he prepared to receive his holy 
guests with due reverence and honour. 

So devoted had he been in the service of the Church, 
that it was not possible the message to him from her could 
bo otherwise than a blessed one ! If such was the thought 
of his heart, it was not from conceit, but from the sincerity 
and trustful guilelessness of his spirit. 

But his heart sank with fear of he knew not what when 
he recognised amongst the priests, the bowed figure and 
hypocritical face of Father Hubert, and encountered the 
stem gaze of his fellow-ecclesiastics. 

Before long all was explained : the Pope's message had 
been delivered, and Robert knew he must give up his wife, 
the apple of his eye, or bear the worst anathemas of the 
Church. So suddenly had the blow fallen that at first he was 
almost stunned. It seemed to him as if he were in a frightful 
dream from which he could not wake ! Then followed a 
terrible conflict. Should he defy the Church ? It was 
not possible ; it would be to give up all hopes of heaven, 
to deliver himself into the jaws of a whole army of demons ; 
and yet every instinct of the nature which God had made 
cried out against him, if for an instant he contemplated the 
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other altematiye, — separation from his wife ; and the voice 
of God Himself reiterated the words, " That which God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder/' 

" The Church made us one " ! the unhappy king at 
length ventured to reply, but in pitiless mocking tones the 
Yoice of Hubert whispered close to his ear, " All power is 
ddivered unto the Church: that which is, she has power 
to make as though it were not '^ ! 

Robert started at hearing an echo of the words which, 
when spoken by Gerbert, had brought strength and comfort 
to his heart ; and Hubert, perceiving that his speech had 
produced the effect he had intended it to have, went on 
with a triumphant smile, 

" Did you fondly dream that you were alone with your 
flatterer, that day when he tempted you to sin, because no 
form was visible to your mortal eye ? Did you forget that 
your sin was sure to find you out ? Know that when the 
Ohurcli wills it even walls may have ears " ! 

Robert trembled. It was more natural to him to believe 
that superhuman ears had heard his conversation with 
Gerbert, and that superhuman lips had revealed it, word 
for word, to Hubert, than to suspect that the wary man — 
jealous of Gerbert's influence over him — had watched his 
movements himself; from secret passages within the walls, 
had listened to conversations, had become acquainted with 
Robert's fears and scruples, had awakened to the fact that 
Robert was in a slight degree Bertha's blood relation, and 
but for his own interest's sake would have endeavoured to 
put a stop to the marriage which, through his interference, 
the Pope had now ordered to be dissolved. 

"Know," continued the priest, while Robert remained 
wrapped in amazed dismay, " know that no sin can be so 
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secretly done but the judgments of the Church will fall 
upon it " ! 

" What God has joined let not man put asunder," almost 
unconsciously answered Eobert, something, as it seemed, 
impelling the words through his lips. 

But the priest had his reply ready, "All power is 
delivered unto the Church.'* 

Then followed a clamour of voices, amidst which the 
king sat silent, but at length he rose, and in a calm, gentle 
tone, said with dignity, 

" I will be guided by the queen, my wife.'* 

So, soon. Bertha was hearing the cruel tidings from her 
husband's lips. Her face flushed as she listened, and at 
first she was too much agitated to speak, but presently 
looking up with a serene face, she said, "They cannot 
hurt us, Robert, God is on our side, God and the Church" I 

Then they clung together, and Robert's heart was 
strengthened. When fears and doubts came back to 
him; he consulted Antoine, who timidly gave counsel such 
as Gerbert would have given, but then added words 
of caution, invoking the saints, crossing himself, praying 
for forgiveness if there were aught of impiety in his 
counsel, yet again repeating the advice that answered to 
the voice of truth and love which was speaking through 
Robert's heart. 

A short time was allowed to the king, in which to make 
up his mind whether he would cast off his wife or bear the 
penalties of the Pope's indignation ; and when the period 
came to a close, he remained firm in his resolution that 
nothing but death should part him and Bertha. 

The sentence of excommunication was passed ! Robert 
implored for mercy, but all in vain. In vain, expressing his 
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regrets that he had omitted to sue for a dispensation before 
the marriage, he besought the Pope of his clemency to 
grant, even at the eleventh hour, the requisite grace. In 
vain he drew a touching picture of his wife's youth and 
piety, and descanted on the purity of the conjugal affection 
existing between himself and her. In vain he declared his 
veneration for the head of the Church, his willingness to 
bow to his authority in all else but the one required obedi- 
ence, his readiness to undergo any penance, to found any 
number of abbeys and churches. All was in vain ! Nothing 
could have availed to touch the flint-like heart of Gregory 
the Fifth, and his determination to have an absolute and 
unconditional obedience remained unmoved. 

So two innocent beings were doomed to misery. Excom- 
municated, cast out of the Church, beyond the pale of 
salvation! forbidden to approach a priest for confession 
and absolution, excluded from holy communion and from 
all religious observances, — deserted by God and man ! — such 
seemed their hopeless condition, and yet they continued firm 
in their resolution to cling to each other for ever. 

The very attendants who had hitherto loved and honoured 
the gentle king and queen, now gazed at them from a 
distance with fearful, pitying wonder, scarcely daring to 
approach even to reKeve their temporal wants. Only here 
and there was one foimd who had courage to obey the 
natural instinct which bade him have compassion on the 
innocently condemned pair. Antoine was one of these few : 
he dared not, indeed, disobey the Church by coming near 
them in his priestly character ; but, disguised as a menial, 
again and again he was by their side, whispering words of 
encouragement and hope. 
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"Be brave, keep up your hearts," lie said; "Gregory 
the Fifth will not live for ever ! Remember Gerbert V 

Ah, if they could but have foreseen ! If they could but 
have read the hidden meaning contained in Antoine's oft- 
repeated words, a meaning but vaguely understood by him- 
self, then indeed they might have held out, then might 
they have defied Gregory to the utmost. It was but for a 
little while, brighter days were fast approaching for Chris- 
tendom ; a juster and humbler man, a holier bishop than 
Pope Gregory the Fifth, was soon to rule the Church. Ah, 
if they could but have foreseen ! But even as it was, 
Antoine's words always left them strengthened and consoled. 
Bertha, indeed, scarcely needed such help, for her heart 
remained ever strong and hopeful, and she did not for a 
moment doubt that in clinging to each other, even in de- 
spite of decree and threat, they were doing the will of Gt)d. 
But with Robert it was otherwise : his conscience was 
assailed by all manner of dreadful doubts, at times he had 
visions of saints and angels who beckoned him forward, 
bidding him make peace with the Church, picturing to his 
imagination the blessedness that he would find if he would 
but submit himself to her, and demons seemed to be holding 
him back, stirring up his pride and tempting him to put 
earthly happiness before heavenly glory. Then he would 
resolve to obey what seemed to be the Church's call ; but 
no sooner was his resolution formed than he seemed to hear 
a stem voice saying, " What God has joined together, let 
not man put asunder ;" and thinking with loving remorse 
of his wife, again he felt that at no price could he be brought 
to part with her, felt that nothing but a base cowardice 
could make him agree to do so, that if he did he should be 
unworthy of the very least of the Church's favours. But 
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again, and yet again, the doubts returned to trouble his 
conscience, till at length Bertha began to perceive that the 
conflict was gradually wearing him out, and as she watched* 
him daily becoming thinner, and observed the anxious, 
resiiess look in his eyes, she, too, lost heart ; and by degrees 
it dawned upon her mind, that for his sake it might become 
her duty to endure the agony of separation from him. But 
she took care not to let her husband know that she was 
aware of his doubts and scruples, and by her cheerful ways 
and hopeful words she tried to keep up both his strength 
and her own. 

"How happy we are, Robert V she said, one day to her 
husband ; " for we are one, and in clinging together we are 
doing the will of God." 

" Happy ?" Yes, as Bertha spoke a thrill of intense 
joy passed through Robert's heart ; but in a moment ho 
turned from her side, and glancing fearfully around him, 
said, — 

" Hush, speak not of happiness, it is the Church's will 
that we should suffer; we may not love each other, we 
cannot be happy till we have submitted." 

" But we are submitting, we are bearing the will of God, 
rather than do that which we know to be wrong. Are we 
not doing that which Gerbert would command? And 
when Gerbert speaks are not his words such as God and 
Holy Church have put into his mouth P Dare we disobey 
such words ?" 

" Gerbert ! Gerbert ! Ah, that he were here," exclaimed 
Robert distractedly. 

" But God is with us, and Antoine." 

" Hush !" again, cried Robert, *' Antoine, the priest, is 
forbidden to come near us ; we may not confess or receive 
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absolution, day after day the burden of sin increases, and 
we have no hope of salvation ! We are cast out, cast out I 
woe is our portion for ever !'* 

"Patience, sweet husband; patience, bear up, and hope 
io the end. God will bring us back to the Church, our 
sorrow will not last for ever !" 

Another day when Bertha saw that her husband was in 
one of his dejected moods, she came up to where he was 
listlessly seated, his head bowed down on his hands, and 
placing herself by his side, "Look up Robert,*' she said ; 
"" let us trust to Holy Church, and patiently bide her time. 
Last night I was bewailing our banished state, and thinking 
sadly of your grief, and at last, in the bitterness of my soul 
I cried aloud, "Oh, why does Holy Church, which has 
made us one, why does she let her priests desert us and 
leave us to die for lack of spiritual food, because we obey 
Tier in clinging together ?" But suddenly a voice like soft 
music said, " You shall not die ; I am a messenger from 
Holy Church, and I come to tell you that even in the desert 
Ood can give you life : trust in Him who never forsakes you, 
he patient and hope to the end. It was surely a saint of 
Ood who spoke, and his words left me strong ; and you, too, 
my husband, you, too, they will make strong and hopeful." 

Then Robert once more took courage. 

"Yes, we will have patience,'* he said; "the Church 
loves us, surely she will take pity on us soon, and send her 
priests to relieve our misery." 

So their resolution to hold out was strengthened ; but as 
day after day went by, and the Pope remained inexorable, 
again Robert's faith failed, again his conscience became 
troubled. 

At last, one night. Bertha was awakened out of her sleep 
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by groans and moans and sobs, and raising her head she saw 
her hnsband prostrated on the floor. " Ah," she heard him 
sigh, amidst his lamentations, " Ah, that I had never com- 
mitted this sin ; ah, that I had never loved her ; ah, that 
we coidd separate without her sufiering ! Then should I 
be once more at peace in the bosom of the Church. It 
were best to submit ourselves, but she would suffer ! Ohy 
Holy Virgin, look upon us, show us the way to submission, 
and take us from this miserable earth to the glory of the 
saints in paradise !" 

" We must yield," said Bertha to herself; " his conscience- 
is troubled, and it were selfish of me to allow him to resist 
longer." But resolving not to disturb him then, she lay 
pondering sadly, while silent tears fell from her eyes, and 
she lifted up her heart in prayer for strength to bear the 
grief that she felt must come. 

During her meditations she fell into an uneasy slumber, 
dreaming confusedly of her husband, of the saints, and of 
some stem voice which said ever, " Submit, submit ;" then 
she awoke with a start ; and trying to recall her dream, 
could only remember the voice which had said, " Submit, 
submit." Musing sadly, again she fell asleep to dream in 
the same feverish manner, and again she awoke to troubled 
musings, till a third time she dropt asleep, and once more 
dreamt confusedly, once more waking, as it seemed, at the 
cry, " Submit, submit." 

She did not go to sleep again. The morning was begin- 
niug to dawn, and taking care not to awaken her husband, 
who was then in a heavy slumber by her side, she rose and 
went to the window. The horizon line was coloured with 
a faint, rosy pink, which deepened and brightened, till, at 
length the sun rose. Bertha watched, at first, with weary. 
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liopeless thoughts, then with a strong determination, then 
with a hidden hope which whispered of things beyond the 
grave ; and while she watched and thought and prayed, her 
three troubled dreams of the night before seemed to form 
themselves into a vision before her mind's eve. 

She went and stood by her husband's side, gazing at him 
till he woke, and then while he looked up at her with 
wondering eyes, she said, " Robert, in the watches of the 
night I saw a vision. It seemed to me that I was reclining 
on a bank of sweet smelling flowers> and my heart was full 
of love and happiness, till suddenly I discovered that you 
wore not by my side ; then I heard mournful sounds as of 
one in grief and pain, and when I raised my eyes, I per- 
ceived an arid desert all round my bank, and you were in 
the midst of it, far away from all help and comfort. I would 
have gone to you, but some thing bound me to the spot 
where I was, and suddenly a voice close by my side said, 
* The sin is yours, submit, yield yourself to the Church, and 
the desert will become a flowery plain.' Then I saw that 
one of God's saints was with me, and I bowed my head and 
said, ^ I yield, I yield,' and in an instant the desert was 
changed to a glorious garden, and I saw you there in peace 
and happiness, and I, too, was happy in your content." 

She looked so beautiful as she spoke, her face was lit up 
with such a bright light from within, that it seemed to Robert 
as if she were in very truth a saint from paradise, sent to 
visit him in his distress. For a while he gazed at her in 
silence, and then, eagerly seizing her hand, — 

** You are my saint for ever," he said, *' you come to me 
from paradise, and you must never leave me !" 

Then the light died out of Bertha's face, and in a sorrow- 
ful voice she answered — 
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"We must part, my husband. It is the will of God 
that we submit ourselves to the Pope's decree ; but we can- 
not be separated, in love we are one for ever, and we shall 
meet again in Paradise V 

" You must not leave me, you must not leave me," Robert 
continued to repeat. He was weak and feverish, worn out 
in body and mind, and Bertha soothed him as she would 
have soothed a troubled child; but she remained firm, say- 
ing again, " We must part, it is the will of God." And 
Eobert had no strength to resist, but like a child gave 
himself up to the guidance of his wife. 

"Then I must tell the holy monks," he said, "that 
you are on their side, that you have resolved to leave me. 
I promised them that it should be so, but I asked for a 
Utfle delay; and while I tarried, not daring to tell you, it 
seemed to me that God fought against my determination^ 
and whichever way I looked my soul was troubled, and the 
saints seenied to frown upon me; but now you tell me that 
the monks are right, that it is the will of heaven that I 
should give up all that makes earth dear to me ; and God 
and the saints are smiling on your words " ! 

For the monks had worked upon Robert's conscience, 
and had played tricks upon his imagination, till at length 
they had persuaded him that the curse of God had indeed 
come down on his marriage with Bertha, and he had agreed 
to give her up, only asking for a short reprieve. 

" Yes," replied Bertha, " it is the will of Heaven ! " 

So they bowed their heads, and the Pope's will was done; 
the marriage was declared to have been null and void, and 
Bertha was considered to be no longer Queen of France. 

There was a heart-rending parting; and then, while 
Bertha, broken-hearted, — though with the serenity of her 
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saint-like submission, entered the convent that was hence- 
forth to be her refuge, rejoicings took place at the Court of 
France. The Church had willed it so ; there were pro- 
cessions, there were special services in the churches, all 
to testify the joy with which the Church received her 
repentant son back again into her bosom. And Robert 
strove hard to enter into this joy, strove to believe that he 
was indeed blest, and by means of spiritual excitement 
tried to rid himself of the weary numbness which had 
faUen on his heart, and to feel the peace into which he had 
so lately been brought: tried, but in vain; a dark mist 
seemed to have gathered over everjrthing, and the heaven 
for which he had given up earth seemed now farther away 
than ever. 

But with Bertha it was otherwise. Out of love for her 
husband she had at length given up a treasure which love 
for her husband had made dear to her, and peace followed 
upon the sacrifice. 

The hours passed in contemplation and devotion were 
sweet, for her heart was given to God ; and the hours 
spent in visiting the sick and poor were sweet, for it was a 
labour of love : and through all she thought constantly of 
her husband, and her life was a continual prayer for him. 
" He is at peace,*' she woidd murmur; " now that I am far 
away from him he will become a saint:" and then she 
would smile to herself. She was so gentle and tender that 
all loved her; and when discontent or weariness oppressed 
the nuns, her loving sympathy had power to charm it away. 
She gave no heed to her own ease or comfort ; in her care 
for others, even forgetting to eat and take rest. So strong 
was the spirit within her that she did not discover that her 
bodily strength was gradually failing ; so brave and cheer- 
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M was she, that the nuns around her did not find out 
how weak she was growing, did not see that she was daily 
wasting away. They only perceived that the halo of glory 
above her brow was ever brightening, and felt that she was 
rising to a higher state than theirs. 

During the year 998, gloomy thoughts were spreading 
through the land, because men believed that the end of the 
world was drawing near. Men left off working, and spent 
their time in prayer and lamentations, or in seeking to forget 
their fear in riot and pleasure. But some few looked anxiously 
forward to " the day of the Lord,'' which was to end the 
darkness of that wicked age ; and when the expectation 
found its way into the quiet of the convents and monas- 
teries, and brought dread and gloom to many timid though 
pious souls, for Bertha it brought only joy and hope. 

"The world is about to pass away," she said: "but 
God's light will shine brightly upon the Church ; She will 
be raised to the life everlasting. The shadows are increas- 
ing, but soon they will disappear in the light.'' 

It indeed seemed that the shadows were gathering round 
Bertha. She became so feeble that she could no longer 
move about the house. Almost to the last she requested to 
be carried into the chapel, once or twice a day ; but after a 
while she could only lie on the bed, perfectly motionless, 
unable to bear the sound of reading or prayer ; for days 
she continued in this state, but one day, for one instant, all 
her energies seemed to revive. She sat up, and said quite 
strongly to the nun who was in attendance on her, 

" Tell him — tell him that I have seen the light. It is 
drawing nearer, they cannot keep it from us, and soon we 
shall be able to see each other." 

Then she fell back exhausted, and perceiving a different 
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look come over her face, they called the priest, who was 
just in time to administer to her the last Sacraments, 
before her eyes closed on earth, and she found herself 
resting in the fulness of the Light Whose approach she had 
been watching. 

But for Robert there were still to be days of waiting,, 
days of gloom and weariness, which were yet to end in 
peace and light. When the tidings reached him of 
Bertha's death, at first there was a burst of grief, but by 
degrees softer and more peaceable thoughts stole into his 
life. He learnt to believe that Bertha was a saint in 
heaven, watching over him, guarding him from evil, help- 
ing to fit him to join her beyond the grave ; and this feel- 
ing brought him constant consolation. The hope that he 
might join her some day, gave him a thrill of happiness, 
and yet it was not without terror that he contemplated the 
the fast coming judgment, the year that was to bring des- 
truction to the world, to the punishment of evil-doers, and 
the triumph of all that was holy. His own conscience 
troubled him much, and he feared and trembled even while 
he looked forward with a strange yearning to the appear- 
ance of One who would set all things in order, shed a light 
over truth and purity, and cast down falsehood and violence. 
So in looking for the coming of his Lord, the saintiy king 
became more saintly, — all his days were given up to deeds 
of charity, work for the Church, acts of devotion, penances, 
and fasting. Little need was there for secular work, and 
care for the future welfare of the kingdom, since outward 
things were to be brought to a speedy termination, and 
" the fashion of this world " was passing away. 

The year arrived, the dreaded year, the last year of the 
10th century, the last year, it was supposed, of the world. 
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It brought indeed changes, though not such changes as 
men had been looking for. It brought the death of 
Gregory V., and in his stead Gerbert, the holy and true, 
was placed on the Papal throne, under the title of 
Sylvester 11. 

A messenger from God, indeed, was this Sylvester, whose 
holy influence shed a light through the Church which was 
reflected over the whole world. He put down abuses, he 
stirred up men to earnestness, and by his own pure and holy 
life set an example to all Christendom. 

Robert no longer found any difficulty in living as a 
devoted son of the Church, and his days went calmly by, 
the memory of Bertha mingling with his every thought. 
But he was not for long allowed to dream in peace of 
Bertha's presence, or to live in his memory of her. A new 
wife was forced upon him, — the beautiful but imperious 
Constance of Provence. Finding little sympathy from her, 
he withdrew more than ever into himself, and became even 
more eccentric in his mode of life, more morbid, less kingly, 
more the tool of the priests around him. But his people 
still looked up to him as a father, still loved and honoured 
him ; for his sweet nature and earnest piety could not be 
hid, but were felt as a life-giving influence throughout the 
land. His was a peaceful reigu in the midst of troublous 
times : and when Constance did her best to stir up enmity 
between him and his son Henry, he disarmed the prince's 
rebellion by at once meeting him with a generous and loving 
forgiveness. 

In 1031 Robert was returning from a pilgrimage to 
certain sanctuaries, when he was attacked, at Malun, by 
fever. He became delirious, and during his imconscious 
state his mind seemed to be wandering back \atc> t\i^ ^^' 
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of his early youth. Suddenly, in the midst of the Aves 
and Litanies which he was continually repeating, he would 
break off and cry out, "Bertha, Bertha, sweet cousin, do 
not leave me. Tou must be my saint, to guard me from 
evU/' 

Then again he startled his attendants by crying out, 
" Is the queen at hand ? bid her come to me." 

And when they drew near to soothe him, with promises 
that he would soon reach the Court and be with the queen, 
he sighed out, " Bertha, Bertha ! " 

But then, while the attendants looked from one to another, 
at a loss what to say, his face was suddenly illumined by a 
bright smile, and turning his eyes to the side of the bed, and 
stretching out his hand, as if he saw some one, he mur- 
mured — 

" Stay with me, stay with me, they cannot separate us. 
God has made us one, we are one for ever. One for ever ! 
One for ever " ! he kept on repeating. 

When the fever left him he was very weak, and gradu- 
ally he sank to his rest. 

He seemed to rally a little when the priest came to 
administer the last Sacraments ; and when they thought the 
last gasp was at hand, with a smile he pointed to the bed- 
side, saying, "She has come to fetch me! God and his 
saints be praised ! " 

Then his head fell back heavily, and he passed away to 
his rest. 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 



Great festivities were being held at Saumur. For Louis 
ihe ninth, of France had summoned his vassals thither, 
including many ecclesiastics, for the performance of the 
ceremony by which his brother Alphonse was to be put 
into possession of the province of Poictou, 

A magnificent banquet, which had been given in the 
market halls, was just concluded, and the king and his 
court had withdrawn to the pleasure-room of a neighbour- 
ing castle for dancing and other amusements. 

The queen, Margaret of Provence, was not present ; but 
ihe queen-mother, Blanche of Castile, and her attendant 
ladies added much to the brilliancy and interest of the 
assemblage. And, — ^while music sounded and the numerous 
:gallants approached the ladies of their choice and prepared 
to begin the merry dance, — ^the still beautiful Blanche 
«at in state, regarding with a somewhat severe and haughty 
Air the gay scene which was little to her taste. 

Presently, however, her manner changed. A knight ^m 
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belonging to the royal household was passing by, and, as 
he glanced casually in the direction of her chair, she 
graciously invited him to come near, and had soon drawn 
him into a deep and ardent conversation. Sir Hugh de 
Rancon, for this was the name of the knight whom Queen 
Blanche had thus honoured by especial notice, knew well 
how to suit his mood to that of those with whom he held 
companionship. And he had succeeded in gaining with 
Queen Blanche a character for sanctity and devotion which 
he was far from deserving. He possessed in no ordinary 
degree that peculiar power, — a power which would seem to 
be independent of intellectual or moral superiority, — ^by 
which some men are able to draw into rapport, so to speak, 
with their own, the spirits of others for good or evil. Over 
Blanche he had exercised this power. And despite her 
determined character, unknown to herself, her strong mind 
was much under the sway of his influence. 

The subjects of the conversation in which they were 
engaged were religious and political. They discussed the 
affairs of the kingdom : and the queen expressed her joy 
in the good understanding existing between her sons Louis 
and Alphonse. They spoke of the coming ceremony at 
Poictiers, in which the vassals of the Court were to render 
homage to their liege lord. Then, hushing their voices and 
glancing cautiously around, they spoke of the Count de la 
Marche. And when the queen declared herself happy to 
flee, on this occasion, his loyal demeanour towards the king, 
and the friendliness of his manner towards his rightful 
suzerain, the Count of Poictou, de Rancon gravely shook 
his head. 

" You distrust this apparent duty and submission ? *' 
asked Blanche. 
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"Nay, madame, I doubt not the faith of the noble Hugh 
de Lusignan," repKed de Bancon, "but I fear the influence 
of his haughty and imperious wife, who cares rather to 
have it remembered that she is the Queen-dowager of 
England, than that her lord owes homage to the wise and 
holy King of France ! " 

"But you, also, have influence with Hugh de la 
Marche?'' 

"Ay, madam, and right earnestly shall my poor influ- 
ence be exerted in the cause of loyalty and honour. Nor 
will I fail to acquaint you should I learn aught that 
might give me cause to fear an approaching rebellion." 

After a while the conversation drifted to a new topic, 
one that had an especial interest for de Rancon. The 
Lady H^lo'ise de Villette, who was Queen Blanche's 
favourite maid of honour, and was regarded by de Kancon 
as his promised bride, formed the new and interesting sub- 
ject of their conversation. 

H^lo'ise was the daughter of Count John de Villette^ 
who held in fief a castle in the province of Champagne. 
Her father's disposition was so gentle, tender and pitiful, 
that in days gone by he would have stedfastly refused to 
betroth the motherless child, whom he loved so truly, to 
any one who had not gained her affections. He would 
have scorned to follow the example of the many knights 
and nobles of that day who overlooked their daughter's 
happiness, or sacrificed it to their own ambition. But, 
alas, his never vigorous mind had been gradually giving 
way beneath the effects of repeated sorrow, together with 
the ill-health consequent on a neglected wound; and at 
length he had simk into the imbecility of premature old 
age. It is not, then, surprising that in this helpless state 
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he should have succumbed to the influence of de Rancon's 
powers of fascination ; that Sir Hugh should have found it 
no difficult matter to make the count see with his eyes, 
think with his mind, feel as the passionate selfishness of 
his feeling dictated. In short it is no wonder that he 
should have succeeded, by degrees, in persuading him that 
it would be for his daughter's happiness to permit an 
alliance between her and the heir of the de Rancon 
domains; and that, finally, he should have gained his 
consent to the desired betrothal. 

To do the knight justice, he really loved H^loise with 
such love as men of his stamp are capable of feeling : a 
love little in accordance with the spirit of the pure laws of 
chivalry ; a love which had its rise in selfishness, and the 
aim of which was only self-gratification. But other motives 
besides those inspired by his sentiments towards the Lady 
H^lo'ise were at work in de Rancon's mind, prompting 
him to put into effect his determination to obtain posses- 
fiion of her hand. The Count de Villette had no surviving 
son. Therefore, according to the agreement between him 
and his liege lord the king, on his death the fair demesne 
of Villette would revert to the crown, to be bestowed, in 
vassalage, on whomsoever the sovereign should please to 
elect as the present count's successor. That the fair and 
just-minded Louis would make this election in favour of 
the husband of the dead count's daughter, was the confi- 
dent expectation of de Rancon. Thus love and ambition 
for a time worked in unison within his breast : but they 
worked warily. It was his policy as well as his whim to 
seek to conquer the heart of H^loise before claiming her 
hand. So he willed that the count's consent to a betrothal 
should, for the present, be kept a secret from his lady-love. 
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He understood the character of H^lo'ise well enough to be 
aware that she was capable of taking a desperate course 
rather than permit herself to be drawn into a union against 
her will^ against the promptings of her heart. Ho felt his 
power over her, but he was sensible of an answering power 
of repulsion within her mind ; and to subdue this was his 
present aim. 

Bat it was Queen Blanche's earnest desire to see her 
fevonrite, H^loise, married to the knight for whom she had 
so great a regard; and she often urged him at once to claim 
the right her father had given him to make her his be- 
trothed. 

"It marvels me, Sir Knight," she said, as they talked 
together now, "that you should delay longer to claim her 
as your right ; that you should hesitate to do that which 
is for the maiden's welfare as well as for your own." 

"Madam," replied de Eancon, "with your, gracious 
permission, I wiU win her heart ere I force her to become 
my wife." 

** Think you then. Sir Knight, that the maiden would 
dare to resist the will of her father, the command of her 
king, the desire of her queen and mistress ?" 

"Madam, the Lady H^loise has gained, through the 
companionship of her royal mistress, an intense devotion to 
Holy Church. Were I to press her against her will to 
become my betrothed, it were easy for her to believe she 
heard the voice of our Holy Mother calling her to dedicate 
her life to the service of religion in a convent." 

" Ay, but she has been taught by her mistress obedience 
to the king," replied Blanche. 

" And the king, madam P Is not he devoted above all 
things to the interest of Holy Church P " 
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" Meanwhile, fair knight/' returned the queen, evading 
a direct reply, " do you fear no other influence, no influence 
of a more earthly nature than that of Holy Church, which 
may be gaining an ascendancy while you thus delay to take 
your rigrht ? Fear vou naugrht that may be effected by von 
crowd of eager claimants P " and she glanced in the direc- 
tion of numerous knights and esquires who were assiduously 
surrounding the chair of the Lady H61o'ise. 

" Madame," returned the knight, haughtily, " I fear no 
one of those presumptuous aspirants more than I should 
fear him were he to become my antagonist in mortal 
combat ! Think you the heart of my lady-love is stirred 
by such as they ? Nay, gracious madam, if it please you 
to regard the countenance of the Lady H^loise, you will 
perceive that she receives each one with a glance of quiet 
disdain." 

It indeed did not seem as if the Lady H^loise were 
moved by any of the adorers who approached her footstooL 
Her beautiful face certainly seemed to brighten with each 
gaze that was turned upon it. but its animltion proceeded 
&om the earnestness of the thought that was passing 
through her own mind, and she had the air of one whose 
spirit was abstracted from the gay scene in which she was 
forced to bear a part. Or if the witty saying of some 
gallant provoked a playful smile, and caused her eyes to 
sparkle with merriment, the change was only momentary, 
and her countenance resumed again its wonted serious, 
though sweet and gracious, character. 

*' Madam," replied de Rancon, "with your permission, 
I will now myself venture to the side of my lady-love, 
while you remain watching the effect produced by my 
approach." 
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So saying he made his obeisance, and leaving Blanche, 
proceeded toward the spot where the Lady H61oise was 
seated. By the mere force^ as it appeared, of his will he 
cleared a way for himself through the crowd by which she 
was surrounded; and, on reaching her, he caused all to 
fall back by means of a haughty glance which seemed to 
say, " It is my right to be here ! '' But then his manner 
changed. It became tender, earnest, gentle, even humble, 
as he bent his eyes on H^loise, and gradually drew her 
into conversation. And, whereas on his first coming up 
she had turned away from him with a shrinking gesture, 
soon she was giving to him her imdivided attention, raising 
an animated face to his, and listening with rapt interest to 
his eloquent words. 

Queen Blanche was not the only witness of this scone. 

A knight, with a countenance that was at once brave, 
gentle, and saint-like, had for some time been watching 
H^loise out of eyes that expressed the pure and steadfast 
love he felt for her. But at the moment in which he saw 
de Bancon forcing his way to the lady's side his eyes had 
flashed indignantly, and his face had lost its peaceful 
serenity; and now, with trouble and hot resentment in 
his breast, Erard de Coucy stood looking at his lovely 
cousin and the hypocritical knight, by her side, who was 
exercising over her for evil his peculiar power. 

Nor was Erard the only indignant looker-on. 

Af youth, in page's costume, but taller and more manly 
in appearance than the greater number of his fellows, had 
also been gazing devotedly from a distance on the Lady 
H^loise de Villette, whose marvellous beauty had that day 
inspired his imagination with feelings that were altogether 
new to him. 
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His heart one moment glowing with bright and joyous 
fancies, the next swelling with proud and discontented 
thoughts, he had continued to gaze from afar, while other 
adorers pressed forward. 

" Ah," he had sighed to himself at length, "were I only 
in the place of one of those chevaliers, the strength of my 
love would surely conquer, and I should become the chosen 
knight of my lady-love." 

While the page thus sighed, de Bancon had come for- 
ward ; and, as he watched the overbearing knight throwing 
down, as it were, all before him, and winning his goal, 
anger had gained the ascendancy in his breast. And now, 
as he still stood at his watching-post, gazing at his fortunate 
rival, his patience lost all bounds, and, forgetting the pre- 
sence of those around him, he exclaimed, half aloud, " Ton 
evil-faced knight must be the foul fiend himself ! " 

But he was recalled to a sense of his indecorum by the 
touch of a hand on his shoulder, and, looking up with a 
start, he saw, gazing at him with an expression that was at 
once stem and kind, a gentleman, whom he took for one of 
the king's lords. Remarkable was this person for the 
simplicity of his dress; but his manner was noble and 
gentle, and his presence commanding. His face was ex- 
ceedingly fair and beautiful, and expressive of strength, 
sweetness, and intellect. 

" Have a care. Sir Page," he said with an authoritative 
air, "lest he whom you name thus rashly obey your 

4 

thoughtless call." 

"Bon Sieur, I called him not," returned the page, boldly, 
when he had recovered from his first confusion. " But I 
pray you turn your eye in the direction of yon dark-faced 
knight, and tell me if I err in thinking that I perceive the 
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fifceness of the evil one resting upon him P Yet, Holy Mary^ 
me I but a knight, and entitled to meet him as an equal 
b a &ir combat, his heart should feel the touch of steel 
She any other mortal, and his proud head bow low, and" — 
hve the page abruptly paused, in an instant adding, bitterly, 
"Bat^ alas, I am only a page ! " 

** MeChinks, profane youth, you have much to learn ere 
nm be fit for the holy state of knighthood! Are you 
pnxrant of that which Holy Church says touching him 
id^ roles not his own spirit P Ee vengeful feehng such as 
j^flt which you have just expressed is unbecoming and 
MDihxistLan, save where the enemies of our holy religioa 
(19 ooncemed. Have you no fear, moreover, lest She,. 
IJhoee sacred name you have so lightly uttered, should 
idke you dumb for blasphemy P'' 

The page was about to make a haughty reply, but there 
ni8 that in his companion's manner which caused the 
VOrdB he would have spoken to die away on his lips, and 
HI sank his head, abashed. 

•• Tet," went on the knight, this time in an encouraging 
iqaip-^ ''yet I admire your brave spirit, and would fain see 
Pita xabed to the rank for which you are an aspirant.. 
jfay, look up, gentle youth, and tell me your name, and 
irfbvm me wherefore your master, the Sieur de Joinville, 
HdnkB fit to retain you for so long a time in the garb of a 

*^Mj name, Sir Kmght,'' began the page, is Eeginald. 

bYeney '' 

,!^.I)0T6ney I'' interrupted his companion; 'tis a brave* 

and an honoured ! May you prove worthy of your 

idUf fighting for his king ; and of your grand- 

of wounds received when warring in the 
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Holy Land ! I have heard something of your story fipom 
my well-beloved friend, the Sieur de Joinville : I would 
fain learn more of it from your own lips." 

" You have heard of my lady's vow to my mother, on 
her death-bed, to keep me ever about her person as her 
own page ? You have heard of my late master's vow to 
raise me to the rank of esquire in the service of the Sieur 
de Joinville, and to let me follow in the train of no other 
knight P You have heard that, dying ere I had gone 
through the seven years' training he considered needfrd, 
he made the same vow binding on his son, my present 
lordP" 

"Ay! and well is it for your noble master that he keeps 
the sacred vow, for which God and His saints will call hirn 
to account. But it marvels me. Sir Laggard, that you 
should not yet have passed over the time allotted for your 
training in warlike exercises ! " 

The youth's eyes flashed fire. 

" Think you, then, Sir Knight," he cried, " that of my 
own free will I have watched those inferior to myself in 
years, ay, and, if my noble master speaks truly, in capacity, 
also, pass me by, and obtain the promotion for which I 
vainly thirst ? Ah, that my father had lived at least one 
other year ! You have heard my poor mother's story, Bon 
Sieur P" Reginald's manner softened as he named his 
mother, and his eye grew moist, and his lips for a moment 
trembled. "You have heard of her overwhelming grief 
at my father's death, of her sickness, of her refusal to part 
with me, of her flight, of our return to the Castle de Join- 
ville, when I was long past the age at which a youth of 
noble degree should naturally enter upon his warlike 
training P Yet, you mistake, Sir Knight! The seven 
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years of my service as page are already past. Would that 
it had been so, some eight months ago, when one of my 
master's esquires put on the hauberk! But, alas, the 
appointed tune had not then expired, and the Sieur de 
Joinville refused to raise me to the rank of an esquire. 
And since he ever follows after the king in simplicity of 
manners, he will not add another to the number of his 
esquires. Thus it is, you perceive, noble knight, that I am 
doomed yet to wait. Can you wonder that at times I am 
driven almost to madness by the tedium of my inglorious 
existence?" 

"Tour case is a hard one, fair youth," returned the 
knight. "What say you, — ^will you leave your present 
service, and follow in the train of a knight belonging to 
the royal household ? The king holds in high esteem your 
noble master, the Sieur de Joinville ; yet I myself am on 
terms of even closer intimacy with Louis of France." 

For an instant the youth's eyes glistened ; but then he 
shook his head, smothered a sigh, and answered firmly, 

"No, Sir Knight; my lord and lady have been ever kind 
to those of my name, and I will not forsake their service 
unless the king himself should command me to follow him 
to the Holy Land ! " 

"So, Sir Page, you can be faithful as well as bold! 
Sight ; it will be the better for you. The king would be 
the last man to encourage you to leave those to whom you 
have pledged your faith. Yet the day may not be far 
distant when you are called to follow his fortunes in the 
Holy Land. What say you, will you win your spurs in 
fighting against the enemies of the Cross of Christ ?" 

The youth's face flushed with enthusiasm. 

" It is my one desire I " he rapturously exclaimed. " It was | 

o 
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my promise to my mother. It was my solemn vow as the 
day of her death approached. It is my dream by day and 
by night. Mean you, in truth, that our holy king con- 
templates a crusade ? Think you it will be soon ? Ah, 
that the day had already come ! In the name of the holy 
cross I will fight my way through the thickest of the 
danger, and mR die by the king's side, defendiug him with 
my last breath ! " 

"Stay, stay; not so fast, fair youth," returned the knight^ 
with a calm smile of mingled pathos and amusement. 
" Many a year may pass before King Louis is able to enter 
upon a holy crusade against the Infidel. For now our 
country needs his presence ; and he will have to gird up 
his loins, perchance, for yet many and many a battle to be 
fought at home. Yet I charge you, Master Beginald de 
Versey, by all you hold sacred, not to allow time to efface 
from your memory the solemn vow made in your childhood 
to your mother. The temptation to break your promise 
may be stroug as years go forward. You may be obliged 
to sacrifice much that you hold dear; to resist the pleadings 
of your lady-love; to forego marriage, because you are 
bound to remain unbelted till you can war against the foes 
of Holy Church in the East. Yet remember, if you keep 
not your pledge, you will turn your back on the Cross of 
Christ, and will call down upon your head the curse of 
our Blessed Lady, the Mother of God ! " 

" Think you, Sir Knight, that aught could tempt me to 
break the vow in which I glory!'' returned Reginald. "Yet," 
he added with a heavy sigh, " if the day for which I thirst 
should be far distant, would that at least I might be per- 
mitted to fight for our holy king against his enemies at 
home !" 
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" He bids you fight for him this very moment, Sir Page. 
I bring you the king's commands." 

''The king*s commands! I, me! exclaimed Reginald, 
looking down in bewilderment on his page*s costiune. 

"Ay, Master de Versey, the king has an enemy even 
here. No other than the dark spirit that has kept you, 
hitherto, from mingling in the amusements which it is his 
pleiasure you should enjoy. He wills that you should cast 
oS this discontented mood, and be happy." 

As he spoke the knight cast on him such a piercing 
glance that the page's eyes sank abashed. 

" He has read my soul !" he thought. 

Then, looking up with the intention of making some 
reply, he discovered that his companion had left him. So 
in obedience to the king's commands he proceeded to take 
part in the merry dance, and was soon gayest amongst the 
gay. Meanwhile the unnamed knight went up to Sir Hugh 
de Bancon, and in a voice of authority, which de Bancon 
did not dare to disobey, called him from the side of H61oise. 

For an instant the forsaken lady gazed as though spell- 
bound on the retreating figure of her lover ; but soon she 
turned away her eyes with a sigh of relief, and then glan- 
cing restlessly around her, " Ah," she said to herself, " that 
I were free from this noise and gaiety! Ah, that I were 
alone in the quiet of a convent cell, where, undisturbed, I 
might meditate on sacred things." 

Her glance rested for a moment on Erard de Coucy, and, 
as though he had received a command in words, instantly 
he was by her side. 

" Erard," she said, in a tone of agitation, while she rose 
and motioned him to draw her aside, " Erard, I would flee 
from this ! Aid me to escape to where I may breathe 
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freely and think holy thoughts which may chase away this 
dark spirit which he has cast over my soul. Why have 
you stayed away from me for so long, cousin ! why did you 
not come to me, when " 

"When he was with you, H^lo'ise? Nay, it is not 
permitted me to interfere with him who is all but your 
betrothed !'' 

"My betrothed? Never!" exclaimed Heloise, vehe- 
mently. " I will flee from court and hide me in a convent, 
I will die rather than be betrothed to him. They shiall 
never force me to wed Sir Hugh de Rancon." 

" But your father, Heloise ?*' 

'*My father!" returned Heloise, sadly: "Ah, Erard, 
little you know my gentle father if you deem that wittingly 
and willingly he could allow de Rancon to break the holy 
laws of chivalry by pressing upon me a suit which I hold 
distasteful ! Nay, in days gone by, when my father was 
himself, — ^was the keen-witted, bold-hearted knight, — credit 
me, cousin, it had been far otherwise. But, alas ! my poor 
father in his present enfeebled state of mind and body has 
not strength to resist the wondrous power that accompanies 
Sir Hugh de Rancon's skilfully framed words." 

" And yet, Heloise," said Erard, musingly ; " and yet, 
de Rancon is brave, noble, the heir to a fair fief, knightly 
to look upon, and gentle in manner to one he loves ! And 
methinks, fair cousin, I have seen you listen to his words 
with a favour which you bestow upon no other knight ; 
methinks I have seen you glance at him with a look more 
gracious than others dare expect ! " 

" And why should I not listen to my father's friend ?" 
broke in Heloise, haughtily. " In truth, cousin, he 
speaks words which it is passing sweet to hear. Fair words 
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of holy import such as methinks might be whispered by the 
heavenly voice of the blessed St. John whose festival we 
keep to-day." 

" Ay," replied Erard, a touch of bitterness in his tone, 
" you only prove to me that it is as I deemed. Erard de 
Coucy were as little welcome in the eyes of the Lady H^loi'se, 
as in those of yon arrogant knight, dared he to approach 
her side at an untimely season/' 

" Nay, you know me not, Erard," cried H61oi*se, changing 
her mien and speaking in a tone of mournful vehemence, 
** you cannot read my fears. Oh, Erard, save me from 
yon daxk knight: I fear him ! He frightens me with his 
strange fierce gaze. I dread, I know not what I dread, 
when I think of Sir Hugh de Rancon." She looked 
shrinkingly around, and drew closer to her kinsman as she 
spoke, and he soothingly replied — 

" Save you ! Ah, H^loise, would I not dio to save you 
from the lightest touch of harm !" 

" Nay, rather live for me, dear cousin," returned H^lo'ise, 
in sweet and pleading tones, but with a manner so frank 
and imembarrassed that the sudden light which her words 
had called into Erard's eyes as quickly died away. 

" Ah, if it might be so," he began eagerly ; but then with 
weary dejection he continued, " yet no, you need me not, 
H61o*ise. You would be happy though I were to cease to 
exist." 

'* Erard, Erard !" cried Heloise. " The kindest, sweetest, 
only friend I have, and you can speak like this !" 

" Forgive me, Heloise, and believe that my graceless 
discontent was only for the moment. Believe that your 
sisterly affection is dearer to me ten thousandfold than all 
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the world besides. And that I may love you with a love 
so intense that nothing can quench it " 

" Nay, not so, dear Erard,*' interrupted H^loise, with a 
look of pain. 

" H6lo*ise, would you rob me of my only joy ?" . 

"There is a better joy," returned his cousin. "Erard, 
you may be called to fight for Holy Church. You may aid 
in recovering the tomb of the blessed Jesus. You will 
have the love of God, of His holy mother, and of all the 
blessed saints to gladden your life, to sweeten the bitterness 
of pain, to soothe the pangs of death !" 

Erard crossed himself, and in a tone of reverent simplicity 
said, " Fair Sire God, Thou knowest Thy saints will wit- 
ness to Thee, for me, that the love Thou permittest me to 
bear the sweet lady of my choice will not hinder my devo- 
tion in Thy service. Yet," H^lo'ise, he added, turning 

to his cousin with a smile that was inexpressibly sweet, 
" methinks I could even conquer my love for you, if by so 
doing I could add the least particle to your happiness. So 
help me God, my love shall spend itself in serving you and 
those dear to you !" 

" Ah, cried H^loise, might you ever be at hand ! When 
with you, or with my royal mistress, or with the holy king, 
my heart is free and light. But he, Sir Hugh de Kancon, 

oppresses me, and and yet 'tis passing strange ! His 

sajdngs are such as the king himself might speak. I can- 
not but hear them. Nay, he draws me to listen; but when 
he leaves me my heart is full of forebodings of coming evil,, 
and it is only by repeating Ares, or betaking me to the 
meditations that my confessor has appointed me, that I am 
once more brought to peace. Hist ! He is coming 1 
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Gtuard me, Erard, guard me I Stay, lie loiters, his back is 
turned, let me escape while I am unseen !" 

Erard would have led her to join the dancers, but she 
had already darted away from him. 

" I must be alone, I will hide," she said, as he followed 
after her. Then, turning upon him a gay and mischievous 
smile, she added, " You will not betray me, cousin ?" And 
in another moment she had disappeared behind a tapestry 
hanging which at one side of the dais concealed from view 
a deep recess in the wall terminating with a lancet window 
that was filled in with the thick glass which in those days 
was so rare and costly a material. 



CHAPTER II. 



Putting her face quite close against the somewhat opaque 
window H^loise gazed through it, and through the dim 
twilight air, till her eye* rested on a bright crescent moon, 
and its close companion the large and brilliant evening star. 
As she gazed, her spirit easily settled into the holy medita- 
tion appointed by her confessor ; the subject of which was 
S. Dorothea and the heavenly flowers sent by her to Theo- 
philus in token of the life immortal. 

*' Ah, me," she cried at length, half aloud, " ah, that a 
heavenly vision such as that vouchsafed by the holy saint 
to the faithless Theophilus might be bestowed upon me ! 
Then should I never lose faith in the immortal glories 
beyond ! Then would worldly hopes and fears no more 
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disturb my heart ! Then could I gladly give up all dreams 
of earthly bliss, and become the devoted bride of Christ !" 

As the last words passed her lips some instinct prompted 
her to turn her head, and no sooner had she done so, than 
she was thrilled through by an instantaneous sense of awfial 
joy. For it seemed to her that she was in the actual pre- 
sence of the very supernatural visitant for whose appearance 
she had just been breathing out her longings. 

The mysteriously dim Kght, — ^mingled of that from with- 
out, cast by the moon's rays, and of that imperfectly received 
through the tapestry from the torches that shed their warm 
glow within the pleasure-room, — fell on the face and figure 
of a youth so fair to look upon that to the excited imagina- 
tion of Heloise for a minute it appeared impossible that he 
could be a creature of flesh and blood. 

Quickly, however, her illusion was dispelled by the move- 
ments of the apparition, in whom, as he bent his head obse- 
quiously, and proceeded to bend on one knee before her, she 
recognised a handsome page who had attracted her attention 
at the banquet. 

In short the visitant was no other than Reginald de 
Versey, who, as he knelt before the lady he had presumed 
to approach, reverently held up to her gaze a quaintly 
devised reliquary, attached to a thick gold chain of costly 
workmanship. 

" Fair lady, may I crave forgiveness for my intrusion ?" 
he cried. " I could not rest till I had delivered into your 
own hands this sacred treasure, which I knew it must grieve 
you to lose." 

" I were graceless, indeed," repUed II61o*ise, " were I to 
chide, for untimely intrusion, one who has done me an act 
of courtesy for which I must remain for ever beholden to 
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him. Thanks^ thanks. Sir Page ! It would, in truth, have 
grieved me to lose the precious casket and the holy reUc it 
contains. Out upon me for my awkwardness. The trea- 
sure most have fallen from my girdle as, with unseemly 
haste, I betook me hither. But say, how came you to 
divine that it belonged to me P How came you to divine 
my hiding place P I had hoped that my foolish escapade 
might be a secret from all but my good kinsman, Erard de 
Coucy." 

" I, alone, saw the treasure fall ; I hastened to raise it, 
but when I turned to give it into your hands, already you 
were disappearing behind the tapestry. Fearful of pre- 
suming I remained for a while in hesitation, but the desire 
to serve so gentle a lady overcame my fears, and brought 
me to her feet. I trusted for pardon, but little looked " 

" Nay," she interrupted, " it is for me to crave pardon. 
I, whose carelessness has caused you trouble *' 

" Trouble P ah, lady, would that I were the knight of 
your choice, and you the lady of my love, that I might 
devote my whole life to your service ! Could aught be 
accounted trouble that was done out of love for you ?" 

**H[ush, hush. Sir Page!" repUed H61oise, putting up 
her finger, and speaking in a whisper. She was so much 
accustomed to words of chivalrous admiration and love, 
that those which Reginald had poured out, with all the 
exaggeration of youthful fervour, fell lightly, and almost 
without meaning, on her ear : "Hush I" she said, again, in 
a tone of mock solemnity, and with a playful expression of 
countenance, " Speak not so loud, good page. Already I 
fear lest the tones of our voices should have revealed the 
secret of my hiding-place." 
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" Farewell, lady/* said Eeginald, preparing to leave her. 
" I may not longer disturb your retreat." 

" Stay, stay, I beseecli you!" cried H^loise, in vehement 
whisper, her eyes sparkling with merriment. "Would 
you betray me, Sir Page? Tell me your name ?'' she went 
on, with a low burst of laughter, " I have a right to know 
it, for you are my prisoner," and when Iteginald had 
revealed his name — "Master Eeginald de Versey," she 
continued, " I retain you here as prisoner, until such time 
as it shall please me to set you free." 

So Reginald entered into the girl's gay humour, and they 
made merry like a couple of children, such as in truth in 
years they almost were. 

But presently again the mood of Hfloise changed. She 
became thoughtftd and serious ; and there was sometimes 
an air of sadness about her which went to Reginald's heart. 

" Methinks, lady, that you should be always bright," he 
said ; " that where you are the world should ever be fair and 
sunny! Methinks you should be sheltered ever from 
trouble and pain." 

"While others suffer grief and care? while Queen 
Blanche, oppressed by anxious thought, watches and prays 
and works for our king and country ? while evils lie thick 
around ? while the king has enemies who threaten war 
on all sides? and while the Holy Land remains in the 
hands of the infidels ? Sir Page, you strongly mistake, if 
you deem that I should welcome exemption from the 
trouble which others are doomed to endure ! Nay, I have 
a presentiment that dark times are at hand, and that I, too, 
am to bear my full share of sorrow !" 

" And if the troubles of which you speak should come to 
pass, — if peril should fall around your path ! — surely, noble 
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lady, the basest and vilest could press forward to shelter 
you, to preserve you from the lightest touch of harm I 
Oh, say, sweet lady, that hereafter you will choose m& 
to be your knight? that you will permit me to guard, 
protect, and fight for you, — to sacrifice myself in your 
service " ! 

H^loise was moved: and the emotion that made her 
heart beat quickly was not devoid of pleasure. But she- 
answered, in a somewhat lofty tone, 

"!N"ay; your knightly troth will bind you to sacrifice 
yourself in a holier service than that of mine, gentle page t 
Think not of me. I am not worthy of your thoughts. 
And yet," she went on, as though musing to herself, 
" and yet, methinks, at times, that the voice of heaven 
is calling me to the state of highest honour, — to become 
the bride of my Lord/' Within the peace of the convent 
walls I would struggle, in prayer, for those who fight and 
suffer in the world. And you. Master de Versey ? is not 
a glorious future preparing for you ? Who knows but you 
may be permitted to win your spurs in fighting against the- 
enemies of our Redeemer " ? 

The minutes sped quickly on, while the two young people 
continued to talk familiarly, as though they had known 
each other for years. So engrossed were they by the- 
interest which each felt in the other, and in the subject 
of conversation, that they even forgot to fear lest their 
absence from the pleasure-room should be marked. It 
might have been supposed, from her manner and bearing,, 
that Hfeloise was the elder of the two. In spite of her 
extreme youth she held at Court the position of a grown 
woman : and from force of habit she viewed the page in the: 
light of a boy whom it was her place to teach and counseL 
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Being accustomed to give religious and other instruction to 
the pages about Court, — for such was one of the duties 
appertaining to the ladies of that period, — she naturally fell 
into a tone of advice while speaking to Reginald of his 
present and future calling. She repeated to him many 
things which she had been taught by the priest, who was 
her spiritual instructor ; or which she had learnt from the 
lips of her royal mistress, Queen Blanche. 

" I wiU think of you, fair page, to-morrow morning, 
when I attend . Mass, at the church of St. Pierre,'* she 
said. " But you, you too will be there, to hear the holy 
priests say Mass before you break your fast P " 

*^ My lady is aged and infirm and unable to rise so long 
before day-break ; therefore I shall not be needed to attend 
ler," replied the page ; " but doubtless my lord will accom- 
pany our holy king to the Mass, and will bid me follow in his 
train : and in obedience to your commands, lady, gladly shall 
I go to bow myself down before the blessed Sacraments.'* 

"Nay; in obedience to Holy Church, who calls us to 
celebrate, to-morrow, the Festival of the Holy Innocents, 
and in obedience to the king, whose will it is that all should 
religiously observe the commands of Holy Church. Alas, 
that so cold and lax a spirit should have fallen upon many 
of her children in our day ! Gentle page, after the early 
service is over, I, accompanied by my faithful nurse, Adele, 
will still linger in prayer for you before the Shrine of our 
Lady ! I will ask her to stand by you in battle, to aid 
you in peril, to lead you to glory '' ! 

"Thanks, thanks, noble lady! Methinks the Holy 
Virgin could refuse no petition uttered by lips such as 
yours. Grant me, I pray you, but one request ? Permit 
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me to attend you^ albeit at a humble distance, in your return 
from the church to the chateau ? *' 

"Unless your devotions are long, you will weary of 
waiting for me. My royal mistress is ever indulgent, and 
it is her pleasure to give me grace for as long a time as I 
desire to spend in prayer," 

" I should weary of long devotions," replied Reginald ; 
but I should not weary, lady, though I had to wait, fasting 
from sunrise to sunset, in confidence that you would at 
length appear." 

" Tour boast will be well-nigh put to the test. Many a 
prayer must be oflfered up, to-morrow ; many a name must 
I carry in my heart to the Shrine of the Blessed Mother* 
I must intercede for the knights who are to bear a part in 
to-morrow's tournament ; my dear cousin, Erard de Coucy, 
and others." 

"Will the dark knight, whom I saw a while ago by 
your side, fair lady, bear a part in to-morrow's tournament ? 
And will he, also, be graced by a remembrance in your 
prayers P " 

The maiden's face became troubled. 

"Perchance," she replied, musingly, "he, more than 
all, may need such grace as my poor prayers may obtain." 

"Yet, methinks," answered Reginald, in a tone of 
mocking bitterness, extremely unlike the manner in which 
any of his former speeches had been uttered, " yet, me- 
thinks, even your sweet lips could not make our Blessed 
Lady look favourably on a prayer oflfered up for the foul 
fiend." 

H^loise had already opened her lips to commence a reply,. 
when suddenly the tapestry screen was drawn aside, and 
Sir Hugh de Rancon stood before the youthful pair ! 
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For an instant he scowled at them^ in angry silence, as 
though his indignation were too great to find expression in 
words. But as Reginald returned his stare with a look of 
bold defiance, — and H61o'ise, though she shrank a little closer 
to the page, met the knight's angry eye without the least 
appearance of embarrassment or shame, — ^he said, authori- 
tatively, in a haughty tone of suppressed passion, 

''Sir Page, the king desires your immediate attend- 
ance " ! Then turning to Helo'ise, and softening, by a 
strong effort, the intonation of his voice to one of tender 
reproach, he added, 

"To you, lady, our king bids me say that your absence 
has cast a gloom over those whom it was his wish to see 
joyful." 

Though the tone of the knight's voice and the fierce 
tenderness of his gaze made Helo'ise tremble, as though at 
the touch of a power which she was unable wholly to 
resist, she controlled her weakness, and answered with 
spirit, 

"Sir Knight, if my folly has displeased the king, to 
himself I will offer an apology. Meanwhile, I beseech you 
to believe that this page has been guilty only of performing 
an act of courtesy towards me, for which I must ever stand 
beholden to him, and for which I am convinced the king 
would be the last to blame him ! " 
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CHAPTEK lU. 



With a proudly unconcerned air Reginald followed 
de Rancon ; but on reaching the presence of the king his 
demeanour suddenly changed. Throwing himself on his 
knees, he exclaimed eamestty, 

" Sire, I crave your forgiveness ! In truth, in truth, my 
offence was involuntary ! " 

"And what may your offence be, Sir Page?" returned 
the king, with an encouraging smile. " I will learn it from 
your own li^s, instead of from this knight, whom I presume 
to be your accuser." 

"I ask not pardon for aught of which this haughty 
knight may dare to say against me," returned Reginald, 
with a renewal of his former proud air. " I only crave 
forgiveness for my bold behaviour towards yourself, gracious 
king, less than a hour ago." 

" Your manner to the unknown knight was all that he 
could have desired. Sir Page. I would fain hope that the 
fault upon which I am now called to judge may prove 
equally light. Speak, Sir Hugh ; say, de Rancon, in what 
manner has this brave youth angered you ? " 

'* Gracious Sire," returned de Rancon, by a strong 
effort controlling the rage that was working furiously 
within, and assuming a tone of righteous indignation, 
*^ Gracious Sire, think you that de Rancon would complain 
to his royal lord of an injury done to his own person? 
Nay, the matter touching which I crave your interference, 
just king, is of a graver nature, and concerns myself only 
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80 far as it concerns my royal master^ and all others who 
take an interest in the noble H^lo'ise^ and her fair com- 
panions at Conrt/* 

"The lady Helo'ise ! " exclaimed the king, turning upon 
B^inald so suddenly that his searching glance brought a 
burning blush into the youth's cheeks. " Ha, Sir Page, 
what say youp Does your conscience accuse you of 
insolent temerity towards one whom nobles and knights 
feel it an honour to be permitted to worship from afar P '' 

" Touching this point I am guiltless of all offence, gracious 
Sire," replied Beginald. 

"De Rancon," then said the king, "deem you that 
those lips should be used to utter falsehood P Nay ; truth 
and honour are written on the youth's brow. Methinks 
you wiU do well to forego your anger, and to forget your 
cause of offence against him ! " 

" Sire, I pray you to listen," returned de Kancon, " so 
may you judge yourself whether or not he merits his 
royal master's rebuke, whether or not he has been guilty 
of presumption. No sooner had I, in obedience to your 
command, left the side of the Lady H^loise, than this pre- 
sumptuous youth forced himself upon her notice ; and when, 
to escape from the annoyance, she concealed herself behind 
yonder tapestry screen, he had the temerity to follow her 
into her place ofsdHtude, and teaze her by his foolish words 
of flattery and presumptuous love, and " 

" Knight, you lie ! " broke in Eeginald, with fierce 
impatience ; " and were I only entitled to " 

"Hold"! sternly interposed the king, whose almost 
perfectly controlled mind could little sympathise with the 
impetuous tempers of his less discreet subjects. " Hold, 
hot youth, lest the violence of your own passion be your 
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worst accuser. How shall we trust him who lacks control 
on one point to be guarded on any P Yet were it unjust to 
refdse to hear what you may have to say in your own 
defence ! " 

Then Reginald gave the king a true version of the affiiir. 

" The Lady H^loise herself shall judge betwixt you/* 
said the king. 

"The Lady Heloise," returned de Rancon, "is young, 
imiocent, and easily beguiled. She is a woman, and easily 
flattered. Therefore, sire, to allow her to judge betwixt us 
would not be to act with your wonted wisdom. This matter 
is, in truth, trivial ; but it may lead to that which is far 
otherwise; and the day may come when my royal liege 
will be fain to admit that I did right in seeking to check, 
speedily, the youth's presmnptuous breach of the laws of 
chivalry. I would pray you to give him a warning rebuke, 
and then, of your royal clemency, to pardon his youthful 
temerity." 

While Reginald was speaking, de Coucy had, unperceived, 
drawn near the group ; but not till de Bancon had finished 
his final reply did Erard come forward, and, making his 
obeisance, crave the king's permission to say what he knew 
of the affair. 

" I can testify," he then declared, " to the truth of all 
that I overheard of Master Reginald de Versey's words/' 

Here de Rancon was about to interrupt, but the king 
sternly forbade him to speak until de Coucy had finished 
his say. 

" I saw," continued the knight, " this page stoop to pick 
up the reKquary which I, in absent mood, had overlooked. 
I saw him draw aside the tapestry. I heard his reverential 
apology, and the lady's frank expression of gratitude." 

H 
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" And did you hear the after discourse of this innocent 
page and the noble H^loise ? " asked de Kancon, with a 
sneer. 

"I did not act the part of eavesdropper," repKed de 
Coney, with a marked emphasis on the words. " In what 
other mode, Sir Knight, can you yourself have arrived at 
the nature of their conversation ?" 

" Right, de Coucy, right ! '' said the king. Then, in a 
Btem tone, and with a gaze that seemed as if it would look 
him through, he spoke thus to de Rancon : 

" Tour anger against Reginald de Versey, Sir Hugh de 
Rancon, has its source in a petty jealousy which is un- 
worthy of you as a Christian knight. I, as a Christian 
king, have demeaned myself by giving ear to your paltry 
complaints. Segone from my presence ! — and have a care 
how you offend in the same manner again, lest I hold you 
no longer worthy to be a knight in my service." 

Not daring to disobey the king's order, de Rancon made 
his obeisance, with a bad grace, bestowed a scowl on 
de Coucy and the page, and, vowing vengeance on botb> 
went his way* 

Then the king, looking kindly at Reginald, said, 

" To prove to you, de Versey, how little I believe in yon 
haughty knight's peevish complaints against your conduct ; 
to prove to you how entirely I trust you, I give you per- 
mission to offer your services to the Lady Heloise, whenever 
they are not required by your own noble lady, so long as 
the Seneschal of Champagne remains at Court. And to 
your care, Sir Knight," he added, turning to de Coucy, 
" to your care I commit this youth. Guard him, tenderly ; 
see that no evil-minded persons do him hurt ; and help him 
to curb his too hasty spirit." 
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" Sire, I will watch over him as though he were my 
younger brother," replied de Coucy, whose generous heart 
already felt a yearning tenderness for the youth, whose 
budding passion for H^loise he had divined by the power 
of his own unselfish love. 

On his dismissal from the king's presence, de Rancon 
vas moving angrily across the room, brooding dark thoughts, 
when he encountered the glance of a man whose countenance, 
expressing as it did low cunning and discontent, might have 
been a reflection of his own dark mind. This person was a 
sergeant in the service of the Count of Poictou. It was 
from him that de Eancon had learnt of the Lady H^lo'ise 
de Villette's concealment behind the tapestry screen ; and 
of Reginald's having picked up and carried to her the 
fitUen reUquary. As though in answer to his glance, de 
Bancon hastened up to him, something like guilty hope 
overspreading his features while he did so. 
. ** Marcel," he said, having reached the place where the 
sergeant stood, " if I read your face aright, methinks you 
are less than content with your lot, under him whom you 
serve?" 

" Sir Xnight," returned Marcel, in a gloomy voice, " ask 
a thirsty man who has been brought within reach of a 
draught of sparkling beverage,— only that a cruel hand 
might snatch it suddenly away from him, — ask such a man 
if he be content ! " 

" "What mean you ?" returned the knight. 

"I am the thirsty man," said Marcel ; "my master, the 
Count of Poictou, is the cruel hand that tantalized me with 
tiie look of the longed-for draught, not to be obtained. He 
engaged me to spy upon the king's movements, and to stir 
up those of his household against him^ and much b^dde^ 
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and in return for my service he promised me rich rewaid : 
ay, vowed by his knightly troth ! But he breaks his troth, 
and thinks to put me off with smooth words. It suits him 
now to vow allegiance to his royal brother. By St. Dems, 
when it pleases him to change his mood again, he will find 
that he has lost a servant who would have served him 
well!" 

" Be mine, then. Work faithfully in my service. Aid 
me with your counsel. Be prompt, be vigilant, and you 
sliaU find no need to regret the faithlessness of yon cringing 
count ! " 

Eagerly spoke de Eancon; and Marcel, after a pause, 
during which he gazed thoughtfully into the knight's face, 
answered, 

"I will risk it. Sir Knight. I will pledge myself to be 
your faithful servant ; for methinks you cannot &il in your 
promise to me, without doing an injury to your own cause." 
" We understand each other, then," returned de BancOn. 
*' Serve me faithfully, and you shall not repent your zeal. 
Fail me, and it shall be the worse for you ! " 

" On these terms you may rely on my zeal and fidelity," 
said Marcel. " No work can be too dirty for my hands if 
the guerdon to be obtained for it be of sufficient value. 
What, then, are your orders. Sir Knight?" 
You mark yon forward page P" 

Ay, and I mark yon fair lady with the bright eyes ! 
Methinks, Sir Knight, I already divine something of your 
story; something of the nature of the service I am to render 
you." 

"Keep a vigilant eye on the page's movements. Cir- 
cumvent his steps. Whisper cunningly-devised warnings 
into his ear. You understand? " said de Bancon. . 
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Marcel inclined his head, and the knight went on, 

** It is Queen Blanche's purpose to hear Mass in the 
Cborch of St.'Pierre, before she breaks her fast, to-morrow 
aoming. The Lady H^lo'ise will be in her train, and has 
iQSoIved to remain in devotion after Mass at the shrine of 
our Lady. It is the page's intent to wait till her orisons 
«re oyer, and to join himself to the escort appointed to 
intend her back to the castle ; ay, presumptuously to press 
§arwBxA to her very side! Se you at hand, betimes, to 
warn him off. Feign to be charged with the king's orders 
to this effect. Thus," — ^here he muttered musingly as 
tiiough to himself, — " thus will she deem him faithless ! 
and I, meeting her, will make her feel the power of my 
will, the strength of my fidelity ! " 

He paused ; but shortly added, knitting his brows, and 
looking fixedly into Marcel's face, "Do you swear by the 
powers of heaven and hell, at all risks to hold yourself in 
xeadiness, whenever I call upon you to aid me in my 
ptttposes?" 

**I swear by the guerdon you hold out before mine eyes," 
retained Marcel, " to serve you as faithfully as the esquires 
of Satan serve their lord and master ! " 

**So be it : it shall be well for you. But, by our Lady, 
if you play me false, without a moment for shrift or 
peceavi, I shall send you to receive your reward from the 
lofd of liars ! " 

• Having uttered this threat, de Eancon turned abruptly 
mmy from his new ally, and mingled with the merry- 
;D9akers. 

tGtbout the hour when it is usual, in our day, for a 
party to meet, the king's order that that day's 

was sounded through the va&t 
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pleasure-room. All were commanded to retire to rest till 
the bell of St. Pierre, together with that of the Castte 
Chapel, should toll out the call to early Mass. Not that 
the sacred summons would be obeyed by all; but the 
greater number of the king's own household, and the suite 
belonging to his mother. Queen Blanche, (either from fear 
of offending their royal master and mistress, or from having 
been really influenced by the devout spirit that ruled the 
Court,) were in the habit of attending regularly the services 
of the Church. 



CHAPTER IV. 

At the shrine of the Blessed Virgin knelt H^loise de 
ViUette. Her hands crossed upon her breast, her upturned 
face transfigured by a light from the unseen world into 
which her spirit was wrapt, she knelt long in fervent 
prayer. 

Outside the western entrance of the Church of St. Pierre, 
three knights, partially armed, and each attended by an 
esquire, awaited the appearance of the Lady H^loise, whose 
escort they had joyfully undertaken to be. Not far firom 
this little guard, but hidden from view by a projecting 
buttress, Marcel the sergeant had stationed himself for the 
purpose of watching the movements of another eager 
expectant. 

This object of Marcel's espionage was Reginald deVersey, 
whose impatient excitement shewed itself in rapid pacings 
to and fro. Presentiy, however, he made an abrupt halt, 
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glanced for a moment around him, turned an angle of the 
ehurch at its northern side, and walked hurriedly east- 
wards. 

" She is praying for me," he thought, as, pausing for an 
instant, he gazed reverently up at a window of the sacred 
building in which Heloiso knelt. Then again he was 
hastening forward, restlessly anxious to reach once more 
the western front, when he was suddenly confronted by a 
man with an evil countenance, a stranger to him, and yet 
one with a face which he seemed to have seen in dreams. 
It was Marcel the sergeant. He was dressed in a buff 
jerkin, and attached to the leathern belt by which he was 
girded hung a short sword. 

" Sir Page," he said, intercepting Regmald's path, and 
forcibly arresting his course, "what do you here ?" 

" By what right do you thus interfere with my move- 
ments?" asked the page, with haughty impatience, at the 
same time attempting to free himself from the sergeant's 
grasp. 

" By the order of the king, whose officer I am, proud 
page. By his command, which I dare not disobey, I ask, 
Master Reginald de Versey, if you are here in attendance 
on your noble mistress, the Lady de Joinville ?" 

" I am here on an errand for which I have the king's 
permission," returned the page ; " and, by our Lady, he 
shall know right soon of your insolent interference." 

" Have a care, rash youth, lest you pay dearly for your 
disobedience. The officer of the king comes not unarmed." 

"Think you to threaten me into submission?" asked 
Reginald, scornfully. 

In another moment, however, the threat might have 
been put into execution. The sergeant felt himself to have 
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£edlen into an awkward predicament, from which murder 
and flight could alone extricate him ; and already he had 
raised his sword, when a deep voice, crying, "Hold!" 
caused his arm to fall powerless by his side. 

Erard de Coucy had approached, unperceived, at this, 
for Eeginald, opportune moment ; but neither he nor the 
page were fully aware of Marcel's fell intentions. 

It is scarcely needful to explain that de Coucy was one 
of the three knights in waiting to escort H^lo'ise back to 
the castle. By him Reginald's movements had been watched 
as narrowly as by Marcel the sergeant ; and the sound of 
angry voices echoing round the church had fortunately 
aroused his suspicions, and had thus caused him to hasten 
to the page's rescue. 

Explanations, deprecation, hypocritical apology, and 
self-justification on Marcel's part, and a simple statement 
of the truth by Reginald, soon brought the affair to an 
outwardly amicable termination. De Coucy and the page 
consented to put the sergeant's offence down to the score 
of mistaken zeal, and promised, for this time, to let it pass 
without farther notice. Could they only have seen the 
scowl with which Marcel regarded their retreating figures, 
and have heard the muttered oath with which he vowed 
vengeance, perchance they might have changed their 
determination, and might have resolved, instead of letting 
the matter rest, to bring it immediately before the king. 
And the carrying-out of this resolution might have led to 
such a sifting of the apparently-trivial affair as might 
entirely have altered the course of events in the lives of 
those whose story we are pursuing. But it is idle to 
speculate on ifs and might-have-beem ! Neither de Coucy 
nor Reginald had reason to suspect Marcel of beiug de 
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Bancon's hired spy ; therefore it is not unnatural that the 
stirring incidents coDnected with the court festivities should 
have speedily driven from their minds all recollection of 
the sergeant's insolent presumption and undue violence. 

Reginald was warm in his expression of gratitude to 
de Coucyfor his timely interference; though, little realizing 
the imminent danger from which it had delivered him, his 
chief feeling was one of joy that he was at liberty to seek 
the lady on whose service he was bent. 

Very soon the anxiously-expected moment arrived when 
H^loisOy attended by an elderly female, who acted the part 
of duenna, made her exit from the church. With head 
bent down, and without a word or look of recognition to 
any one, she walked forward by her companion's side, her 
escort following in solemn and formal silence. 

But when they had passed the sacred precincts of the 
church, HfloKse raised and slightly turned her head with a 
gesture the meaning of which de Coucy was not slow to 
interpret. Signing to the page to accompany him, he 
therefore hastened to the lady*s side. 

The duenna drew back and walked close behind her 
charge, the other two knights retained their greater 
distance, while de Coucy and Reginald, emboldened by 
her gracious invitation, walked each on either side of the 
Lady Heloise de Villette. 

They had not gone many steps farther before they per- 
ceived, riding towards them, a knight in whom they soon 
recognised Sir Hugh de Rancon. Apparently, however, he 
was too much preoccupied by his own thoughts to observe 
the little procession of walkers, and he musingly turned 
his horse's head as though his way laj jn a path different 
firom theirs. But then suddenly glancing towards them he 
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made a movement of surprise, halted, dismounted, and 
delivering up his horse to the care of his esquire, went 
forward to meet the Lady Heloise. 

Courteously Heloise returned the knight's salutation, but 
her usually simple and natural manner was quickly changed 
to one of painful embarrassment. The peculiar look that 
de Rancon bent upon her acted as a spell which she found 
it difficult to resist. 

" I was entering upon a quest which the sight of you 
has caused me to relinquish, lady," he said, in a low and 
tender tone. 

" I thank you for your courtesy. Sir Knight, but — " here 
Heloise hesitated, at a loss how to frame into polite words 
her desire to be relieved from the intruder's presence. 

Perchance the knight read the thought that was passing 
through her mind ; if so, the angry passion that was raised 
within him was directed, not on her, but on the two whom 
he chose to regard as usurpers of his proper rights. He 
looked haughtily from one to the other, intending his proud 
glance to act as a dismissal from the lady's side. 

But for once the charm in which he was accustomed to 
put so much trust failed to accomplish his wish. The 
knight and the page kept their ground. 

Had Sir Erard been alone, it is possible that he might 
have yielded to the tyrant rather than have made a disturb- 
ance which might have vexed H61oise ; rather than have 
run the risk of its being supposed by her that selfish feeling 
formed the ground of her hatred towards her suitor de 
Rancon. But de Versey was his charge. He had pledged 
himself to guard his interests. And for his sake, as well as 
that of H61oi'se, he refused to move an inch from the position 
it was his right to hold. 
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Finding his authoritatiye looks liad no efifect, de Eancon 
pretended to ignore Reginald's presence and made as 
though he would put himself in the place now held by him 
near H^lo'ise. 

But still Reginald refused to stir ; de Coucy once more 
fiame to his aid ; de Bancon's temper lost all bounds, and 
an angry altercation Mowed, which resulted in a chaUenge 
to mortal combat passing from de Bancon to de Coucy. 

"Think you that I will brook your insulting inter- 
ference ! " cried de Bancon, " By our Lady, no ! De 
Coucy, to you and me this day's tournament shall bring 
forward no mere sport and mimicry of war ! I challenge 
you to mortal combat on the field prepared for to-day's 
trials of skiU ! " 

"Most joyfully," replied de Coucy, "I accept your 
challenge. Sir Knight : and may God defend the right !" 

"Adieu then, fair letdy, adieu, since it is your cruel 
pleasure that I should leave you," said de Bancon, in a 
tender whisper to Hfloise. " Adieu, and may our Lady 
protect you from the harmful influence of pretended 
Mends." 

He glanced at Beginald de Yersey as he spoke ; and then, 
after one more earnest gaze, expressive of deep pathos, on 
H61oise, he turned on his heel, called to his esquire, 
mounted, and rode away ; it might have been supposed to 
continue his alleged quest, but in reality to brood over the 
offence that had been given him, to dwell on the sweetness 
of his looked-for revenge, and to arrange in his mind for 
the carrying out of various ambitious plans. 



i 
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CHAPTER T. 

Neither Heloise nor Beglnald de Yersey saw de Bancon 
again till they had been seated for some time in the queen- 
mother's pavflion, anxioudy awaiting and then eagerly 
watching the commencement of the tournament* When, 
at length, the well-accoutred, well-mounted knight appeared 
on the area to make his choice of combatants, the principal 
spectators recognised in his powerful form that of Sir Hugh 
de Rancon. But they little guessed the feelings that 
animated his breast as he rode forward and touched, with 
the point of his lance, the shield of his chosen antagonist. 
Having learnt, from Marcel, through whose interference his 
effort to keep Eeginald and H61oise apart had failed, his ire 
against Sir Erard de Coucy had increased ten thousand- 
fold : and no feeling of knightly honour, no wish eyen to 
win glory ; no chivalrous desire to shine in the eyes of his 
lady-love ; no sentiment such as any of these was the one 
paramount in de Bancon's breast. But a fiercely passionate 
thirst for revenge overcame all other feelings within him, 
and impelled him with a treacherous determination to rid 
himself of a troublesome foe, even though, by so doing, he 
should break the laws by which combatants in the tourna- 
ment were bound. 

A first glance might have given the impression that the 
combatants were by no means fairly matched, the one 
was so slightly made in comparison with the other. But, 
though slight in build, do Coucy's frame was strongly knit. 
His movements were quick and agile. And he soon shewed 
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ihat Ills skill in using the lance was at least equal to that 
•of de Bancon. 

With joyful alacrity he obeyed Sir Hugh's summons; and 
:soon the heat of combat had commenced between the two. 
The struggle was long and fierce. Sometimes one, some- 
times the other, seemed to be gaining the victory. But at 
length a thought, suddenly darting into de Coucy's mind, 
inspired him, as it were, with new fire. He felt as though 
he had the power of twenty men, and in a moment, to the 
^sorprise of all, de Raneon was unhorsed. 

This being the signal that the combat was over, loud 
cheers for de Coucy, as the victor, resounded through the 
"Oourt 

But in defiance of rules, — ^in defiance even of the cries of 
command from the officers appointed by the king to keep 
order, — de Bancon, stung to madness, sprang to his feet, 
and drawing his sword dealt, quick as lightning, a treacher- 
ous blow at his antagonist, which threw him to the ground, 
bleeding and insensible. Officers were at hand to bear 
away the wounded knight, and to convey the refractory 
•one to some appointed spot, where he was to abide the 
king's pleasure. After which the warlike amusement went 
forward as blithely as though nothing unprecedented had 
"happened. 

At the moment of de Coucy's fall, a piercing shriek, 
proceeding from Queen Blanche's gallery, for an instant 
had startled the assembled spectators. But that cry o£ 
'distress,-^which de Bancon's imauthorised stroke and its 
result had drawn from the Lady H^lo'ise, — was quickly 
forgotten in eager expectation, and the engrossing interest 
•of the scenes following upon it. Even those nearest to 
H^loise were too much influenced by the general excite* 
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ment to observe her grief. One only of all her companions 
understood and sympathised with her. By one only had 
been heard these words, — ^that, uttered in a low and despair- 
ing tone, had foUowed upon her eiy,— 

** It is for me, — ^it is for my sake he has died !" 

"Cheer up, sweet lady,'* had Ileginald de Versey 
answered. " Take heart, dear lady. The brave knight 
wiU not die. Nay, look not so sorrowful." 

And it would seem that even in that moment of agitation 
the page's tender looks and tones were not distastefdl to 
Eelo'ise ; were not without power to soothe her distress. 

But the tournament had lost all charm for her. Ohal* 
longer after challenger entered the lists, but her mind 
was rapt into a state of painful anxiety, from which even 
the excitement of that hazardous sport failed to rouse it. 

And even Reginald, — ^though he still watched the mimic 
war with breathless interest, at times almost losing his- 
own identity in that of some brave knight, at other times 
sighing for the day when he, too, should be privil^;ed to 
buckle on the spur and point the lance — even BrCginald 
had lost the joyous spirit by which he had been animated. 
He no longer looked to H^lo'ise, from time to time, with a 
merry saying, to bring forth from her a sunny smfle and a 
bright reply, as had been the case before Sir Hugh de 
Bancon had entered the lists. But he turned upon her 
many a pensive glance. And though his heart swelled with 
a proud rapture because he, alone, of all her surrounders, 
knew the secret of her anxiety, — ^he, alone, was privileged 
to sympathise with her in her trouble, — ^yet his spirit was 
not without its own sadness. And a sense of keen pain 
at times stole over him as he thought of the wounded 
knight who had so generously befriended him ; whose noble 
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championship had led to his lightly risking his life ; who 
perhaps now lay dying of a wound which the page could 
not but feel had been received partly in his own service. 

'^ If only he may recover I shaU consider myself bound 
to him. by everlasting ties of gratitude," thought Reginald, 
with a rush of grateful emotion ; and, in spite of his un* 
flagging interest in the warlike pageant he had been 
witnessing, he was able to sympathise with the relief 
felt by H^loise when its £nal scene had been brought to* 
a dose. 

When the last candidates had performed their parts the 
king pronounced judgment on all who had been engaged in 
the trial of skQl ; and shortly the name of Sir Era^ de 
Coucy was cried aloud by the Heralds, as that of him who 
was accounted the victorious knight. 

As the name of her cousin, thus sounded, struck upon 
her ear, H^lo'ise took heart again. At least then she 
might believe that Erard still breathed. But the next cry 
of the heralds giving out that the Lady H^loi'se had been 
unanimously elected the queen of beauty, whose duty it 
would be to crown the victor on the following day, was 
received by her with an indifference which amounted 
almost to apathy. 

Thankful was she when the moment had arrived for the 
exit of Queen Blanche and her cortige from the gallery 
which they had filled ; when, at last, she was permitted to 
iteek admission to the chamber whither her wounded cousin 
had been carried. 

So pale, so still, so calm he Jlooked, when she had reached 
the side of the bed on which he lay, that her heart ached 
with a momentary sense of apprehension lest her worst fears 
should have been realised. But while she stood gazing at 
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Hm lie opened his eyes and looked up at her with a bright, 
reassuring smile. 

" This is kind, dear H^loise/' he said. 

" Kind I Oh, Erard, Erard ! If I could lay down my 
poor life for your sake it would little express the gratitude 
I feel towards you who have risked your own noble one, 
through my fault." 

While she spoke H^loise proceeded to remove the 
bandages with which Erard's wound had been already 
bound by the king's leech, and to bind round it firesh ones 
with her own gentle hands. Although so young, she was 
not unpractised in the art of dressing wounds, — an art 
which it was needful ladies should early acquire in those 
days, when they were frequently called upon to exerdse 
their skill in healing, not only in time of war, but even on 
the most joyous occasions of festivity and pastime.— The 
wound on which H^loise was now exercising her powers 
was a deep one, but not dangerous ; and though Erard was 
weak from loss of blood, the leech had cheered him with 
the assurance that his patience would not long be tried ; 
that the hurt was healthy, and would quickly heal. 

"Nay, sweet cousin," answered the knighi^ "rather am I 
for ever beholden to you. It was the thought that my 
adversary was the enemy of your welfare that nerved my 
arm with thrice its usual power." 

"Not so, cousin," replied H^loise, her face suddenly 
irradiated with a glad light. " Not so ! It was our Lady 
who gave you supernatural strength. I prayed her to be 
by your side in this day's danger, and she has heard my 
prayer." 

But then the light left her face, and the tone of her voice 
sinking to one of sorrow, she added — 
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" All ! why did she forsake you ? Why did she permit 
your treacherous adversary to deal that cruel wound P " 

" Nay, do not say that our Lady had forsaken me at the 
moment when that blow was dealt. She was with me 
through all. She knew that it was sweet to me to suffer 
for your dear sake. Heloise, can you doubt that our 
Lady— '* 

" Hush, dear Erard, hush ! You must not agitate your- 
self thus," interposed H^loise, amidst tears which she could 
not restrain. 

'* She was with me," went on Erard, musingly ; " she 
was with me while I lay faint and half-conscious. I fancied 
my hour had come. I fancied she was calling me away 
from this world. And I will not deny that there was 
rapture in the thought. Yet I am content to have it other- 
wise. For thus I may live to watch over you and guard 
your interests ; and thus I may live to fight against the 
enemies of Christ, to die for my blessed Redeemer !" 

His eye kindled with enthusiasm while he spoke, and he 
sat up hastily as though the mere thought of action in that 
glorious cause were making it impossible for him longer to 
remain still. But the effort was too much. He sank back 
exhausted, and with a sigh of impatience cried, " Mean- 
while I must lie here useless ! Knowing that you, Heloise, 
you and the youth whom the king committed to my charge, 
are being persecuted by that vile knight, de Rancon. 
Knowing that there is no one to succour you." 

"Dear Erard, -be coniforted. To-day you must, indeed, 
be content to lie by. But soon you will have regained 
your strength. Meanwhile it may ease your generous heart 
to know that I shall be free from the persecutions of him 
whom you fear. As we left the castle-court I heard it 

I 
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murmured around me that the king had prohibited Sir 
Hugh de Rancon from taking any farther part in these 
court festivities. I have since learnt that this is indeed 
the case^ and that this knight who has offended against the 
laws of chivalry is to be kept in ward during the remainder 
of the time that the king holds court in this town." 

" Enow you this for a certainty ?" asked the knight, a 
sense of relief and satisfaction mingling in his breast, with a 
generous feeling of pity for his fallen foe. " Know you this- 
for a certainty P" 

" Ay, for a certainty ; since a trusty page made close 
enquiry touching the matter." 

There was a depression about the tone in which H^loise 
gave her answer, and despite his own generous emotion, 
Erard marked it jealously. 

" You speak sorrowfully, cousin," he said. " Deem you, 
then, the king's judgment to be otherwise than just and 
fitting P" 

" The king is ever fair and just, and methinks no punish- 
ment could be too severe for a deed so dastardly," returned 
H^loise, rising into indignation. "But, Erard, can you 
wonder that I grieve who have been the cause of wrong-* 
doing, shame, and suffering ?" 

" You the cause ? Tou^ the purest of the pure, the cause 
of evil ! Dear H^loise, do not thus burden your saintlike 
heart with the guilt of others." 

" But for my thoughtless haste, but for the carelessness 
which caused me to let fall my reliquary,. this cloud would 
not have arisen to darken the brightness of this festive 
season," cried H^loise, a superstitious fear mingling with 
the feeling that had prompted the words. For a minute 
she gazed reverently on the reliquary she held in her hand. 
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Then, suddenly unfastening it from its chaiD and holding it 
out to de Coucy, she said, impulsively, "Dear Erard, guard 
it for me, wear it for my sake. Prize it for the sake of the 
holy relic it contains. I have proved myself to be no 
longer worthy to wear it, but with you it will be safe. And 
perchance it may serve as a token to you that I am not 
unmindful of the loving devotion for which I can make so 
poor a return." 

Erard's heart thrilled with emotion. But instead of 
taking the proffered treasure he raised to his lips the fair 
hand held out to him, and answered, " Nay, H^loise, I may 
not accept from you a gift so precious. If you would part 
with it, it must be to one whom you love, as you love not 
me. One who is as a part of your own life." 

" To you, and to you only, cousin," replied H^loise, with 
some vehemence. 

But still Erard refused. 

"Nay, cousin," he said, shaking his head. "Hereafter, 
this impulse over, you would regretfully remember that you 
had thus lightly parted with the sacred treasure. Bethink 
you, H^loise. At the losing and finding again of the relic 
you have cherished for his sake, S. Denis was surely present. 
In restoring it to you he added a new blessing, which you 
may not in unthankfulness cast from you." Something in 
Erard's words, or the look with which he accompanied 
them, brought the blood to his cousin's cheeks. 

"Then may it be the more worthy gift for -you," she 
answered, playfully. Then, suddenly changing her tone, 
" Oh, Erard, Erard !" she cried, " I often think that Holy- 
Church is calling upon me to part with all that is dearest to 
me, all that earth makes dear ; and this, if it be dear to me, 
so much the more I bid you take it. Let it go with you to 
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the Holy Land. To you it will be a sacred treasure bearing 
virtue from the saints which perchance may aid you in time 
of peril and diflBculty. Take it, cousin, do not grieve me 
by farther refusal ! 

So at last he took it. 

"I will look upon it, then, dear H^lo'ise, as a trust, a 
sacred trust. I shall deem the treasure yours. But, the 
more for this, it will be to me as a guard, if I am ever 
tempted to perform a deed unknightly or unchristian. It 
shall go with me into battle ; and if my prayer be granted, 
and I am called to follow the king in a crusade against the 
Infidel, still it shall be with me, still believed in as a blessed 
charm. But if I return from the Holy Land I wiU restore 
it to you. And if I am permitted to die, fighting for the 
Redeemer, a trusty hand shall bear the treasure back to 
Prance and deliver it into your hands as a token that you 
were in my thoughts during my last moments. And now, 
H^loise, I must ask of you yet another favour. Methinks 
the treasure may only be safe if tied round my throat by a 
tress of your own hair.'* 

In an instant H^loise had freed her hair from the 
fasteners that had bound it together, and it fell over her 
shoulders and flowed down far below her waist, a dark 
waving mass, brightened here and there where the light 
caught it, by a rich tint of golden red. 

Her cousin*s sword supplied the place of a more fitting 
implement; and with it H^loise cut off a long lock, thick 
enough to act the part of a safe chain. " Who knows what 
its history may yet be? Who knows what may have 
happened when next the treasure meets your eye, H^lo'ise," 
said the knight, as his cousin put the reliquary on the 
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length of hair, and deftly tied the chain round Erard's 
throat. 

" Who knows but when next I set my eyes upon it the 
holy sepulchre may have been freed from the hands of the 
unbelievers ! " returned H^loise, earnestly. " But now, 
cousin," she added in a lighter tone, " I must bid you adieu. 
Already, I fear, I have caused you to talk more than is for 
your welfare. Rest now, then, I pray you, that you may 
gain strength for to-morrow's coming honours." And so 
she left him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Several days had passed in feasting and dancing, tilting 
and other amusements. Happy days for H^loise and for 
Reginald, who had been thrown much together and had 
enjoyed each other's society in a free and light-hearted 
manner. Happy, also, for the gentle and noble-minded de 
Coucy, who had received the applause and honour due to 
his skill and valour, who had the joy of feeling that he had 
been of use to his lady love and to the youth in whom he 
already took so true an interest, and who had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his intercession had obtained from the 
king pardon for his foe de Rancon. But for the unworthy 
knight, Hugh de Rancon, miserable indeed had been the 
days that had gone by. Angrily had he gnashed his teeth 
in the cell where by the king's order he had been confined. 
With fierce determination had he resolved to avenge him- 
self on those who had come in the way of his pleasure, and 
had caused him to fall into so great a dishonour. 
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And now, when he had been called from his prison and 
was kneeling before King Louis to receive back the signs of 
knighthood of which for a time he had been deprived, his 
haughty heart was swelling with increased hatred for de 
Coucy because he could ill brook the thought that the 
prayer of that generous enemy had obtained for him the 
grace of pardon. 

Moreover, although restored to knighthood, de Bancon 
had not been restored to the royal favour. He felt that he 
was still in disgrace. Louis had looked upon him coldly, 
had forbidden him to accompany the court to Poictiers, or 
to mix farther in the present festivities, and had vowed that 
he would hold no more intercourse with him until his 
return to the Palace at Paris. 

But the hardest punishment of all was now about to be 
revealed. 

On rising from his knees before de Coucy, after making 
the apologies and acknowledgments required of him by the 
king, in a low tone he had offered a challenge which had 
been eagerly accepted. This by-play had been observed by 
Louis. And now as he returned to de Rancon the forfeited 
spurs, he commanded him to promise solemnly that never 
again should any passage of arms take place between him- 
self and de Coucy. 

Involuntarily de Rancon started to his feet, and with 
passionate agony he cried aloud — 

" Impossible, sire ! Oh, impossible that I should make 
so craven a vow." 

"Sire, in pity reconsider the severity of your commands!" 
exclaimed de Coucy, almost at the same moment. " Lay 
not so heavy a burden on the shoulders of your submissive 
knights] " 
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But the words once gone forth from the king's mouth 
might not be recalled. 

" Silence, both of you," he cried, in his calm stem voice. 
" Remember that your king has spoken. De Coucy, I call 
upon you on the word of a true and trusty knight, to make 
the required vow. De Rancon, you have heard the com- 
mand of your king, obey it, or abide the consequences of 
your rebellion." 

So, the one in dismayed anger, and the other in bitter 
sorrow, the two knights bowed down before their king and 
gave the desired promise. 

Then de Rancon was permitted to leave his sovereign's 
presence. As he turned to do so he whispered in de Coucy's 
ears the words — 

"Then we are sworn to everlasting enmity." 

" Not so," replied de Coucy, " rather are we sworn to 
forget our enmity and vie with each other in deeds of gentle 
courtesy and of knightly prowess." 

" The enmity that may not be washed out in blood must 
be undying," returned de Rancon. 

But farther speech between the two was put an end to 
by the king, who gave the signal for the assembly to break 
up, and ordered the warders to convey de Rancon back to 
his place of confinement. For although pardoned, the cul- 
prit was to remain a prisoner until the following morning, — 
when it was the intention of Louis to leave Saumur and to 
accompany his brother Alphonse to Poictiers. 

And de Coucy felt as though he, also, had been thrown 
into a gloomy prison, a prison from which he might never 
more be freed ! and his heart was very sore with smarts 
-different from any that it had known before. Almost his 
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last tenderly cherislied treasure had been snatched from hi$ 
grasp. 

That he might never win for his bride the lady of his 
love, that her tendei:est looks and words were not to be for 
him, be had long known : and he had learnt to be resigned 
to this want in his life, and to think of his beloved's happi* 
ness as a thing apart from his own. 

But to be debarred from championship in her service 
seemed to him a privation too bitter to be borne. His 
dreams of self-sacrifice for her sweet sake had hithertO" 
been vague, and now just as they had begun to take a 
definite shape they were passing away from his life to leave 
it, as it seemed to him, dark, aimless, and cold. Not even 
in his highest moments of generosity had he ever been able 
to persuade himself to put any trust in de Rancon's honour ; 
and now his heart beat wildly with impatience as he dwelt 
in thought on the persecutions that would continue to be 
forced upon the gentle H^lo'ise by that unworthy knight 
whom he was forbidden to challenge, — whose challenge he 
was forbidden to accept. 

Yet so despotic was the power that the king had gained 
over the minds of his faithful chevaliers that to resist his 
lightest commands would, in de Coucy's eyes, have been 
tantamount to yielding up honour, truth, and all that gave 
knighthood its sacred value. Therefore there was no escape 
to be found from the thought by which he was oppressed* 
And the hour of his triumph over de Rancon, on which so 
many had congratulated him, had in truth laid the chival- 
rous knight on no bed of roses. 

"Fair Sire God," ho cried aloud, in his agony during 
the night watches following upon that last day of the court 
festivities, at Saumur, " Fair Sire God, thou hast deprived 
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me of my last-cherished drop of earthly joy! Oh refuse 
not to grant the one-remaining desire of my heart, refuse 
not to let me die in fighting to reclaim the Holy Tomb of 
Thy Blessed Son ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 

When de Rancon was led back to his prison he seated 
himself on its floor and bent his head down on his hand : 
remaimng for a considerable time in this position lost iu 
thought. Presently he looked up, and calling to one of the 
warders, without, requested him to ask the king's permis- 
sion for him to confess himself to a priest of the Abbey of 
S. Morent. 

"Tell the king," he said, "that I cannot sleep imtil 
this weight of guilt has been lifted from off my shoidders."' 

Joyfully did the simple-hearted king, whose mind, with 
all its clear-sightedness, was unsuspicious and trustful, joy- 
fully did he accede to the erring knight's request ; and before 
long Father Barth^lem^, of the Abbey of S. Florent, 
entered the apartment that formed Hugh de Eancon's 
prison. 

The penitent bent on the diminutive form of the priest, 
as he appeared, a scrutinising glance by which he learnt 
in a moment the nature of the man with whom he had to 
deal. The low and compressed forehead, the narrowly- 
arched and deeply-slanting eyebrows, and the almost Calmuc- 
shaped eyes gave token of a sly and cunning nature which, 
was but thinly veiled by the conventional air of sanctity 
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miseSy with a large mental reservation. Bnt a tangible 
bribe in the shape of a few gold pieces, for the good of his 
order, had touched the palm of the priesfs eager hand, 
and in return he had engaged to give the immediate aid 
required of him by de Bancon. He had promised to 
intercede with Queen Blanche for the knight's full restora* 
tion to the royal favour, and to seek, by means of cunning 
representations, to obtain a reversal of the decree that for- 
budo him to accompany the Court on the approaching 
expedition to Poictiers. He had also undertaken to deliver, 
pi'ivately, a message from de Rancon to Hugh de Lusignan, 
Oouiit do la Marcho. 
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On leaving his penitent, Father Barth^lem^ sought and 
found admission to the presence of Queen Blanche. With 
earnest words of pathos, tears, and sighs, interspersed 
with pious ejaculations and holy admonitions, first timidly, 
gradually hecoming more bold, he pleaded the cause of the 
erring knight. 

And his pleading was not in vain. 

As the queen listened her countenance grew soft, her 
feyes filled with tears, and finally she empowered the priest 
to convey to de Rancon the promise of her hearty interces- 
sion for him with her son the king. 

But the priest's visit left the queen-mother anxious and 
heavy-hearted. He had dropped hints that had seemed 
vaguely to import that treachery was abroad. He had even 
given her to understand that dangers were at hand which 
the presence of de Rancon, at Poictiers, might help to avert. 
When she was again alone she sat for a few minutes engaged 
in earnest thought. Then, rising, she went to a corner of 
the apartment, in which hung a crucifix, carved in oak, 
and throwing herself before it she remained for a few 
moments in fervent prayer. After which she was about 
to summon her attendants, and through them to send a 
message requesting the presence of her son, when Louis 
himself appeared. 

" Fair mother,'* he said, " I have come to entreat you 
not to cast a shadow over the joy of our festivities by 
absenting yourself longer from them." 

"My son," rephed Blanche, severely, "know you not 
that while you permit your subjects to indulge in revelry 
and folly, clouds of troubles are secretly widening around 
you and preparing to break in thimderings of misery over 
your unhappy kingdom ? " 
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"Royal mother, what mean you?" exclaimed Louis, 
startled by the serious maimer and lone with which she 
spoke, and bowing his head reverentially, as though he were 
yet a child, to listen to the words of his mother. 

Then Blanche told her son of Father Barth61eme*s visit, 
its object, and the fears that it had stirred up within her. 

But the king looked lightly on the imaginary dangers 
which had been thus vaguely hinted at. 

" Sweet mother," he returned, " by the grace of God and 
our Lady we will bravely meet and overcome trouble when 
we see it before us ; into the good keeping of God we will 
deliver our kingdom when doubtful troubles seem to be 
shadowed forth in the future. Have you not, from my child- 
hood, mother, ever taught me thus to act and thus to trust 
in God?" 

" Ay, my son ! But when Holy Church brings warning 
of coining ill, were it not impious to refuse to heed, to 
refuse to take wise and needful precaution ? " 

Then the queen spoke more plainly of de Rancon and 
her reason for behoving that he had come to the knowledge 
of secret treachery on the part of some of the king's sub- 
jects; and added that she thought it might be expedient 
to permit the penitent knight to be of the party about to 
move to Poictiers. 

"Nay," cried the king, in a tone different from that 
which it was his wont to use towards his mother. " Nay, 
I will have no spies in my kingdom ! The evil which God 
shows me shall be rightly dealt with ; tho evil which He 
hides from me God Himself will judge. Know you not, 
moreover, mother, that my kingly word has been given; 
that I have vowed to hold no more intercourse with de 
Rancon until my return to Paris after the expedition to 
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Poictiers. Would you tempt your son to break his word, 
to perjure his soul, fair mother P " 

Then Blanche changed her manner, and with words of 
tender entreaty she made intercession for de Rancon. She 
strove to make her son see that it would be right in the 
sight of God and the Church that he should alter his 
purpose with regard to the sorrowfal and penitent de 
Bancon. 

But in vain. Not even the powerful influence of his 
revered mother could avail to make him swerve from a 
vow which he believed to have been uttered before God and 
His saints. 

"Then,** said the queen, reiterating one of her argu- 
ments, ** shall we resist the commands of Holy Church " P 

There was a moment's pause. 

"Nay, not so," the king then replied; "but above all 
things Holy Church counsels truth and honesty of purpose. 
Never has she yet counselled a chevalier to a dishonourable 
breach of his knightly word." 

" Enough, my son," said Blanche, rising, and assuming 
a tone of haughty displeasure, " enough ! I have no more to 
say. I will myself convey to the unfortunate de Eancon 
the tidings that my pleadings for him have been unsuccess- 
ful; that in vain the mother who brought him up has stooped 
to ask a favour of her son." 

"My mother!" cried Louis, throwing himself on his 
knees before Blanche, and speaking in a voice of great dis- 
tress, " speak not so hardly to your loving son. Grant me 
your blessing, ere you go, and say not that your words have 
have been all in vain ! Tell the penitent knight that he is 
indeed restored to ftdl favour. Tell him that in but a little 
space of time we shall meet^ and this cloud of dishonour 
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will have passed away as though it had never had 
existence ! " 

" My son, my son !" said Blanche, in a voice that was now 
soft and pitiful, " Heaven grant that no ill may befall you and 
your kingdom, in consequence of your obstinate resolve! " 

" To the will of God I am ready to submit. To the care 
of God I will trust my future, sweet mother," replied the 
king. 

But it was with a heavy heart that he returned to the 
merry-makers in the castle-hall. With a yet heavier heart 
did Queen Blanche, meanwhile, seek the prison of de Rancon. 

Her visit was a favour which the prisoner had not dared 
to expect. In an apparent fervoui* of grateful emotion he 
threw himself on his knees before the royal lady, and 
poured forth a torrent of words expressive of contrition, 
humility, and loyalty, and dehcately pervaded by a well- 
acted sense of conscious innocence as to any intent of evil. 

But it required all his hypocritical arts to avoid shewing 
the displeasure he felt when Blanche made known the 
king's refusal to alter his will concerning him. By dint of 
a strong effort, however, he did contrive to keep his anger, 
for the time, under control. 

" The king is just ; his miserable knight must submit,** 
he said, bowing his head with pretended humility. 

And this mock submission completely deceived the queen- 
mother. Could she have gazed through the walls at the 
angry passions that shewed in his false face when he was 
once more alone ; could she have heard his muttered words 
of rage and hate, differently might have run the story that 
now these pages have to tell. 

" Insensate tyrant ! " he cried, between clenched teeth. 
" It shall be the worse for him ! Yet must I be cautious 
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and keep under this fierce passion that burns within me, 
lest thjough its too hasty indulgence, my own self-interest 
should suffer. Love, revenge, ambition, — each of these 
must win its way! Yet each must work carefully and 
skilfully, so as not to hinder the steps of the others." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

In the vast hall appertaining to the well-fortified castle 
of Poictiers, the neighbouring vassals of Alphonse, Count of 
Poictou, were rendering homage to their liege lord, who 
had lately knelt for the same purpose before the footstool 
of his sovereign. 

The count was seated on the dais at the upper end of 
the hall, with the king, attired in royal robes, by his side. 
Near the king sat the queen-mother, accompanied by several 
ladies, with pages in attendance ; and nobles and gentlemen 
were grouped around. A certain space below the dais was- 
occupied by those who had come to do homage ; and the 
rest of the apartment was crowded by lookers-on. Priests,, 
artizans, soldiers, servants, countrymen, — ^in short, men, 
women, and children of various conditions and ages, — made 
up the motley throng. 

It was a general holiday. Hearts were light. Minds 
were full of enthusiasm for the king and his brother. And 
the scene was a very happy one. The king was happy 
in having secured the loyalty and friendship of Prince 
Alphonse. Queen Blanche had forgotten her dark fore- 
bodings in the satisfaction of seeing her sons thus amicably 
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united. H^loiso de Villette and Reginald de Yersey found 
pleasure in each other's society. De Coucy was glad with 
a gladness that had in it a touch of melancholy. While 
for the greater number of the spectators, the knowledge 
that their enjoyment of the imposing scene before them 
was to be followed by the games and dancing so dear to 
people of their gay temperament was an all-sufficient cause 
for happiness. 

But suddenly a shadow fell over the sunshine of this 
general rejoicing. An officer from without hastily entered 
the hall, and, passing through the crowd with looks of 
grave importance, approached the spot where Queen Blanche 
was seated; and, having made his obeisance, informed her 
in a low tone that a messenger from La Rochelle had 
arrived with a message of urgent importance, which he 
refused to deliver to any but herself. 

After a word with the king. Queen Blanche left the hall, 
and proceeding to a private apartment desired that the 
messenger might be sent to her there. 

She had not many minutes to wait before the bearer of 
tidings which her heart had told her would be heavy was 
ushered in. He was clothed shabbily, in the dress of a 
■countryman, and kneeling low, without venturing to raise 
his eyes to the queen, he silently held out to her a letter 
marked " Private.'* 

As she opened and read the letter her face expressed a 
gradually increasing agitation. At length she exclaimed, 
aloud, forgetting the presence of the countryman who still 
remained kneeling before her, 

" This, then, is the misfortune, this the treachery, from 
the evil effects of which the good and loyal knight de 
Rancon would have saved us ! '' 
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A movement of the kneeling figure before her here made 
her raise her eyes ; and in another moment she had recog- 
nised in the pretended countryman Hugh de Bancon's self! 

" You here, rash knight ! " she said, assuming an air of 
severity. "You here, in defiance of your king's express 
command ! " 

"For the king's own sake, madam, and for his kingdom's 
sake, I am content to brave his displeasure and to bear 
whatsoever punishment he may think fit to lay upon his 
disobedient but too loving knight," returned de Eancon in 
a tone that was prouldly martyrlike. 

"And wherefore was it needful, for the king's welfare, 
that you should be the bearer of these heavy tidings, Sir 
Knight P " asked Blanche. 

" Madam," returned de Rancon, " I was journeying wifli 
my retinue, and whilst pausing for rest and refreshment in 
the city of La Eochelle I overheard several loyal-minded 
citizens whispering together of some dangerous conspiracy 
at work. Joining myself to them, I learnt that which the 
letter in your hand makes known to you. The good citizen 
who had penned the letter was at a loss for a brave and 
trusty bearer; and I undertook, though with fear and 
trembling, to convey the important missive to your hand." 

"Important, indeed! for it gave the intelligence that 
the Counts of La Marche, La Saintonge, L' Angoumais, and 
other provinces were conspiring together to refuse homage 
to the Count df Poictou, and that the Count of La Marche 
had assembled an army at Lusignan, and was preparing to 
march upon the king at Poictiers." 

"And now, madam," concluded de Rancon, when he had 
given the desired explanation of his conduct, — " now I am 
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ready once more to depart, if such be your pleasure and tliat 
of the king." 

Then with a manner of proud humiKty he rose and made 
his obeisance of farewell. 

" Nay, remain !" cried Blanche quickly. " I will at once 
acquaint the king of the treachery. He shall know of your 
good services. He will pardon your obedience, and " 

" And if, ah ! madam," interrupted de Bancon, once 

more sinking on his knees before Queen Blanche, — " if I 
might be permitted to act as ambassador to the Count of 

La Marche, but no, I dare not hope that my sovereign 

would put so great an honour on his erring knight. Yet, I 
have influence with La Marche : and could I persuade him 
to desist from this rebellion, much bloodshed and misery 
might be prevented, and a brave knight might be restored 
to loyalty and honour." 

" Rise, Sir Knight ! " returned Blanche, " and be of 
good heart. I will intercede for you with the king." 



CHAPTER IX. 



The grief and displeasure with which Eng Louis heard 
of the rebellion of his trusted and honoured subject, La 
Marche, may better be imagined than described. He took 
counsel with his nobles and knights as to what steps it 
would be desirable to take in the emergency ; and all, 
especially de Joinville and de Coucy, were loud in their 
disapprobation of the choice of de Rancon, — a knight who 
had already proved himself to be false and perfidious, — for 
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ambassador on so important a mission. But the queen- 
mother's influence prevailed : and though the king, true to 
his vow, refused to have any intercourse with de Rancon, 
he was content to trust him with the royal message to the 
rebellious count. 

Accordingly, de Rancon had soon thrown oflf his disguise, 
and was riding boldly, at the head of his retinue, en route 
for Lusignan. 

On arriving, he was admitted without delay to the 
presence of Count Hugh and the Countess Isabelle, — or, 
as she chose rather to be called, the queen-dowager of 
England. 

" You have brought us the promised aid, Sir Knight ? 
You have come to help us to make good our rightful 
position, — ^to help us to resist the tjrranny of yon insolent 
monarch ?" said the Countess Isabelle eagerly, as de Rancon, 
after a lowly obeisance, stood prepared to deliver the king's 
message, — or, rather, a pretended message fabricated by 
himself. 

" Nay, madam," replied de Rancon, shaking his head 
sadly, " the time, alas ! when I may aid you to obtain 
your rights, — ^the time when I may join with you in seek- 
ing to put down the tyranny which would deprive all 
France of her liberty, and oppress her children beyond 
bearing, — ^has not yet arrived. Yet a little while longer we 
must submit, or seem to submit. Therefore do you see me 
before you now ; therefore did I gain permission to be the 
bearer of a message from the king to his rebellious subjects. 
Count Hugh and the Countess Isabelle de Lusignan." 

" How ! What mean you ? " exclaimed Isabelle angrily, 
her cheeks flushing crimson, her eyes flashing fire. "Dares 
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yon haughty prinqe to forget that I am his equsl, that I, too, 
am royal, and that my husband '* 

*' Patience, royal lady," returned de Raneon soothingly ; 
" patience for but a little while, that your triumph may be 
the greater hereafter/* 

" Nay," went on Isabelle, in great excitement ; " it is 
insupportable ; it passes " 

" Patience, dear Isabelle ! patience, while we learn from 
this gentle knight what message our king has despatched 
by him, and wherefore he has thus changed his counsel. 
Surely, noble de Eancon, the advice you sent to us was 
that we should be ready to surprise the king at Poictiers ; 
surely you led us to hope " 

"Ay," hastily interposed de Raneon, "but I advised also 
caution, secresy, and patience. The conspiracy has been 
discovered ! The king is prepared to meet your army. For 
your sake I have bowed myself down before him, and have 
obtained ftdl restoration to favour. The king has chosen 
me as his trusted messenger : will you hear his haughty 
message, my Lord Count? *Tell yon rebel-subject of 
France,' says this proud prince, * that by ftdl submission he 
may gain pardon with only light pimishment : but that if 
he dares longer to resist the will of his king, it shall be at 
such a price as he shaU find it hard to pay." 

A torrent of angry words here fell from the lips of the 
Countess Isabelle. 

"And what, then, would you counsel. Sir Knight P" asked 
the count, when at length he was permitted to speak. "To 
bow to a decree so haughty as that contained in yon message 
were a base and unknightly act: yet I would not forget that 
my lord the king has ever treated me with lovingkindness 
and courtesy: and there are times," — here he gave a weary 
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sigh, — "when meseemeth it were well to give up farther 
r^istance, and " 

An angry exclamation from Isabelle here interrupted his 
speech ; and then de Bancon spoke. 

"Nay, my Lord Count," he said, "that were indeed little 
like the brave and knightly spirit of the noble Hugh de 
Lusignan. Your knights and nobles would wonder at 
conduct so tame in one fr^m whom it has been their habit 
to look for great deeds. Their faith in their lord and master 

would pass away and ^No, noble de Lusignan, you have 

gone too far to recede without farther struggle.*' 

" What, then, would you counsel, de Rancon P " 

" This. That you send word by me, to the king, that 
you will enter Poictiers to morrow, with your royal consort, 
for the purpose of friendly conference which may set at rest 
this unseemly dispute. Affect to consider the king's wishes, 
profess yourself loyally disposed, and after many conferences 
finally leave the matter in abeyance ; but in your heart be 
as determined as ever at resistance. Wait, watch, seek aid 
from Hehry of England ; and when the right moment 
arrives take King Louis by surprise, and gain your cause 
by a caup-de-main ! '* 

"And youP — ^Will yourself take part in this coup-de-main, 
SirKnightP'* 

"I, Coimt Hugh, will secretly stir up the disaffection 
and discontent of many outwardly gay and seemingly loyal 
knights and nobles at court : and when all is ready for the 
contest I will not fail to be at hand, with many a chevalier 
right bold of heart and true of lance, to help you ! '* 

"With eloquent words and a great appearance of sin- 
cerity and good fedth de Bancon urged his counsel, which 
the Count de la Marche felt irresistibly drawn to OAio^^t. | 
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Then, having fulfilled his mission to his own satisfaction, the 
ambassador assembled his retinue, mounted his horse, and 
with all speed rode back to Poictiers. 



CHAPTER X. 

"Alas, madam," cried de Rancon, on entering the presence 
of the queen-mother, " alas, my mission has failed ! I had 
hoped that my influence with Count Hugh of Lusignan had 
been greater, and that I should have been able to prevail 
upon him to desist from his rebellion and accept of the king's 
clemency. Alas, it has been far otherwise. The haughty 
spirit of the Countess Isabelle has wrought an evil change 
in him who was once my friend. His pride and obstinacy 
are great, now, as hers, and he refuses to repent, and remains 
as determinedly rebellious as though no royal message of 
mercy had been sent to him." 

" Alas," answered Blanche, " alas, for the rebellions and 
dissensions of this unhappy land ! Is there never to be rest 
from troubles of this grievous nature ? Will my son never 
be able to look round on a nation of true and faithful sub- 
jects P Nay ! we will not despond, — this rebellion, at least, 
shall be put down, and that speedily. I will this moment 
to the king, and bid him assemble the troops and prepare 
to meet the army of yon false-hearted count, confident that 
God will surely award victory to the rightful side." 

"Nay, gracious lady, not so," returned de Rancon as 
Blanche was hastening away without ceremony to seek her 
son. "Rather bid the king assemble the armies of his 
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irisdom. Bid him prepare for a combat of words in whicli 
insdom and truth shall gain the victory. The count and 
his haughty consort desire to meet King Louis in conference 
to-morrow ; and, alas, I dare not counsel our noble king to 
arm for immediate battle, since de Lusignan is well prepared 
to meet an army double the size of that which my royal 
master can at present command. Happy may we esteem 
ourselves if the evil may be for a while postponed ; if the 
king, in his wisdom, may succeed in pacifying the rebel 
without relinquishing a tithe of his just rights as the 
sovereign lord of the nobles of France.'' 

Much more was added. And the plausible language of 
de Rancon having won the queen to believe in the justness 
of his argument, she proceeded to the king to make known 
to. him all that had been told her by the false-tongued 
knight. 

On the following day the king and Prince Alphonse 
received the count and countess de la Marche with due 
<Jourtesy and dignity. A long conference took place. But 
at its close matters were no nearer arriving at an amicable 
tirrangement than they had been at its beginning. 

Day after day passed on, and affairs still remained in the 
same unsatisfactory state. The king wearied of Poictiers 
and the unprofitable time he was compelled to spend there ; 
and heartily wished himself back with his queen in the 
royal palace at Paris. At length, when nearly a fortnight 
had passed away, the Count de la Marche somewhat changed 
his tone. He expressed his loyalty for the king's person, 
and his desire to yield rather than be at war with so gracious 
a master. But he said there were thoughts weighing in 
his heart against his own wish to submit. He had the ' 
rights of his royal consort, the Queen-dowagei oi "Evv^^sA l| 
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to consider^ and he begged that a certain space of time 
might be granted him in which he might seek to conciliate 
Queen Isabelle, entreating the king at the same time that 
he might meanwhile be looked npon as a true and loyal 
subject. 

To this the king and prince, tired of the seemingly endless 
discussion agreed, and thus a hollow peace was concluded* 
The king, overjoyed at the termination of what he playfully 
called his imprisonment, cast off care for a while, declared 
that the rebel count and countess should remain for a day as 
his honoured guests, and decreed that the tedious fortnight 
should terminate with a day of joyous festivities. But that 
day of festivities was not unclouded in its sunshine. Amidst 
dancing and singing an4 laughter, and witty sayings, in 
which the king outshone all his subjects, there were also 
dark looks and muttered words of anger and despondency. 
The Sieur de Joinville, de Coucy, and several other wise 
and noble knights and lords, glanced at each other, gravely, 
and shook their heads, whispering in low tones their fear 
that some cunning hidden treachery was at work : and a& 
they whispered of their forebodings they regarded Hugh 
de Bancon with an ever increasing sense of suspicion and 
dislike. 

A shadow, moreover, had fallen over the gladness of 
Reginald de Versey and H^lo'ise de Villette. Hugh de 
Bancon was continually at hand to separate them or to spoil 
the freedom of their intercourse. Marcel the spy was near 
to whisper into Beginald's ear doubts of the truth and faith- 
fulness of her whom he already regarded as his lady-love. 
By means of rude words and cunning whispers, the youth 
and the noble lady had been led to the discovery that they 
loved each other. And with the discovery, fear, doubt, and 
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a thousand other painful emotions had sprung up to disturb 
the joy of what had before seemed a free and innocent 
affection. 

De Bancon meanwhile triumphed almost without fear or 
tremblmg. His popularity with those at court was on the 
increase. The power by which he knew how to obtain an 
influence over the opinions and feelings of other men seemed 
to have grown. He was sanguine as to his chances of being 
able to subjugate the will and heart of H^lo'ise. And upon 
the whole, his good fortune seemed to be in the ascendancy. 
Yet he was sensible that great caution would be necessary 
for the successful working out of the double game he was 
beginning to play. He must watch the course of events, 
and be prepared to act as circumstances should direct ; be 
ready to put himself forward with extraordinary zeal in the 
king's service, and thus to lift himself high up in the royal 
regards, and obtain for himself the rewards for which he so 
eagerly, thirsted, or be ready to join himself openly to the 
rebel cause: not because he cared for that cause, but because, 
in serving it, his own self-interests might also best be served. 
It mattered not to him whether the king, or de la Marche, 
were to be tihe sufferer through his duplicity ; it mattered 
only that his own selfish desires should finally be gratified : 
and with this end in view he thought and watched and 
worked with unfailing diligence and perseverance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It was Easter. King Louis and Queen Margaret had 
assembled their court at Paris. And once more dancing, 
acting, and general merrymaking rejoiced the hearts of the 
people of the city. A bright day had passed away, and the 
evening festivities had already commenced. Mar^ret and 
her faf! maidens of honour added much to the ^ety and 
brightness of the scene. But the queen-mother and her 
ladies formed a rival point of attraction to the noble and 
knightly gallants of the court. H^lo'ise de Villette and 
Beatrice de Valerie were the two stars of the night, and the 
charms of the one seemed in no way to diminish, but rather 
to enhance the contrasting charms of the other. 

Beatrice was a Proven9al beauty belonging to the train 
of Queen Margaret. She had magnificent dark eyes which 
seemed at times to contain in their mournful depths sorrow- 
ful tales of love ; which at other times seemed to be wan- 
dering restlessly to and fro, in search of some desired object; 
which sometimes glowed with a fierce light that might have 
been fired by the passion of revenge or hate ; and which 
only sparkled with the softer light of joy at the approach of 
one knight, our acquaintance Sir Hugh de Bancon. She 
had first met this chevalier some twelve months before at 
the little court of Queen Margaret's father, Baymond, Count 
of Provence : and then she had been gayest of the gay. 
When de Rancon had bent over to whisper soft nothings 
into her willing ear, and had seemed to be able to live only 
in the sunshine of her smiles, she had little dreamed that 
she could possess any rival in his affections. And though 
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her heart was given to him alone, she had had ever a bright 
smile and a merry word to spare for the many admirers who 
had sought her notice. But now in vain a bevy of courtiers 
came about her seeking to obtain her passing favour by dint 
of witty words or gallant speeches. She had no sparkling 
repartee, no joyous laugh to bestow upon them in return. 
Her large eyes, passionately brilliant, were turned in the 
direction of an opposite group. Her cheeks were glowing, 
her lips were parted and slightly curled in scorn. But she 
looked so surpassingly beautiful that those who had drawn 
near her stood in spell-bound admiration, heeding little the 
curtness of reply and carelessness of glance with which she 
acknowledged their momentary devotion. . 

De Rancon was engaged in conversation with H^loise. 
If he were sensible of the fixed and eager gaze that was 
bent upon him from afar, his face little betrayed that he 
was so, and he appeared to be entirely engrossed by his 
fair companion. And H^loise ? was she sensible of a de- 
voted gaze from other eyes than those of de Rancon ? If it 
were so she, also, hid her feelings, giving her whole attention 
to the knight by her side. And in vain the page glanced 
towards the spot where she stood in eager expectation of one 
look one furtive glance. 

De Coucy, too, was watching, sadly thoughtful ; and a 
pitying fellow-feeling drew him to the page's side. 

"A sorry plight for you, fair youth," he said. " Yet take 
comfort. For those of your years sunnier prospects ever 
await to unfold themselves." 

These words of the knight, spoken in a low tone, startled 
Reginald out of thoughts in which Erard himself had had a 
fihare. For Marcel had put suspicions into the page's 
head of double dealing on Erard's part, which, now that he 
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was in bitter mood, had returned to his mind to trouble 
him. With no gracious mien, therefore, he turned on do 
Coucy with the exclamation, " You love her. Sir Knight !'* 

Sir Erard started and blushed like a guilty one accused 
of crime. His unrequited love was too sacred to be brought 
before the world's eye. It was to be murmured, religiously, 
before the shrines of saints, and to be shewn to its object in 
devoted tones and looks, and yet more in devoted deeds. 
But no profane eyes were to gaze upon it, no profEuie ears 
were to catch an echo from the sweet music that it sounded 
through the chambers of his heart ! Yet he answered as a 
chivalrous knight, true to his devoir, ready boldly to con- 
fess when called upon to confess or to deny. 

" Yes, even I," he said, a touch of pride mingling with 
the calmness of his tone, '^ even I, too, dare to love her, 
dare rather, I should say, to worship her from a distance ; 
dare to do brave deeds for her pure sake ; dare to forget 
my sorrows, nay, to rejoice in them, if they may aid me to 
save her from evil, to further her happiness. And you, 
proud page? Is your love true as this? You wince. 
Well, be it so. Yet what can your love accomplish for her 
more than mine P Nay, look not despondent. If you be 
in truth steadfast in your love for her it may be given you 
to bless her in a way that is allowed to none besides. But 
bethink you, — you are young, and the world contains other 
bright eyes, — ^I would warn you. Sir Page." Here he 
paused abruptly and after looking round drew a little apart 
from Reginald, whHe a disconcerted expression overspread 
his features. 

Marcel was close at hand. Coming up to de Coucy he 
addressed him in a tone of forward familiarity which the 
knight returned with one of cold politeness. 
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At the same moment Erard perceived thai de Kancon 
-was no longer monopolizing Hfloise de Villette's conversa- 
tion> and, signing to Eeginald to follow him, he hastened to 
join the group of knights and esquires who were fast gather- 
ing round her. 

Sat Reginald did not follow. A look from Marcel had 
arrested his attention, and the spy's wily words soon dissi- 
pated the good impression which had been made on him by 
those of de Coucy. 

"Marked you that, Master de Versey ?'* he asked. 
The page gave a look of curious enquiry. 
**Saw you how his face changed colour when I drew 
near?'* went on Marcel. "Marked you his guilty hesita- 
tion ? He wits well that I know him, and that I know 
him to be no true counsellor of yours." 

" And yet," began Reginald 

"And yet he is fair-spoken, you would say. Sir Page P Ay, 
fair and false. Bethink you, — ^he loves her ! Deem you 
that your success is likely to be the aim of his counsel P" 

"And yourself. Marcel P" returned Reginald, gloomily, 
** what greater cause have. I to deem your counsel fair and 
disinterested P" 

" Deem me false as the fiend, if such be your pleasure. 
Master de Reginald de Versey," replied Marcel, unflinch- 
ingly. "Yet, bethink you, again. In deceiving you I 
should gain naught. In aiding you to obtain the prize you 
desire, I should gain the sweets of revenge ! I have told 
you before, I tell you yet again, I am bent on revenging 
myself for wrongs received from yon haughty knight, Sir 
Hugh de Rancon. For you to follow Sir Erard de Coucy'is 
advice would be to spoil your own game and mine. Sir 
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Page, hearken ! " — ^here Marcel paused as thougli to weD 
weigh his as yet unspoken words. 

" Be you fiend or angel, speed you with your speech, for 
I must away," returned Reginald impatiently. 

" To her side ? To the side of your lady-love ? " returned 
Marcel. " Nay, not so, if in truth it be your desire to win 
her favour. See you," went on Marcel, indicating the 
position of Beatrice, ** see you yon fair one from the south, 
who draws all men round her ? Mark now how de Bancon 
bends over her, to whisper into her ear sweet words of love. 
He, too, is dazzled by her flashing beauty. Were you now 
to seek the gentle H^lo'ise, out of the very scorn of her 
angry jealousy she would receive you graciously. Would 
you, in a mode so pitiful, gain the place lately filled by 
your knightly rival ? Nay, rather watch for the moment 
when yon proud knight wearies of the charms of the Lady 
Beatrice. See, even now he leaves her ! Haste, haste to take 
the forsaken place ! Be her devoted slave. Then will the- 
Lady H^lo'ise learn your worth. Then will she learn to- 
know that she loves you. Then will she send forth tender 
glances to recall you to her side. Yet be not too speedy 
to obey her sweet looks. Punish her, as she has punished 
you." 

Rapidly were Marcel's words spoken, and in vain had 
Reginald striven to interpose the exclamation of angry 
scorn which, when at length the tempter ceased, burst forth 
from his lips. 

" Farewell to you and your counsel, vile sergeant," he 
cried finally. " I have sworn to do homage to one alone. 
Think you that I will break that which I deem to be my 
plighted troth to her? Think you that I could be so 
base as to bow myself down before yon southern beauty and 
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deceitfully seek her favour ? Nay, save your counsel for 
those who possess a vile nature like your own. For me I 
will none of it." So saying the page turned hastily away. 

But Marcel had a last word before leaving him to his 
own devices. 

"As you list, proud page,'* he said. "My advice is 
given honestly ; follow it or not, as pleases you. Sink or 
swim as the mood may take you." 

While the indignant page, resolving not to be vile, but 
in miserable and hopeless mood and oppressed by evil and 
discontented thoughts, stood for a moment gazing absently 
around him, he suddenly caught a glance from the eyes of 
Beatrice de Valerie, — a beseeching glance, which it would 
have been nngallant to disobey. IJnmistakeably it called 
him to her side ; and impulsively, without staying for an 
instant to consider that he might be putting himself into 
danger, he did the bidding of the proud beauty who had 
thus honoured him. She who had disdained to smile on 
the many fair knights and nobles who had bowed them- 
selves before her ! whose ear had been given to one alone ! 
The marvel is to be explained thus. — That one had whispered 
to her, in loving tones, an earnest entreaty ; had besought 
her, for his sake, to cast the spell of her fascinations over 
the unsuspecting youth. 

"Thus," he had cunningly pretended, "will you free 
me from the bondage of my betrothal to her whom, in 
truth, I love not. Thus will her jealousy be aroused, for 
she loves the page ; thus may my seeming jealousy be 
brought into play, and thus, without dishonour, may the 
tie that binds us be broken." 

The words were plausible. The tone in which they were 
uttered was low and gentle. The eyes that spoke them again- 
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were eloquent as those of Beatrice herself. The maiden's 
uncontrolled passion might have led her to sell her sonl for 
love of Hugh de Eancon ; and soothed and softened by his 
tender manner^ she had readily agreed to do his wilL 

Therefore was it that, as has been seen, she drew the 
the page to her side and commenced casting her witcheries 
around him. And by degrees her beauty and her soft 
wiles made captives of his senses, and for a little while 
made him almost forget both the bitterness of the thoughts 
that Marcel had stirred up in him and the sweetness of 
his faithful love. 

De Eancon, meanwhile, had returned to H^lo'ise ; and 
with the peculiar looks and tones by which he knew how to 
exercise a certain power over the maiden who did not love 
him, he had soon succeeded in gaining her imdivided atten- 
tion. Presently, slightly turning his head away from her, 
he said in a musing tone, as if to himself, 

" Ah ! she has drawn him into her net. She will make 
him false to the lady of his choice. How he worships her 
beauty ! Already he has no eyes save for her ! *' 

H^loise glanced in the direction indicated by de Bancon. 
As she did so the page for an instant turned his head and 
caught her glance, half proud, half sad ; but in the same 
second the expression of her face changed, and she hastQy 
looked towards de Eancon with a quick, gay laugh. 

Then the page turned his eyes again on Beatrice with an 
expression of despairing, pleading love, which was not 
meant for her, but which made her fancy that she had 
speedily gained a victory. 

And now while Beatrice exercised her arts upon him 
Eeglnald stood before her like one in a dream. Mechani- 
cally he smiled, sighed or made gallant speeches in return 
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for her piquant looks and alluring words. But all the while 
his ears and eyes were awake to what others were saying and 
doing. He observed that some one drew near and whispered 
hurriedly to de Eancon. He saw his start and the tender 
glance with which he left H^loise. He saw when de Coucy 
took the vacant place at the lady's feet. He saw da 
Rancon whispering words which he divined to be of serioua 
import^ to Blanche, the queen-mother. He heard an 
exclamation, and saw an expression of grief and anger 
come into Blanche's face. He saw her rise hastily and, 
with de Eancon, go up to where the king was engaged in 
conversation with the Sieur de Joinville. He observed 
the king's countenance change suddenly, and soon he felt 
that a like change was passing over the joyous spirit of tha 
assembled company. Laughter was hushed to silence oi 
exchanged for indignant words and gestures. The dancing 
and music ceased : and soon Reginald found himself in the 
midst of a knot of excited talkers, learning the tidings 
which had thus brought dismay and consternation into 
hearts that had before been all gladness and merriment. 

No unusual transformation was this in those days of 
frequent * wars and rumours of wars ' ! But the news 
that the Count de la Marche was in active rebellion and 
liad obtained a promise of aid from his son-in-law, 
Henry III of England, was more than commonly serious. 
And such was the news which the loyal Reginald de 
Versey was now called upon to hear. He was further told 
that to that zealous knight, Hugh de Eancon, a private 
message had been brought by a faithful emissary; and 
that the king was taking counsel with him, and other wise 
and trusty [^knights "and nobles, touching immediate pre- 
parations for the fierce struggle in prospect. But he was I 
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not told^ for none present knew but de Bancon himself and 
his hired spy, that the seemingly zealous knight had him- 
self secretly joined in the rebellion ; and that only the hope 
that by faithlessness to de la Marche he might rise high in 
the royal favour, and receive from the king great honour 
and vast reward, prevented his now exciting an evil 
influence over many vassals of France ; openly professing 
himself a rebel and carrying the promised assistance to 
Hugh de Lusignan, who had sent to demand of him a 
fulfilment of his promise. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Louis IX and his troops were crossing the Charente, at 
Tailleboui'g, in order that they might meet the joint army 
of the Count de la Marche and King Henry III of 
England, which was drawn up on the opposite side of 
the river. That fording of the Charente was a difficult 
and dangerous operation, for the only bridge across it was 
miserably narrow and almost impassable for a horseman in 
armour. In this emergency de Bancon acted as the king's 
right hand. He exerted his indomitable will, exercised his 
powers of contrivance, and shewed himself to be possessed 
of tact, energy, promptitude, and all the quahties neces- 
sary for overcoming difficulty and guarding against danger* 
When the crossing was at length effected, the king turned 
to de Bancon in a transport of gratitude, 

" Brave and faithful chevalier," he said, " if we gain 
the day, on you shall be bestowed, with the title of Count, 
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ODe of tlie justly-forfeited provinces of the rebellious and 
treacherous Hugh de Lnsignan/' 

Triumphantly beat de Eancon's heart and inspired with 
fresh ardour he rushed forward against the enemy, many 
bold knights and soldiers following enthusiastically in his 
footsteps. Where the fight was fiercest, there was ever to be 
seen the king. Beside him fought de Coucy as few but him 
could fight. De Joinville and others signally distinguished 
themselves, and all were fired with devoted enthusiasm for 
the king and his cause. But de Rancon seemed to be 
possessed of supernatural power. Foe after foe went down 
before his lance, while he himself came out of the fray 
unscathed and apparently fresh as he had been at the 
onset. From the very beginning of the battle some confu- 
sion had prevailed in the ranks of the English and rebel 
army. Angry words had passed between the leaders, and 
had given rise to quarrelling among their respective knights 
and men. Henry of England had accused de la Marche 
of having deceived him with promises of aid which had 
not been forthcoming. And La Marche, in angry dismay 
at having been betrayed by de Rancon and others, had lost 
all self-control, and had taunted his royal stepson and his 
troops with cowardice and want of heart. ' A bird of the 
air ' had carried these taunts through the army, and had 
thereby called out all the strength of English pride, deter- 
mination, and courage, so that, individually, they had made 
a brave struggle ; but the confusion into which the army had 
hXksa was not to be overcome. The lack of an efficient 
Iiead as a balance to that of Louis IX was strongly felt. 
IFp such devotion and enthusiasm as fired the loyal subjects 

'^pfisix jnfltly-beloved king inspired the hearts and minds 

of Eing Henry, or those of Hugh. d& 
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Lusignan. And, as a climax, tlie extraordinary prowess 
of de Rancon acted as a spell which was felt to be irresis- 
tible in its effects. At all points his formidable figure was 
to be seen, and whenever he appeared the foe gave way 
before him. Until at length a panic which no mortal foe 
could have drawn from an English heart spread through 
the army, — a panic to which their own imaginations had 
given birth 

" It is the foul fiend himself! " whispered first one, then 
another. A shiver passed through the stoutest heart. The 
leaders lost their heads and the men their heart. All 
confidence, all power of cohesion, all military subordination 
came to a hopeless end. Honour, chivalry, the desire of 
fame were all forgotten. And, in increasing confusion, 
that which was an army turned and fled a rabble rout. 
De Eancon and several other knights followed in hot 
pursuit, not pausing till they reached the town of Saintes. 
But no sooner had they entered with the fugitives than its 
gates were closed and guarded, and the victors found them- 
selves the prisoners of the vanquished ! 

As a prisoner, de Rancon was brought before the count 
whom he had so grossly deceived ; and with fiercely indig- 
nant looks and words, de la Marche made bitter complaint 
of the treacherous trick that had been played him, and 
vowed to revenge himself speedily on him who had done 
him such grievous wrong, and who had brought him into 
so sorry a plight. 

But, calm and unmoved, de Rancon stood before his 
accuser. He let the torrent of wrath run its course for a 
while, and then by the power of one steady look he brought 
it to a stand-still: while the count lowered his eyes, 
abashed and disconcerted, and feeling vaguely that he, 
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himself a traitor, had been accusing an innocent and 
honourable knight of a treacherous act of which he would 
be utterly incapable. 

After a brief pause de Rancon spoke. In a few calmly 
indignant words he expressed his astonishment that the 
disloyal count, who had acted with such base treachery, 
who had refused to listen to his warning, to follow his 
counsel, should dare to accuse him of deceit because he had 
repented of a disloyal thought, and had fought with extra- 
ordinary zeal against an obstinate rebel whom he had 
striven in vain to turn from his rebellious purpose ! 

The count stood for a moment gazing vrith dull amaze- 
ment into the face of the lying knight. 

" To turn me from my purpose ?'* at length he stammered 
forth. " You, who counselled me to resist, promised aid, 
and finally sent a message of encouragement, and vowed to 
be with me presently, at the head of " 

" Nay ; you strangely misread ray message ! Strangely 
you have mistaken threats for encouragement ! " interrupted 
de Bancon. 

" The messenger had been unfaithful or stupid, or he 
had himself twisted the meaning of the message sent into 
that which he had expected and desired ! " This the plau- 
sible knight at last succeeded in leading de la Marche to 
believe. 

Then there was peace between the two. The miserable 
count, weak by nature, and utterly unmanned by this 
defeat, became moved even to tears, and declared his 
resolution to submit to the king. And de Rancon promised 
to intercede for him with Louis, but sighed and shook his 
head, spoke doubtfully of the sovereign's sternness, and 
feared that the rebel's submission woxdd come t^^ \%i^ isst 
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pardon. Then Isabelle entered the apartment^ and with 
haughty language stirred up the pride of her husband's 
heart again, and persuaded him to hope that another battle 
woxdd change the aspect of affairs. 

So that night again de la Marche lay down a rebel, 
resolved to resist to the last. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



From the upper window in the castle of Taillebourg, 
Queen Blanche, who had accompanied her son on the 
expedition against de la Marche and his ally, watched the 
battle scene described in the last chapter. With breathless 
interest she watched, never for an instant quailing at the 
sight of danger or bloodshed. She kept her eye bent on 
her son and saw him pass jfrom danger to danger, yet never 
felt a moment's fear. Her own identity was completely 
lost in that of the king's. As utterly she forgot herself and 
lived only in his person, as he forgot himself in the thought 
of " God and the right ! " But though the king had her 
chief thoughts, she was not blind to the deeds of other 
gallant warriors. And especially she marked the mar- 
vellous energy with which de Rancon surmounted danger 
and difficulty, and carried all before him. 

"Marked you that, Heloise?" she would say from time 
to time, turning to her chosen companion, as de Rancon 
performed some extraordinarily skilful feat, or evaded some 
imminent danger, " Marked you that, Heloise ? " 

"Ay, madam, ay!" would Heloise answer, and then 
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the two would cross themselves, earnestly, and mutter an 
Ave. 

H^loise also was transported out of herself by the exciting 
interest of the scene. She, too, forgot herself in the brave 
actions of the king, of her cousin de Coucy, and others. 
She, too, looked on in breathless wonder at the deeds of 
daring performed by de Rancon. But at times the maiden 
was overcome by an involuntary feeling of horror, and then 
she would close her eyes or turn them hastily away, or 
press her hands tightly together while she with difficulty 
smothered a cry. 

" What fear you, girl ? " said the queen presently. " All 
goes well. God and St. Denis are with the king and his 
army. Saw you ever' the like marvellous valour? 'Tis a 
brave, 'tis a glorious sight ! " 

" Ay, and yet 'tis a fearful one ! " cried Heloise, with a 
shudder, while she covered her eyes. And then, once more 
crossing herself, she repeated many times the petition from 
the Pater Noster, which she had been desired by her 
confessor to say in hours of danger and temptation. 

" Ha ! " she exclaimed, suddenly, and as the queen turned 
to look at her there was a strange, startled expression in her 
eyes. 

"What saw you? What afirights you, sweet one?" asked 
the queen. " Was not yon feat a brave and noble one ? " 

" Ay, madam ! But methought I saw a black form, a 
fearfal form, following close after the figure of de Rancon, 
Methought he was the evil one ! " 

Again H61o'ise crossed herself; but the queen-mother 
who had little sympathy to bestow upon her favourite's 
imaginary fear, answered sternly, — 
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" Tush, child ! It is that your eyes are heavy for want 
of sleep last night, and you cannot see aright/' 

"In truth the girl's fancy had shaped into a living form 
the shadow of de Eancon's figure as it fell, slantways, upon 
the sunny plain. 

" Could your eyes he opened to see visions," went on the 
queen, *' you might indeed perceive the hright form of a 
hlessed saint following after your devoted knight, and 
endowing him with supernatural strength. And if aught 
else he permitted to aid him to use the given power aright, 
that other aid comes from the thought that his heloved one 
is looking on, and " 

" Nay, madam, say not so ! " cried H61oiise, shuddering. 
" Bid me not regard Hugh de Rancon as my knight." 

" Is he not a hrave, a noble, a pious knight P Seeks the 
Lady H^loise de YiUette one greater and nobler thant 
yon " 

" Nay, madam," interrupted H^loise, quickly. " I seek 
none, I desire none. I do not deny that Sir Hugh de 
Bancon is brave and skilful; but — ^I love him not. I 
cannot choose him for my knight." 

" Maiden," said Blanche, sternly, " forget you to whom 
you are speaking ? It is for you to submit. It is for those 
set over you to choose ! " Then, changing her tone, plead- 
ingly, tenderly she spoke ; the proud, stem woman, deigning^ 
to become almost imploring in her manner to her youthful 
maid of honour. 

Then H61oi*se clasped her hands and raised her eyes, 
and a rapt look came into her face; and, as Blanche paused, 
she said — 

" Nay, ask it not, sweet lady ; ask it not, I pray you T 
Have I not learned from yourself that to offer up a pure 
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virgin soul to God, to forsake the world for the service of 
Holy Church would bring one into the highest and most 
blessed state attainable on earth ? Oh seek not to detain 
my sad heart from the rest for which she longs ! " 

The queen looked with approving admiration on the 
girl's earnest face : and she laid her hand tenderly on her 
shoulder as she answered^ 

''Ay, maiden^ you speak in truth of a state most blessed, 
most holy, yet are we not all called to enter it : and ho is a 
brave and pious knight to whom Holy Church bids you 
yield your heart ! " 

"Holy Church, madam ?" 

" Ay, maiden, do you dispute my words ?" severely re- 
turned the queen. *' It is the will of those whom Holy 
Church sets over you. It is my will. It is the will of 
your king." 

" Nay, then," returned H^loise, in firm yet dejected tones, 
"the king must even do to me what he lists. I will lay my 
head down on the block at his bidding. I will submit to 
be tied to the stake, but I will not give my soul into the 
hands of one whom I fear and hate." 

" A truce to this folly," returned the queen, impatiently. 
" Child, believe me, these foolish fancies will pass away and 
leave you gay and submissive as you were before yon fair- 
spoken page, Reginald de Versey, crossed your path." 

At this sudden mention of her lover's name the blood 
rushed into the maiden's cheeks, and her eyes drooped : 
and to hide her confusion she bent down to caress a little 
Italian greyhound which was lying at the feet of his mis- 
tress, gazing up at her with an expression of mute sympathy 
in its dark eyes. 

" Credit me, H^loise, he is not worth your thought," 
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went on the queen. " Let Beatrice de Valerie do pleasure 
to her Tain heart by listening to his flattering speeches, if 
she will, but let not the looks and words of a youth so 
light-minded be aught to a noble maiden such as my 



xieioiiie : 



As the queen-mother spoke, H^loise proudly raised her 
head. All embarrassment left her. Her fisice became 
deadly pale. Her lips curled scornfully. And as Blanche 
ceased speaking she answered in cold and haughty tones, 

"Dream you, madam, that because I have spoken 
courteously to the page. Master Br^inald de Versey, and 
have given heed to him as I would to any youth in atten- 
dance at my royal master's court, think you that he is aught 
to me P Madam, I do not forget that I am the Lady H^loise 
de ViUette ! " 

" It is well, H^loise,'' answered her royal mistress, gra- 
ciously. And at the same instant the Italian greyhound 
who had hitherto been perfectly still and silent, suddenly 
started up and darted across the room, frisking about with 
great excitement, till he reached the door at the farther end 
of the apartment. 

" Fido, Fido," caUed H^loise. 

But Fido's attention was entirely engrossed by a person 
who had just entered the room, and whom he was greeting 
with many demonstrations of joy and affection. This per- 
son Queen Blanche and H^loise quickly recognized to be 
Reginald de Yersey. 

Yes, Eeginald also had been a looker on at the battle 
scene. It had been his earnest desire to attend the army, 
and de Coucy, discovering his wish, had interceded for him 
with the king and with de Joinville. 

At first the page had chafed impatiently as he watched 
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the departing army, looking with especial envy on the 
esquires who were bearing the arms of the Sieur de Join- 
yille. But by degrees he had forgotten himself in the 
intense interest of the combat he was watching. Yet even 
that interest had not prevented his catching the name of 
his lady-love as it was spoken by some one belonging to 
Queen Blanche's suite ; and he was by no means loath to 
be the bearer of a message to the queen-mother, reminding 
her that it was long past the hour of noon, and food had 
scarcely passed her lips that day. 

On entering the room his courage had failed him, and he 
had stood for a moment in hesitation ; but the queen, who 
had been inclined by the last speech of H^lo'ise to regard 
the youth with some degree of favour, called him to come 
forward without delay. 

Having made his obeisance he declared his errand, to 
which the queen replied, scornfully, 

"Fancy yon light-minded maidens that I could eat 
while my royal son and his knights stand in danger, before 
my very eyes ? Fie on them for the thought! Do they 
suppose that my nature is no higher than that of this 
fawning hound P" 

As she spoke the queen pointed to the little dog who, as 
though in answer to her words, turned on her a reproachful 
glance which seemed to say, 

" Do you imagine then, that I would consider my own 
ease if my mistress were in danger or trouble ?'' 

But it was H^loise who observed and understood some- 
thing of this mute appeal, which she answered by stooping 
to caress her favourite. As she raised her head again her 
eyes met those of Reginald, and suddenly, in that mutual 
gaze, each read the heart of the other. The poisonous 
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words that they had heard spoken against each other, the 
scenes that had seemed to make good these calumnies, — all 
were forgotten, and for a moment it appeared impossible 
that anything could ever again make either doubt the 
other's fidelity. 

" Go," said the queen, and the word seemed in an instant 
to awaken Reginald out of a happy dream, " Go, bid those 
maidens, who sent you hither, to feast and take their ease 
at their pleasure ; but tell them that food shall not touch 
Queen Blanche's lips until the king has returned victorious 
to her side. Bid them forget those who fight and those who 
watch and suffer, ^Yet, tush !" here she interrupted her- 
self vnth a scornful laugh, " what need to send permission ? 
Credit me they will not wait for their queen's commands 
before they make merry over her anxiety. Nay, remain 
Sir Page, and aid me to open the eyes of this foolish maiden 
who can only see shadows where she should behold a train 
of guardian saints. Say, Master de Versey, which deem you 
to be the doughtiest of the brave warriors on yonder battle 
field P" 

" After our brave king, madam, no knight has performed 
deeds of valour so mighty as those of Hugh de Eancon," 
returned Reginald, his looks and tones at the same time 
expressing the hearty admiration he felt for his rival's 
prowess. 

"Heard you that, HeloiseP" said Blanche? "What! 
You can blush and smile when his praises are sung by other 
lips than those of your queen." 

Neither Blanche nor Reginald read aright the meaning 
of the animated looks with which H^loise listened to Regi- 
nald's praise of de Rancon. The page's brow darkened, 
and for a moment his mind was once more full of doubts : 
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but soon they were at least for the time being forgotten and 
the lovers were happy in each other's society : happy even 
while looking on, with an interest that was at times pain- 
fully absorbing, at the battle scene before them ; even while 
the clash of arms and the piercing cries of the wounded 
reached their ears ! 

At leDgih they saw the enemy turn to flee. They watched 
the hot pursuit carried on by some till pursuers and pur- 
sued were out of sight. They watched the triumphant 
return of King Louis and his conquering army, bearing 
with them the prisoners they had taken. They saw them 
near the castle gate, and then not all Blanche's queenly 
dignity prevented her from hastening along corridors and 
down narrow winding staircases to greet her victorious son. 
There had been very little loss of life, but amongst the 
killed was Anselm d'Imbert, one of de Joinville's esquires. 

Who could express the feelings with which Reginald de 
Versey heard of Anselm's death P The thought in his mind 
with which he had last looked at his late friend and com- 
panion had been one of envy, almost of hatred ; now what 
would he not have given to know that he was to see him 
once more alive, even though the price of this knowledge 
must be his own longer banishment from the coveted position 
of an esquire. And yet, through all his remorseful sorrow, 
a covert joy was stealing its way, gradually, up to the surface 
of his heart: and as his glance fell upon H61o*ise this joy 
overcame all other feelings. There was nothing now to 
prevent his being raised to the rank of an esquire. And 
already it seemed to him that he had been brought one step 
nearer to the lady who was the dearest object of his hopes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I, 

At dead of night a jaded horse and a jaded rider arrived 
at the Castle of TaiUebourg. One of the knights who had 
followed in pursuit of the flying enemy had failed to reach 
Saintes until its gates were closed. And he it was who had 
returned to TaiUebourg bringing with him the news that hiaf 
companions had become the prisoners of the rebel count. 

Early therefore on the following morning King Louis 
and his scarcely recruited knights and men-at-arms sallied 
forth to recover the prisoners and to give a final blow to the 
hopes of Hugh de Lusignan. From the walls of Saintes 
the watchmen perceived the approach of the king's army. 
And de la Marche, his royal ally and their followers 
hastened to put themselves into battle array in preparation 
for an encounter. The engagement took place just without 
the walls of the town. It was short, sharp and decisive. 
Once more the rebels fled into Saintes for refuge. But the 
conquering king and the loyal army following close upon 
their heels entered with them, obtained possession of the 
town, obliged the inhabitants to submit themselves as 
prisoners, freed de Bancon and his fellow captives, and 
made the victory over the rebellious count utterly crushing 
and in every way complete. 

Out of a tent at a short distance from the scene of action 
Queen Blanche with H^loise de Villette by her side, had 
watched the fight. Once more the queen-mother's heart 
had beat with joyful admiration, once more her eyes had 
filled with tears of maternal pride as she had observed her 
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son's unfailing courage and extraordinary skill. Once 
more also she had been alive to the brave deeds of the 
many good and steadfast knights who were worthy of their 
noble king. But on this occasion the hero who most of all, 
next to the king himself, had attracted her attention by his 
enthusiastic courage and a skill in arms unusual in one so 
young was a gentle youth who had been newly admitted to 
ike rank of esquire in the service of the Sieur de Joinville, 
the frank and noble Reginald de Versey. Exulting in his 
new-found freedom, the youth, in utter self-forgetfulness 
had found, without recognising it, the glory for which he 
had long been thirsting. He had been conscious of the 
glory of his king, of the glory of his lord and master de 
Joinville, and had been carried away by his enthusiasm for 
them, and the sense of a great and noble spirit with him, to 
do his duty and to go beyond his duty. But the desire for 
praise and admiration was forgotten, the thought that he 
was himself becoming glorious had not added might to any 
one of the skilful strokes that his arm had dealt. The belief 
that Heloise de Villette was looking on, while he fought, 
had indeed brought new joy to his ardour ; but his coura- 
geous deeds could have been no greater, his energy could 
have been in no degree increased, had he seen the wondering 
and devoted gaze with which her eyes had followed his 
every movement, had he heard the faint gasp of suppressed 
excitement with which from time to time her marvel in the 
intensity of her loving admiration had involuntarily been 
testified. 

Yes, throughout the fray Heloise had been watching 
Reginald's movements in a kind of rapture of joy and fear. 
At length, suddenly, she had lost sight of her lover's figure, 
all had become confusion, there had been a hasty rush into 
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the town, and then, in an agony of fear, she had accompa- 
nied the queen-mother and other ladies to the field of battle 
to render such assistance as she could to the wounded and 
the djdng. From one to another she had passed, soothing 
pain and binding up wounds, all the time that her own 
heart was aching with an intolerable dread, while she knew 
not whether to fear or hope that each fresh sigh which 
attracted her attention might proceed from him she loved 
and was seeking. 

But now at length the suspense was over. She knew 
the worst. Keginald had been wounded ; but he had not 
been uncared for. He had been carried into a citizen's 
house at Saintes, and there he was being carefully watched 
and tendered. 

As she heard this tale from de Joinyille, amidst many a 
panegyric on Reginald's skill and courage, H^loise's heart 
beat quickly 'vvith a sense of relief, joy, pity, and a kind of 
jealousy that any besides herself should be tending her 
wounded lover. 

The seneschal led her to the house where he lay, telling 
her as he did so that he had been tempted continually 
throughout the battle to dub the esquire knight on the spot ; 
and had only been restrained from it by the knowledge of 
liis sacred vow to remain an esquire till he could win his 
spurs in the Holy Land. H^loise sighed, a longing sigh, 
but when she had reached the bedside of her lover all other 
feeling was lost in the mingling of anxiety and pleasure 
that she felt in being with him as his physician and nurse. 

But for Reginald there was only joy. It would have 
been bliss to him he thought to bear the pain of ten thou- 
sand wounds and to remain an invalid for ten thousand 
years, if ho might thus ever feel the gentle touch of that 
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delicate hand, and ever see that wonderM look of holy love 
vith which her angel face bent over him ! 

Heloise had scarcely finished binding up the wounds of 
the young esquire when the king himself^ accompanied by 
the Count of Poictou and the Seneschal of Champagne, 
entered the sick room. . Going up to the bedside, he spoke 
words of sympathy and commendation which thrilled through 
Reginald's heart. 

" Already, brave esquire, you have won your spurs," he 
said, "and I myself would have dubbed you knight on 
yonder field of battle, had it not been for the glorious vow 
by which you are solemnly bound. Yet meseems you are 
happier, thrice, a hundred times happier, in the jojrful 
expectation of the holy warfare that is to bring you honour, 
that is bom rather of heaven than of earth! Ay, and 
something whispers to my heart that ere long, ere you, fair 
youth, have reached your twenty-first year " 

The king's face was glowing with enthusiasm as he 
spoke, for his imagination was picturing to him a speedy 
entrance upon a crusade against the infidels, from which, 
hitherto, he had been hindered by the unsettled state of his 
kingdom and the disapproval of his mother ; but before he 
could complete the words which were falling sweetly on the 
invalid's ear, they were suddenly interrupted by an angry 
growl from the little dog, Fido, who had been following his 
mistress about from spot to spot as though anxious to aid 
her in her deeds of mercy, but whose large brown eyes were 
expressive now of anything rather than of mercy. 

"Fido, Fido, Fido!*' called Heloise, for the growl had 
been followed by a series of short, sharp barks, and the little 
dug had rushed excitedly towards the door, and, as a climax, 
had flown fiercely upon a knight who at the instant entered, 
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and who, for some unknown reason, had apparently aroused 
his indignation. 

" It is ever thus ! " murmured H61oise. " It is ever 
thus ! " And then in thought she added, " He can win the 
admiration and affection of men, hut the dog recoils from the 
touch of his false and overbearing spirit ! " While this 
thought, or a feeling which might thus have been expressed 
in thought, was quickly passing through her mind, she again 
called off her favourite, and at length persuaded him to 
desist from his attack on the newcomer, Sir Hugh de 
Rancon, on whom all eyes were turned, as with a gloomy 
face and haughty mien he advanced towards the king. 

All eyes were turned upon him, and, at the same time, an 
unaccountable sense of repulsion filled all hearts ; a sense of 
repulsion which, however, the king quickly dismissed from 
his mind as imreasonable, unjust, and unworthy, 

"For my own sake,'' thought de Rancon, **I must 
control this passion which bums within me ; but it is hard, 
itishard!*' 

Yes, it was hard, just as he was beginning to dream his 
double triumph secure, when he was fancying that in 
winning honour, glory, the good opinion of the king, the 
promise of riches and a title, he was also winning H^loise, — it 
was hard to enter suddenly upon a scene such as this ! — ^to see 
his hated rival an object of care, attention, honour, nursed 
lovingly by her hands, regarded by the king with kind ap- 
proval, and at the same time to be received himself with cold 
and stem looks, to be compelled to feel instinctively that 
the barking hound expressed something of his mistress's 
own sentiments towards himself. Hard? It was maddening! 
It was unbearable ! Had de Eancon obeyed the inclination 
of the moment, he would have taken up the dog by the 
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throat and tkrottled it to death ; and there is no knowing to 
wliat imprudent deeds his roused passion would have led 
him had he weakly given way to it. But, instead of 
doing this, he exercised the marvellous self-control that he 
possessed, quickly changed the expression of his face to one 
of mingled gravity and satisfaction, bowed down himibly 
before the king, and said — 

" Sire, I have sought you everywhere ; I bring a message 
firom the repentant Count de la Marche, who would fain 
sulbnit himself, obtain pardon for his proud rebellion, and 
be received back again as the true and faithful subject of 
his king." 

" Then must he submit himself to my brother the Count 
of Poictou,** returned the king severely. 

" I have represented to him, sire, that you will require 
from him an absolute submission ; and I have assured him 
that on this condition you will give to him complete pardon, 
and restore to him the provinces whicb he has justly for- 
feited. Ah, sire, it went to my heart and roused my anger 
to observe the strength of his pride, the obstinacy of his 
rebellion against so just, so loving, so forbearing a sovereign ! 
I spoke sternly, I spoke gently ; all in vain ! But at length, 
when I had begun to despair utterly, the fortress was taken, 
the haughty spirit was vanquished, the count falling on his 
knees besought me to intercede for him with his king, 
and " 

"And not in vain, good knight and true," interrupted the 
king, remorse for his late involuntary suspicion and the dis- 
like filling his heart, " not in vain do you thus generously 
intercede for an erring brother knight. He shall obtain 
forgiveness ; he shall be received back into favour. All his 
estates save those which have been taken in the war thus 
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happily concluded, shall be restored to him. But, ere they 
obtain this grace, I will that the repentant Count and 
Countess de la Marche and their children shall bow down 
before my throne to express their sorrow and repentance, 
and to beg for the gift of the forfeited lands. And as for 
the conquered estates, to you, my brother,'* here the king 
turned to Alphonse of Poictou, " to you, under the suze- 
rainty of the crown, they will henceforth appertain. Only, 
dear Alphonse, I crave permission to choose from these 
domains a fair estate to be bestowed on one who will 
make you a brave and faithful vassal." 

The king looked meaningly at de Eancon as he finished 
his speech; but no more was added excepting that the 
gratified Count of Poictou gave a hearty assent to the king's 
gratuitously-made proposal. 

Then de Rancon withdrew to carry the king's messages 
to de la Marche; and before the day was over, the 
repentant count, his beautiful wife, and their fair children, 
knelt in humble submission before the footstool of Louis. 

Tears rolled down their cheeks as they raised their 
sorrowful faces to the king, and with sobs and sighs they 
wailed out — 

"Pardon, most gracious sire, pardon our misdoings, 
according to the greatness of your mercy and loving kind- 
ness ! Have pity upon us ! Have pity upon us ! Take bom 
us your just anger and displeasure, sire ! Have pity upon 
us, for grievously and proudly have we sinned against you!" 

So ready to forgive was King Louis, so overflowing with 
tenderness, that his heart was touched to the quick as he 
saw the proud, strong man bending down in humble sub- 
mission before him. He yearned over him as though he 
had been his brother. And as he turned his eyes on the 
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gracefiil Isabelle, whose countenance was ten times more 
lovely now, in its humility and sorrow, than it had been before 
in its expression of proud self-assertion, and on the brave 
youths repentant in sympathy with their father, and on 
the fair little ones who strove to lisp the words of contrition 
they heard spoken by their elders, he could restrain himself 
no longer. His own tears mingled with theirs, while in a 
broken voice he- bade them rise and called them his friends, 
his children, and his true and faithful subjects. 

Thus the reconciliation was concluded. 

And now the king turned from the penitents to him 
whom he believed to be deserving of the blessed name of 
peace-maker : he turned to Sir Hugh de Eancon and bade 
him look forth upon estates which were henceforth to be 
his own, and which he was to possess under the title of 
Gotrnt de Saintes. 

Triumph then made de Rancon's heart beat fast. But it 
was no satisfied triumph. It was rather a triumphant hope 
that he was on the road to the honour, glory, riches, and 
independence for which his ambitious spirit thirsted. And 
when he lay down to rest that night, his mind dwelt less on 
all that he had gained than on that which was yet wanting 
to his complete satisfaction. Above all he brooded angrily 
on the scene which had told him that he had not yet 
succeeded in subjugating the heart of H^loisc de Villette. 
Once more he vowed to himself vengeance on his hated 
rival Eeginald de Versey, and on his sworn foe Sir Erard 
de Coucy. Once more he resolved, so far as it was com- 
patible with his own prosperity, to work evil to his king, 
secretly to stir up discontents amidst those who were at 
present loyal subjects of their sovereign, and in all ways to 
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do his best to undermine the peace and harmony of the 
kingdom, which now seemed to be so happily secured. 

Those, meanwhile, whom it was his desire to ruin, and 
to whom he had already brought trouble, pain, inconve- 
nience or ii^.jury of one kind or another, lay down with 
peaceful and contented hearts. The king, thankful for the 
restoration of peace between himself and the Count de la 
Marche, dreamed happily of the day when all fear of 
farther rebellion in the land of France being at an end, he 
should be able to carry out his earnest desire to enter upon 
a crusade against the infidel in the Holy Land. 

De Coucy rejoiced in the success of his beloved king, and 
in the magnificent victory gained by his rightful arms. 

Reginald was full of joy because he had been permitted 
to take a part in the glorious battle of Saintes ; and was yet 
fuller of gladness on account of certain tender words which 
had that day been spoken between himself and H61oise, 
and had made doubly sure the happy assurance that her 
heart was his. And Heloise, caring little to look forward 
or to define the nature of her bliss, was inexpressibly happy 
with joy which owed its birth to Reginald de Versey's looks 
and words of faithful love and devotion. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER XV. 



King Louis was sick with fever at Pontoise. He was 
grievously ill. Learned leeches came several times in the 
day to stand by his bedside and feel his pulses, and recom- 
mend every remedy within their knowledge. But as day 
after day passed by and their royal patient seemed to grow 
worse rather than better, they glanced at each other with 
ominous looks, and, shaking their heads, left the sick-room 
with grave and troubled faces. Ladies of the court nursed 
and tended the suffering king with great skill and gentleness. 
And when every care had been taken, and all cures had 
been tried, the doctors sorrowfully declared that farther 
effort was useless, all hope was at an end. 

But ecclesiastics and men of devotion poured into the 
churches at Pontoise and elsewhere, and, kneeling before 
the holy altars with praying and weeping and fasting, 
asked in an agony of fear and in earnestness of faith, " Is 
there no hope ? Is there yet hope? *' 

Silence reigned throughout the court. Men moved noise- 
lessly about, scarcely daring to breathe, and speaking to 
each other in voices hushed to a whisper. Queen Blanche 
prayed night and day for the life of her son, and her beau- 
tiful face looked wan and worn from the intensity of her 
grief and anxiety. But she had no word or look of sym- 
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pathy for the sorrowing wife who wept and prayed by turns, 
now hiding her passionate grief in the solitude of her pri- 
vate chamber, now restlessly stealing into the sick-room to 
gaze on the features of the husband she so tenderly loved. 
Little, however, heeded Margaret of Provence, at that time, 
the jealous hatred which her mother-in-law bore towards 
her. Little cared she for the lack of sympathy shewn to 
her. Her husband loved her. She was about to lose him» 
Her heart was too full of tenderness and despairing grief to 
admit the entrance of any other feeling. 

Two ladies were watching in the sick-room. 

After a wakeful and uneasy night of pain and weary 
tossing to and fro the king had fallen into a troubled sleep. 

On the right side of his bed sat H61o*ise de Villette. 
Opposite to her was Beatrice de Valerie. With very dif- 
ferent feelings each listened to the hard breathing and weary 
moans of the patient, and looked at his wasted hands and 
emaciated face. With very diflferent feelings from time to- 
time each rose from her seat to hang over the sick man and 
listen almost in the expectation that each painful gasp would 
prove his last. 

With mournful dread, with trembling hope, H^loise 
watched and prayed ; the fear that her beloved king and 
friend was dying making her heart ache with grief for 
herself, for her fellow subjects, and for those to whom 
the loss would be even more bitter : while with a 
thought of guilty joy Beatrice waited the approach 
of the holy king's last moments. She had received 
nothing but kindness from Louis, but her own instinct 
made her regard him with fear and dislike ; and de^ 
Rancon had taught her to look upon him as an exacting. 
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tyrant^ by whom his own services had been but poorly 
rewarded. 

To his sovereign the ambitious knight had ever expressed 
himself with grateful content ; appearing to consider the 
guerdon bestowed upon him after the battle of TaiUebourg, 
and the honour and distinction with which he had ever since 
been treated, greater than he could have dared to expect- 
To H^lo'ise he had ever spoken of the loving favour shewn 
towards him by the king and the queen-mother. To- 
Beatrice, alone, he had whispered another story. Her alone 
he had made the confidant of his grievances and of his 
secret desires ; for her alone he could trust. She would be 
tsiae to all the world besides, but ever true to him. This 
he well knew, and he had traded on the passion which he 
had himself created. Thus Beatrice had become his easy 
dupe. 

She had heard of and seen his false dealings with others,. 
but she could not doubt that he was true to her. Were 
she to awaken from her dream, and learn that the wicked 
man for whose sake she had sold her soul had deceived her 
also, deceived her more cruelly than all besides, she might 
become dangerous and spoil his double game. To this 
possibility de Bancon was fully alive. But he flattered 
himself that he knew how to weave his net so skilfully 
that he might for ever keep his victim spell-bound by his 
wizard-Hke art. 

Powerfully, at least, the spell was working on Beatrice 
now, while the two beautiful women sat, as has been de- 
scribed, by the king's bedside, musing each in her different 
way. As they sat, thus musing, the attention of the 
watchers was suddenly attracted by a change in the symp- 
toms of the invalid. With a sigh he opened his eyes and 
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looked feebly towards H^loi'se, who put to his lips a cooling 
beverage which was on a settle near the bed. Then he 
once more closed his eyes and seemed to doze again. By this 
time his breathing was low and gentle, becoming more and 
ever more so till at length the nurses could hear not the 
faintest sound. He lay in perfect stillness, and not the 
slightest movement disturbed the repose of his thin white 
face. 

" He is dead V at length exclaimed Beatrice, suddenly 
starting to her feet and bending over him. 

" Nay, hush ! He is not dead. Hush ! lest you awake 
him," returned H^loise, in an eager whisper. 

" Ay, but he is dead," cried Beatrice, angrily. "Do you 
think, H^lo'ise de Villette, that you are better skilled than 
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" Nay, nay, but hush, I entreat you, dear Beatrice, at 
least for a short space," said H^loise, beseechingly. " I 
have seen this death-like change pass over other patients. 
It is not death. It is the blessed repose that precedes 
returning life." 

" Do you dare to dispute my knowledge ?" exclaimed 
Beatrice, vehemently. " Leave your idle, heartless mock- 
eries, I pray you. For it is death ; it is, alas, death." 

And raising the sheet, she was about to cover up the face. 

" Nay, you shall not, you must not," cried H^loise, this 
time speaking in loud and impatient tones. 

But suddenly the sound of a hollow voice startled the 
disputants into silence and settled the disputed question. 

" The dayspring from on high hath visited me and, by 
the grace of God, recalled me from among the dead." 

In these words the king had spoken. And Beatrice, 
startled, abashed and alarmed, slunk noiselessly out of the 
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room. But Heloise sank on her knees, overcome with joy 
and gratitude. 

" No longer will I delay to take the cross," were the 
king's next words. " God caUs me to shew my gratitude 
for new-found life in warfare for Christ and His Church." 

Then sending for the Bishops of Paris and Meaux, in spite 
of the entreaties of his wife and mother and others, he had 
the cross fixed on his shoulder, and solemnly took the vow 
binding him to enter upon a crusade. After which, with a 
sigh of relief, as though a burden had been lifted from off 
his heart, he lay for a while motionless and silent, his face 
bright with an expression that told of deep unutterable 
peace. 

The two queens had gone to their separate apartments to 
calm their agitation, and try to realise their newly-restored 
joy, and the unexpected trouble that had come with it. 
Hymns of praise were being sung in the churches. And 
H61o'ise alone sat in the holy silence, as it seemed to her, 
of the king's sick-chamber. At length this silence was 
broken by the king, who, turning to her, said in a weak 
voice, 

" Is it you, dear H^loise ?" 

" It is I, gracious sire," she answered. " But I have 
the leech's order not to permit you to fatigue yourself by 
speech/' 

"Nay," he returned, "I must speak, dear lady, of the 
gratitude I owe you. To you, most, after God, I owe the 
blessing of my recovery. Thanks, thanks, gentle lady " 

" Hush," interrupted H61oise, as well as her fast falling 
tears would permit her to speak, " hush, gracious sire. 
Throw not away again thus rashly the gift which God has 
so lately restored to you." 
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Then the king for a little while was silent. But in a few 
moments he spoke again, 

" My heart yearns," he said, "to express its loving gra- 
titude. Say, dear lady, is there no way in which I may 
thus make myself happy ? — ^no way in which I can serve 
you or one beloved by you ? Is there naught that I can 
do for you ?" 

"Naught, naught, my sovereign," returned Heloise. But 
as she spoke she blushed deeply, for unbidden thoughts 
passed quickly through her mind of favours she would only 
too thankfully obtain for the one who, of all on earth, was 
her best beloved. 

"Do you then refuse to make me happy?" asked the 
king. 

H61o'ise only hung her head and blushed more vividly, a 
thousand recollections and feelings tending to keep her 
silent. 

Then, slowly and with great difficulty, for his weakness 
was excessive, the king took from off his finger a costly 
ring of quaint device, and giving it into the girl's hand, said, 

" Keep this, dear H^loise, for my sake, and let it be to 
you a token of my loving esteem and gratitude : and if ever 
you should fall into trouble, out of which your king might 
help you, shew to me this ring. I vow to you solenmly, 
that whatsoever your request may be I will grant it. You 
could ask nothing that it would be unfitting for a Christian 
king to perform." 

" Thanks, thanks, noble king," said H^loise, falling on 
her knees, and reverently kissing the hand of her beloved 
sovereign. Then the king closed his eyes, wearily, and 
once more all was silent. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Great was Eeginald de Versey's joy when the tidings 
reached him of the king's having taken up the cross. His 
devotional enthusiasm, thirst for glory and honour, and 
desire for adventure were then, at length, ahout to he 
satisfied. There was rapture in this thought, and in the 
thought that the moment was at hand when he might win 
his spurs in holy warfare. But still more rapturous was the 
thought that in gaining honour and glory he might render 
himself worthy of his lady-love ; that in winning knight- 
hood he might break down the harrier now existing between 
himself and Heloise. Even during the comparatively 
peaceful years that had passed since the king's victory over 
de la Marche the esquire of the Sieur de Joinville had 
had many opportunities of signally distinguishing himself 
in skill and courage. Looks and words of praise had often 
thrilled through his heart with a sense of joyous elation. 
And the hope that his lady-love rejoiced proudly in his deeds 
of arms at times made it seem to the youth that life was 
indeed a treasure which it was bliss unspeakable to possess. 
But these happy moments had been followed by others that 
had contained feelings of a proportionably weary and bitter 
nature. To have passed his twenty-first year, and still to 
liave to wait an indefinite time for the day when he would 
be permitted to put on the hauberk, had been hard, no one 
eoald say how hard, to one of his impatient spirit. Many a 
iaboEie he had been tempted to regret and seek release from 
A» TOW which bound him to remain an esquire until he 
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might win his knighthood by glorious deeds in the Holy- 
Land. And in these moments of impatience the memory of 
Marcel's oft-repeated warnings, together with recollections of 
his lady-love's engrossed manner when engaged in conversa- 
tion with de Eaucon, or of her kindly greetings of de Couey,. 
had come across his mind to cloud it with doubts of H^loise 
de ViUette's fidelity and truth. 

Once he had ventured to speak to her of his hopes. But 
she had bidden him wait ; had expressed doubts as to the 
obtaining of the king-'s permission for a betrothal ; and had 
hinted at a wish to devote herself to a life of celibacy in a 
convent. And he had fancied her manner towards himself,, 
while thus speaking, cold and indifferent, and had tormented 
his mind with many jealous and despairing thoughts. 

But with the present news all fear, all jealousy, all dark 
thoughts and images seemed to have flown or to be lost in 
the sense of boundless hope that had taken possession of his 
mind. 

Poor Reginald! Little he guessed how sorely his patience 
was yet destined to be tried ! 

A year passed away to find Louis still far from being 
prepared to start on the expedition to the East. Another 
year passed. Still there was the same story ; still patience 
and resignation reigned supreme, or sought to reign over 
those who were impatient and far from being resigned. At 
the end of a third year the Sieur de Joinville and other 
vassals had been summoned to court that the king might 
take counsel with them respecting final arrangements and 
preparations for the crusade, which at last seemed to be 
really close at hand. 

Once more Reginald was full of hope and joy; and the 
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blissful renewal of a meeting with Heloise was distnrbed by 
no dream of coming trouble or discouragement. 

But again his happiness was clouded ! Once more his 
jealousy was fiercely aroused ! He fancied he perceived an 
increased graciousness in the manner with which Heloise 
received de Rancon's assiduous attentions. He fancied she 
looked more slightingly on himself than had been her wont 
in former days. And in his despair and anger he per- 
mitted himself to try to forget his pain, for the moment, in 
the facinations of Beatrice de Valerie ; only to feel it the 
more bitterly when the hour of rest and soKtude arrived, 
without his having succeeded in obtaining access to the side 
of his lady-love. After a restless night, he awoke with the 
resolution to learn his fate: to ask Heloise if there might 
be at least a distant hope of his winning her for his own. 
"At the worst,'' he thought, "she can only spurn me from 
her. She cannot prevent my loving her and dying witb 
her memory in my heart.'* 

So he sought and obtained the interview with the deter- 
mination to "dare to the death.*' 

"Heloise," he said, at length, suppressing all passion 
from his voice, and speaking with the calmness of despera- 
tion, " H61o*ise, I have waited long and patiently for the 
moment when I should have gained a right to throw myself 
at your feet and vow to be your true knight for ever ; to ask 
if, unworthy though I be, you would bestow upon me your 
love, your life, and consent to be indeed mine, my betrothed* 
But, Heloise, my heart is weary of patience, and can wait 
no longer. Ah, forgive me, my own, my love ! " Here his 
tones rose into passion, and his voice trembled with the 
agony of love that was filling his heart and overwhelming 
him by its intensity. " Nay, a moment, stay a moment ere 
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you speak," lie went on as Helo'ise, in great agitation, 
seemed about to open her Kps. "H^loise, I am only a poor 
esquire. I have no estates. I may even die before they 
can dub me knight. Yet, I dare to love you ! I love you, 
Helo'ise, I love you ! Oh ! say that I. have your heart, and 
bid me die this moment at your feet ! " 

Here farther speech failed him, and there was no need 
for more. Helo'ise was trying in vain to find words in which 
to answer him. A great sob choked her every attempt at 
utterance. But her glorious eyes were gazing at him with 
love unutterable, and, before that gaze, all doubt, all fear of 
presumption on his part vanished away. 

In another instant he had clasped her in a passionate 
embrace, and was murmuring, " My own ! my own ! " and 
she was answering, "Yours, yours, for ever ! " 

Thus these two plighted troth. It was a short dream of 
perfect bliss. Each thought of the other; each felt to be 
blessed by the other. All else was forgotten. Treacherous 
acts might have been done unknown to them; treacherous 
words spoken only a few yards from where they were. And 
indeed sounds had fallen which had escaped the lovers' 
notice. 

But suddenly they were awakened from their dream and 
reminded that the world contained other beings besides 
themselves, and other feelings besides those created by 
happy love, by the sound of a sad wailing sigh, coming from 
they knew not where. 

Both looked quickly round, and Eeginald, with a chival- 
rous instinct, started to his feet, and stood as though in 
readiness to offer aid to one in distress. But soon the in- 
terruption was forgotten, and the two were talking together 
.again in low and tender tones. Their hearts, however, 
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were now no longer free from a sense of difficulty and 
danger. They spoke of the future and its fears; and remem- 
beredy sorrowfaUy, that a parting hour must some time 
<K)me. 

H^lo'ise talked of her father and his imbecile state, and of 
de Bancon's power oyer him and influence oyer Queen 
Blanche, and, through her, over the king. 

'' Ah me ! -' she said, I have a presentiment that they 
will separate ns, that the king will forbid our betrothal. 

"Nay, by all I hold sacred I swear they shall not take 
you from me ! The king is just, he will not, — nay, he shall 
not prevent our betrothal ! '* exclaimed Reginald, passion- 
ately. 

*' Hush, hush, dear Beginald, hnsh ! " said Heloise, in a 
tender but frightened whisper, "be not thus rash with 
your words ! " 

" Vow then, once more, that you will be mine for ever, 
that no one shall tear me from you P" 

" I am yours in heart," replied Heloise, but, alas, I am 
helpless! I may not promise more. Dared I to rebel 
against the wishes of our holy king, and against Queen 
Blanche, my mistress. Holy Church herself would interfere. 
And who would dare to demur against the commands of 
Holy Church ! " 

"But we have vowed!" vehemently replied Reginald* 
•*' Holy Church, the King, Queen Blanche, — surely all would 
bid us remain faithful to our vows ! " 

" Ay, vowed, if it be right ! " returned Heloise, sadly. 
""But ever and anon methinks I hear the voice of Holy 
dhurch calling me to relinquish earthly joy and become 
ihe bride of Christ." 

"Say not so !" cried Reginald with passion and fervour. 
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" Say not so, for you have sworn to be mine ! Ab, tbat we 
migbt seal our vows without delay in marriage ! " 

Here their attention was again attracted by a plaintiye 
Sigh, sounding from the farther end of the chamber, — ^which 
was a largo room belonging to the suite of apartments 
appropriated to the use of Queen Blanche, but which was 
little used excepting on particular occasions. 

Both again started and glanced in the direction whence 
the sighing sound had proceeded. 

"Heard you yon sound? What think you it might 
mean?'* cried Heloise, with a shiver. 

" Perchance it was the sighing of the wind without," said 
Eeginald, somewhat impatient at the interruption. " Look 
not so scared, sweet. Think you that I would permit aught 
of evil to come near you P " 

" Perchance,'* said H61oise, " it was the sighing of some 
pitying saint who would warn us to be prepared for a 
coming sorrow." 

" Nay, put thoughts of sorrow aside, dear H61o'ise, and 
consent to become my own indeed, my bride, before I depart 
with the crusading army to the Holy Land," said Eeginald, 
pleadingly. 

" It may not be ! It would not be permitted ! " returned 
Heloise, shaking her head. "I may not forget that my 
poor father, were he himself, would forbid me to marry 
one who has not been raised to the rank of knighthood." 

" Must I then for no fault of mine but the rashness of my 
childhood's vow, which will speedily be fulfilled, — must I 
for this be thus grievously punished by the lady of my 
love ? " 

" It may not be ! " reiterated Heloise, somewhat proudly. 
" No Villette has ever yet been given in marriage to one on 
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whom the rank of knighthood had not heen bestowed. 
Think you that for my own heart's sake it would be just to 
do dishonour to the noble name of my ancestors ? Nay, 
ask it no more ! '* 

" Forgive me, lady," returned Reginald, in his turn with 
pride of look and tone; "forgive my presumption. It would 
have been sweet, when in the din of war, perchance during 
the latest moments of my life, T hear the voice of him who 
proclaims my glorious knighthood, it would have been 
sweet, in that moment, to reflect that you were my wife, 
that as my wife you would sorrow at my death and rejoice 
in my glory. But it may not be. Forgive my momentary 
wish. It may not be ; apd perchance if I return to France 
again, it wQl be to find that the darling of my heart has 
become the bride of another." 

" No, of no other unless Christ call me to be His ! " 
returned H61oise, earnestly. " And if they force me to 
take refiige in a convent, methinks that even there you will 
be ever first in my thoughts ; you will be ever in my heart 
when I oflfer up my holiest prayers." 

As H61o*ise concluded her words, once more a sigh was 
heard. The two looked round towards the spot whence 
they thought it came, and when they turned again Beatrice 
de Valerie stood before them. 

Naturally the sudden intrusion of a third person had the 
e£Pect of covering the lovers with some confusion; but as 
they had nothing of which to be ashamed, and knew not 
that they had cause for fear, they quickly recovered com- 
posure. 

Beatrice said no word, but stood gazing at Reginald with 
eyes that expressed at once wounded pride and wondering,, 
mournful regret. 
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" Dear Beatrice/' said H61oisey after regarding lier for 
a moment with silent smprisey '' dear Beatrice, is anght the 
miatter ?" 

** Noble lady/' said Reginald, '* is there anght that I can 
aid you in ? Is there any serrioe that you will permit me 
to render you ? ** 

''Ay ! '' replied Beatrice, '' thmst the point of yonr lance 
into my heart No other service shall I ever again ask of 
esquire or chevalier.*' 

Her eyes grew more passionately mournful, her tones 
were tenderly reproachful, as she spoke. 

'' Dear Beatrice, what can you meanP" asked H^loise, 
and Beginald waited, wonderingly, till the lady spoke 
again. 

** Alas, poor maiden, too soon you will know ! Tou, too, 
will suffer. Tou, too, have been deceived ! Ah, B^^inald, 
E^inald! Why did I not, from the b^;inning, turn away 
my eyes firom your false, &lse bee ? Why did I let the 
tones of you)r deceiving voice thrill through this too easily 
won, this foolish heart ? " 

H^lo'ise looked at B^;inald for explanation. A glance 
firom him, in answer, satisfied her. 

'' Fear nothing, my Helo'ise," he said. Then, turning 
again towards Beatrice, he went on: ''This lady has been 
bountiful to me beyond my deserts. She has permitted the 
poor esquire to dazzle his eyes by gazing at her transoendant 
beauty. Many a time when he has been triste and lonely, 
she has vouchsafed, in pity, to call him to her side. But 
the Lady Beatrice has innumerable knights and nobles to 
bow down before her beauty and her charms. She " 

" Enough ! " interrupted {Beatrice. " The tale I have 
been told is true ! Fool that I was to doubt it ! Fool to 
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Tefase to believe till I had seen with my own eyes, heard 
with my own ears ! Farewell, Sir Esquire — ^but think not 
to escape the desert of your shameful perfidy ! Vengeance 
is all that is left to sweeten my henceforth bitter life ! And 
you, poor maiden, farewell, also to you. Enjoy your dream 
of bliss while you may, but remember that a sad awaken- 
ing jfrom it is awaiting you. This esquire is false to me, 
false to you, false to all the world ! " 

Having thus spoken, Beatrice turned and walked majes- 
tically out of the room. So well had she played the part 
that de Eancon had put upon her, that she had left trouble 
in the hearts of the two who had lately plighted troth. 
But though their peace had been disturbed, not the lightest 
doud of doubt as yet cast a shadow over the serenity of their 
faith in each other's love. For a few short moments longer 
they remained together, but then the duties of common 
earth called them, alas, to quit for a while the heaven of 
each other's society. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



On his way to the performance of these duties Reginala 
was mefr by his brother-esquire who informed him that the 
Sieur de Joinville required his immediate attendance. 

De Joinville and Sir Erard de Coucy were together, 
engaged in earnest conversation. As Eeginald entered the 
apartment in which they were seated, the Seneschal looked 
up and said — 
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" Know you of what you are accused^ sirrah ? Know 
you what news is being bruited about the Court P " 

He had assumed an air of severity as he put the question, 
but he could not restrain a smile as he looked at the firank 
and noble countenance of his favourite esquire, and ob- 
served the expression of astonishment that now passed 
over it. 

" Know you not that you are accused of having broken 
troth to Beatrice de Valerie P " 

For a moment Reginald was dumb with surprise. 

" The Lady Beatrice ! " then he exclaimed, "The Lady 
Beatrice ! Holy Mary ! Even had my heart been free, I 
would as lief have thought of wooing the sun on a scorching 
day in June as of seeking to betroth myself to the Lady 
Beatrice de Valerie." 

"I received the news as mere idle gossip, I gave no 
credence to it," said de Joinville. "I did not even begin to 
fancy that you might have been betrayed into some foolish 
indiscretion, until — " 

" Until," interrupted de Coucy, impatiently, " until you 
were talked over by yon cunning Count de Saintes. It is 
strange that yon miscreant should have the power of fooling 
even the wise and noble Seneschal of Champagne." 

"Nay," returned de Joinville, "methinks, rather it is 
strange that the generous Erard de Coucy should retain so 
obstinate a prejudice against an ancient but repentant 
enemy." 

"Call me prejudiced, call me what you will," cried 
de Coucy, " but, credit me, the day will come when you 
will know de Rancon as I now know him ; will be convinced 
that silently, but surely, he has been working ill to others, 
will know that he has made a false profession of sanctity, of 
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nobility, and has distinguished himself by the performance 
of gallant deeds, all with the motive of furthering his own 
fielfish ends/' 

" But what motive can he have in crediting, with seeming 
sorrow, the tales against this youth P" 

" What motive P Know you not that Eeginald is his 
rival P Know you not that the Lady Beatrice is his fool; 
that either he loves her not or puts aside his love for the 
sake of his ambition, and seeks to do Reginald hurt with 

H^loise, with the king, with Queen Blanche, with 

Holy Mary ! see you not that he is able to persuade the 
whole Court to believe, or disbelieve, as ho chooses P" 

" De Coucy, de Coucy, are not you, also, his rival P" said 
de JoinviUe, with a smile. 

But de Coucy's only answer was a look which made the 
seneschal wish that he had rather cut out his tongue than 
have spoken thus. 

*' Nay, nay," he said, in altered tones, while he lovingly 
laid his hand on his friend's shoulder, " I did but jest. In 
truth I jest often when there is cause to be serious. Ay, I 
jest, in word, when my inmost thought is serious. Nay, be 
not thus heavy-minded, dear friend. Credit me, those who 
glance lightly on the men and women of this world, and 
aregard their deeds but as the acts of so many movers in a 
pageant, these find the journey of life passing pleasant and 
free from toil and trouble. It is my own mode : and come 
what may, I defy those who would make me frown, or cease 
to find a momentary humour to keep my frown in abey- 
ance. Cheer up, gentle knight, and try to raise the spirits 
of this dejected youth. I must away to the king to discuss 
matters of a graver nature than those which concern lovers 
sand their joys and sorrows. How now, de Versey P doei 
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the news of a false report, toucliing yourself, affect you thus 
gravely ?" 

" Nay, I care not though the whole world should esteem 
me dishonoured,'* replied de Versey, proudly, ." knowmg^ 
that the thought were false. But, in truth, I fear lest the 
cunning Count de Saintes should do me a hurt with th& 
king, and*, in thus doing, should bring heavy sorrow, not 
only to me, but also to my H^loise." 
How, sirrah ! Tour Heloise ?" 

Ay, she is mine, we have plighted troth" 

Then," interrupted de Joinville, with a manner of 
mingled gravity and humour, but at the same time with a 
tone of kindliness, '^ then one of the accusations against you 
is at least not to be disproved. Alas, fair esquire, you hav& 
made an ambitious choice, and I fear me you have little 
chance of obtaining the fair prize on which you have set 
your heart." 

*' Bon Sieur, she loves me and I love her," cried Regi- 
nald, with proud vehemence; "when he hears all, when I 
have told my tale, the king himself dare not " 

*' Hush, Sir Esquire, softly, softly, lest a bird of the air 
carry to the king tales of your treasonable words, to add to 
those which have been already told. Alas, I fear me ad- 
visers and tell-tales have been beforehand with you. Know 
you not that the world already looks on H^lo'i'se as almost 
the fiancde of Count Hugh de Rancon ?" 

** But she loves me," cried Reginald, fiercely, " and the 
king is just. I will to him at once." 

" Nay," said de Joinville, " stay to calm down your fiery 
humour, and fear not but that I will intercede for you as 
best I may, with the king." 

" Ho means it, he means it well, fair esquire," said de 
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Coucy, as the seneschal made his exit. "He affects ;3elf- 
seeking, but his gay heart would laugh itself to death if by 
that means it might find life for the servant it loves/' 

*' Ay, my lord is trae-hearted and trusty to the death,'* 
replied de Versey. " But, alas, even his kindly intercession 
will avail naught if the king has sworn to keep my H^loise- 
from me." 

" Ah, dear Reginald, would, ah would that I were not 
powerless to aid you. Methinks that but for the king's- 
cruel command I should long ere this have torn away from 
yon false knight the veil that hides his true nature from 
Queen Blanche and even from the clear-sighted king." 

" Nay, kind knight," said Reginald, a sense of remorse 
giving him a sharp pain as he remembered the suspicious^ 
thoughts by which he had sometimes wronged de Coucy, 
" nay, what should I have been, how should I have fared 
but for you ! Sometimes I have dreamt that my mother in 
heaven must have sent you to be my guardian angel on 
earth." As he thus spoke, gazing at the same time on de- 
Coucy's noble face, his eyes grew tender as a girl's. His 
heart was full to overflowing, of sympathy with the gene- 
rous knight before him, and, for the moment, all egotism,, 
all his own hopes and fears, joy and grief, were forgotten 
while he cried aloud, 

"Ah, why was I made to bring trouble to my best 
friends ! I who am unworthy of the lightest regard of my 
lady-love, the least notice of my king. While you ! — me- 
thinks no joy, no honour could be too great for you. Would 
that I could die, fair knight, to shew the love and gratitude 
I bear towards you." 

" Nay, dear youth," returned de Coucy, as soon as his- 
emotion would allow him to speak, " I am not worthy of ^/m 
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your love, I deserve not your gratitude, grieve not for me. 
I am loaded with blessings, not the smallest of which I 
deserve. Least of all do I deserve that greatest and best 
Ijlessing which I see rising before me in the distance. Yet 
it will come. I feel that it will come. Even now I seem 
to hear above the din of holy warfare, the voice of One who 
calls me to die for Him that I may receive from Him a 
<5rown of life." 

His face was bright with rapture as he spoke, and yet a 
touch of sadness mingled with his joyous looks and words. 
The joy was his own. The sorrow was for the loved ones 
whom he counted less blest than himself. 

Then the friends remained for a few minutes silently 
thoughtful, and an interruption came to their musings, and 
prevented the conversation from being renewed. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

In the vestibule without the king's presence chamber de 
Joinville met Beatrice de Valerie whose face shewed signs 
of recent agitation. Her long eyelashes were still wet 
with tears. Her cheeks were flushed. Her black hair fell 
like a thick curtain over her shoulders. Her dress was less 
carefully arranged than usual. But de Joinville thought he 
had never seen her look more surpassingly beautiful than 
she did at that moment. He bowed low as he passed by, 
but she appeared to be too much taken up with her distress 
to observe his courteous movements, and involuntarily a 
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sentiinent of admiring pity, with one of anger towards the 
page, arose in his hreast. 

As he approached the door to seek admittance he was 
informed hy a chamberlain that Queen Margaret was with 
the king. But on his representing his business to be press- 
ing, the of&cer reluctantly consented to make known to 
Louis his desire for an interview. To his surprise the king 
seemed eagerly to hail this interruption, and ordered the 
visitor to be admitted at once. 

" Seneschal," he said, as de Joinville came near, " I have 
a question to put to you. I wish you to give me your 
advice.'^— He was holding the queen's hand in his, and her 
sweet face was lifted up to him with an expression of trust- 
ful but anxious affection. — "If a beautiful woman," he 
went on, "came to you with a story of her wrongs, and if a 
yet fidrer lady, the beloved of your heart, vouched for the 
truth of the tale, could you satisfy it with your conscience 
to resist the appeal ?'* 

" Sire," returned de Joinville, " to refuse aid to a lady in 
distress would be indeed to break the laws of chivalry by 
which a true knight is bound." 

" Then," resumed the king, " I must ask you another 
question. If it was told you of a youth in whose truth and 
honour you put implicit trust, that he had acted in a vile 
and perfidious manner, what would you do P" 

"I should inform him of the foul aspersions on his 
character, and tell him that I had put not the most pass- 
ing touch of faith in them." 

** Yet," said the king, " to doubt the words of his fair 
accusers would be unchivalrous and unknightly." 

" Yet the loveliest, gentlest, noblest lady on earth might 
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fall into a mistake out of which it were only chivalrous to 
raise her," returned de Joinville. 

"Nay, seneschal," said Queen Margaret, turning her 
tearful eyes on de Joinville, but still keeping her hand 
caressingly in that of her husband, **Nay, there is no 
mistake. Also, my poor Beatrice's too easily deceived 
heart is crushed and broken, and your perfidious esquire 
has done the cruel deed ! " 

"Madam," answered de Joinville, "may the saints^ 
forgive me if I fail in Christian chivalry. Saving your 
presence I would as lief doubt the word of the sweetest lady 
in all Christendom as that of my trusty esquire, Reginald 
de Versey." 

Before any reply could be made to this speech, the door 
was opened and a chamberlain entered with a peremptory 
message from the queen-mother, who desired to speak with 
her son in private. 

" Entreat the queen-mother to honour me by her imme- . 
diate presence," said Louis. " But you may also remain^ 
seneschal," he added, as de Joinville was about to depart. 
"And ybu, my heart's love," he went on, turning to 
Margaret, who had risen hurriedly and with some signs of 
agitation, " nay, what need is there for you to leave me P 
Must I part with you so soon ?" 

" It is best, my well-beloved, it is best," returned poor 
Margaret ; and with a touching look of sorrowful love, she 
hastily retreated by a side door just in time to avoid the 
entrance of her jealous mother-in-law. 

" My son," said Blanche, " methought you would have 
granted me the favour of a private interview. Yet, per- 
chance, it is well that the Sieur de Joinville be present. 
Seneschal, know you that your esquire, Reginald de Versey^ 
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lias been guilty of a faithless and cruel deed for which no 
punishment could be deemed too severe P " 

" Ay, madam P " 
Ay, and truly," returned the queen-mother. 
Yet, have I ever found him true and faithful." 

" Man," burst out Blanche, " he has broken faith with 
one fair lady, and has fascinated another into forgetfiilness 
of her betrothed. Call you that fidelity P Call you that 
truth P All speak of it All cast glances of contempt 
on her. All weep for pity at the sight of a gallant 
knight in grief and shame. The noble de Rancon scarce 
oan raise his head for sorrow." 

'' lis sad, 'tis passing sad ; yet, madam, we cannot rule the 
oapricious fancies of love. The heart of the Lady H^lo'ise 
has long been given to Reginald de Versey." 

" Monseigneur de Joinville," cried Blanche, with sudden 
passion, " you, also, have been duped by the base deceiver. 
My son," turning to Louis, " you see, you hear, you under- 
stand, you will judge rightly and act justly, as is your 
wont?" 

"Ay ! " returned Louis, " therefore will I give the youth 
a fair hearing, and 

Here a torrent of vehement words interrupted the king's 
speech, and de Joinville, perceiving that nothing was to be 
gained by his longer remaining, only waited for a moment* 
ary pause, before begging permission to retire. 

" I will return, anon," he said, "if it so please you, 
igracious Sire, to speak of matters connected with the 
approaching crusade " P 

His allusion to this, in her eyes, grievous affair, only 
increased the queen-mother's anger, and many a biting 
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word followed upon the innocently-offending seneschal, 
while he left the apartment. 

But little cared the truth-loving seneschal, as murmuring 
to himself, " My poor esquire, my poor Beginald ! " he 
hastened back to the room he had lately left, and inter- 
rupting the tite-d'tSte between de Coucy and Reginald, 
informed the esquire that the king would not judge him 
without having given him a fair warning. 

" The saints be praised," cried Beginald. " And to you, 
Bon Sieur, are my true thanks due. The king is just. 
He will rightly judge, let Queen Blanche give what advice 
she may." 

And it was presently decided by his two friends that 
Beginald should lose no unnecessary time in trying to 
obtain an audience of the king ; and that de Coucy should 
at once seek H^loi'se to offer her the protection and aid she 
must sorely need. 

Poor H61o'ise ! A shadow of trouble had indeed fallen 
across the sunshine of her intense bliss. On finding her- 
self once more with her companions she had felt their eyes 
bent curiously upon her. She had seen them look at each 
other with meaning looks, and then again their glances had 
been turned on herself. There had been whispers and 
smiles and uplifted eyebrows and contemptuous curlings of 
the lips. And a thousand jarring sensations had disturbed 
her new-formed joy. Then she had been sent for by Queen 
Blanche, had been reproached for vanity and heartlessness, 
had been accused of having broken de Rancon's heart, and 
had been warned that she would soon be forgotten by the 
fickle-minded youth who had been false to Beatrice. 

Thus Marcel's espionage had not been without result: 
and de Eancon was beginning to hope that by the aid of 
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his faithful spy ho had fairly succeeded in turning defeat 
into victory. For the watchful Marcel it was who had 
discovered the lover's place of retreat. Following them 
unobserved and entering a hidden passage in the wall 
whicll to him was no secret, he had overheard the begin- 
ning of their conversation, and then had hastened to make 
known his discovery to his employer* De Eancon had 
then lost no time in seeking Beatrice, and with tender- 
words and looks had succeeded in persuading her that it 
was absolutely necessary^ if he desired to retain the favour 
of the king and queen, that he should continue, for yet 
awhile, to feign love towards Heloisc. 

" It is Queen Blanche's desire," he had said, " that the- 
Lady H^lo'ise should be my betrothed. She already holds^ 
me pledged in honour to bestow my heart on no other lady ; 
and did she give the king to understand that I had been, 
false to this supposed pledge, my disgrace would be deep 
and everlasting — and you, my darling, you too, would. 
suffer!" 

With these and other words he had artfully won his way 
with Beatrice, who had proceeded to the performance of' 
the deep part which, as has been seen, she had so cleverly 
acted. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Queen Blanche's influence over her son had prevailed in 
no small degree. After de Joinville had left the royal 
presence she had gradually calmed down her impetuosity, 
and had spoken so wisely and with such earnestness, and 
had given such plausible reasons for her distrust of Reginald, 
and her faith in de Rancon, that when at last Reginald de 
Yersey and the seneschal came before the king, he was 
little disposed to judge the young man &vourably, or to 
give evidence to his protestations of innocence and good 
&ith. 

" Sir Esquire," said Louis, " I may not forget that at 
the first moment of your appearance at Court, you shewed 
-signs of a froward, lightminded, self-indulgent spirit This 
^spirit. Seneschal, I fear you have rather encouraged than 
repressed. And now that for his own amusement your 
^esquire has well-nigh broken a fair lady's heart, you would 
:seek to cover his ill-doing, and——" 

" Nay, Sire, pardon my boldness, there has been no ill- 
•doing/' cried the seneschal. 

'' Yet all men have seen him in constant attendance on 
the Lady Beatrice ; can all have seen amiss P Is the whole 
C/ourt prejudiced against Master Reginald de Yersey P " 

" Ay, by my troth is it ! " said de Joinville, warmly. 

" You include, then, your king in this accusation ! " said 
the king, " for with my own eyes have I observed " 

" Pardon, pardon, gracious Sire," interrupted the privi- 
leged courtier, "your own eyes see ever justly, yet " 
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" Yet in this case they see untruly P " put in the king, 
smiUng. 

" Sire/' then said Eeginald, humbly, " if you judge me 
to have been in any manner guilty, let me suffer whatever 
punishment you may think fit to order ; but let, oh let not 
my lady-love suffer on my account ! " 

His face flushed crimson as he spoke, his voice trembled, 
and his eyes expressed the true love with which his heart 
was full. 

The king was softened. 

" By my royal word," he said, '* *tis hard to look at you 
and doubt that you would be ever fair and chivalrous in 
love and war. Yet, ere you came the heart of the Lady 
H61oi'se de Villette had already been won by Hugh de 
Bancon." 

" Nay, she loves him not ! She has never loved him ! *' 
passionately cried Reginald. " To me, first, was her heart 
given, and to me she will remain faithful for ever ! Ah, 
gracious Sire, I implore you, as you are merciful, to give 
permission for our betrothal ! " 

He threw himself on his knees, and clasped his hand, 
looking up with eager and pathetic eyes into the king's 

" Nay, it may not be, fair youth," replied Louis, not 
without emotion. "It was ever the Count de Villette's 
will that his daughter should wed the noble de Eancon. 
And deem you that it were fitting for so gentle a lady to 
'become the bride of an undubbed knight P " 

" Ah that I could unvow my vow ! " cried Reginald, in 
.agony intense. 

"Nay, profane not the presence of the holy saints who 

o 
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registered your vowp in heaven, who at this moment gird 
you about and clothe you with the annour of fidelity." 

" Ay, and by the help of heaven, the vow shall be kept ! 
and if I return in life, I will kneel hereafter a belted knight 
before the feetof the lady to whom I have pledged my troth? " 

In an imploring tone spoke Eeginald ; but the king sadly 
shook his head. 

"I may not give her to you. Sir Knight," he said. 
" Yet, if she loves him not 'twere sin to bid her wed de 
Eancon ; rather would I permit her to become the bride of 
Christ. And for you — rejoice that it is given to you to serve 
her Lord in holy warfare, and seek to make up for the pain 
you have caused by striving to bestow your affections on. 
the Lady Beatrice de Valerie." 

"Never, never ! " exclaimed Reginald, starting to his 
feet ; " never, though you should bid the torturers tear 
me limb from limb ! '* 

At this moment a chamberlain entered to say that the 
Lady H^loi'se and her kinsman, Erard de Coucy, requested 
permission to enter. 

"Sire," said Heloise, as the permission having been 
granted, she knelt before the king, and raised her eyes to 
his, " Sire, I crave at your hands an act of justice P " 

" Speak, sweet lady," returned the king. " An appeal 
for justice was never yet refused by Louis of France." 

" Sire," then said H^lo'ise, " for years I have borne with 
patience the persecutions of the Chevalier de Eancon, and 
have forborne to make complaints; but now that the honour 
and happiness of another are imperilled, I may no longer 
be silent. Sire, he presumes to step between me and him 
to whom my heart has plighted troth, my true love, 
Reginald de Versey ! " 
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The colour deepened in her cheek as she spoke, but the 
words fell from her lips with calm decision, with un- 
embarrassed simplicity. 

" Lady/* returned Louis, in a tone of kindly courtesy, 
"it grieves me to know that you have met with troublesome 
pertinacity from a knight belonging to my household. Yet, 
methinks, "persecution" is a hard expression to use for the 
attentions of one who affects you well, and to whom it is 
your father's will, and the will of your royal mistress, ay, 
and the will of your king, that you should be betrothed ! " 

"Nay, not my father's will, only the will of the pre- 
sumptuous knight who has encroached on my poor father's 
kindly nature, and has taken advantage of his weakened 
health!" cried Heloi'se, rising in the vehemence of her 
feelings. Then once more kneeling, in an imploring voice 
she continued, "Sire, you have promised to hear me. I 
beseech you to allow those who are already bound in heart 
to plight troth in the appointed ceremony of betrothal ! " 

" It were unfitting," returned the king, sadly, " that the 
Lady H^lo'ise de Villette should be betrothed to an unbelted 
esquire." 

" Then must I remind you of your vow, sire ! And if 
you think not well to abide by it, I shall know that I hear 
the voice of Holy Church calling me to become the Bride 
of Christ!" 

As H61oise spoke she took from her finger a costly ring, 
and held it up before the king's eyes. 

It was marvellous to see how his face brightened on 
beholding the tokfen he had given to H61o*ise when he lay 
upon his bed of sickness. 

• " It is the will of Heaven ! " he cried. " May God, who 
inspired me with that holy vow, grant His blessing to you. 
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gentle lady, and to you, fair esquire. This very day shall 
your betrothal take place. And, dear H^lo'ise, as I place 
the ring upon your finger, I solemnly renew my vow." • 

The thankful joy with which the king's words filled the 
lovers' hearts may be imagined. It is needless to repeat 
them. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

Every appeal against the king's decree was useless. 
Even his mother's influence on this occasion failed to make 
itself felt. And before many more hours had passed a 
large concourse of people had assembled to see Reginald 
de Yersey and Helo'ise de Yillette plight to each other 
their troth. 

A great revolution had taken place in the general feeling 
of the Court ; for the king's influence had overcome that of 
de Bancon, and had brought with it conviction that 
Beginald de Yersey had not behaved fSftlsely. Gtreat 
interest was felt in both the youthful lovers, and faith in 
Hugh de Bancon waned. 

But Queen Blanche looked on at the scene before her in 
grief and anger ; and cast many a sympathizing glance on 
the disappointed knight, de Bancon. And Beatrice de 
Yalerie turned on her idol wondering, troubled eyes, never 
for an instant doubting his love for her, but grieving, almost 
unconsciously, that the intensity of hers for him had not 
power to satisfy his heart without the increase of honour. 
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glory, and riches, for which alone, she fancied, he was 
thirsting. He had made his easy dupe believe, amidst a 
thousand endearing tones and words, that the king and 
queen were displeased with him, and counted it his fault 
that he had not won the heart of the Lady H^Io'ise. Poor 
Beatrice ! could she only have seen the fire of jealousy that 
was raging in his breast, as he beheld H^loise standing by 
the side of his hated rival, an equally hot fire would have 
been kindled in her own. Could she but have known that 
he only valued her as a tool who was to aid him hereafter 
in wreaking vengeance on his detested foes, in marring the 
happiness of the affianced lovers, the attainment of her own 
revenge for his base perfidy would have been no difficult 
task. The utterance of a few words before the assembled 
company would have sufficed to ruin him utterly, and to 
lid some present of a dangerous foe ! But Beatrice was so 
entirely possessed by her passion for de Eancon that she 
had no room in her heart for doubt ; and his infiuence over 
her was so complete, that, had it been whispered to her by 
another that he did not really love her, she would have 
turned from the notion as too monstrous to be worthy of a 
moment's thought. 

In honour of Reginald and H^loise the Court held high 
festivity. But, during all, the betrothed pair were too 
much absorbed by their mutual love to heed the outward 
demonstrations of pleasurable excitement which were 
causing others delight. They were, moreover, too much 
absorbed by their own joy to observe the mournful, un- 
satisfied expression with which Beatrice de Valerie gazed 
aroxmd her ; or to note the dark look on de Kancon's face 
as he moved about from group to group, dropping hints 
which left a general impression that he was a martyr to ^^ 
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the unfair dealings of one who had stolen the affections of 
his intended bride. They were blind to the whisperings 
and meaning glances of those who surrounded them. They 
had no fear, no thought that was otherwise than trustful 
and blessed. 

But the morrow brought £eu: other feelings, for on the 
morrow the lovers were to part ! A few short moments 
they were together, alone, exchanging love-tokens, and 
plighting anew their troth. H^lo'ise had woven into a 
cross a lock of her glossy hair, and as she gave it to her 
betrothed, he kissed it, and swore solemnly that he would 
wear it ever next his heart. He swore that no peril, no 
difficulty, no circumstance of any kind should make him 
unmindful of that sacred token. 

Another moment, another fond look into each other's 

eyes, a &st embrace, and then came the agony of 

parting ! Ah, would they ever meet again P 

Be£dre many more months had gone by, Eeginald had 
set sail, with a portion of the crusading army of King 
Louis, beneath the banner of the holy Cross that told of a 
ship on its way to Palestine. 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



There was a fearful stonn at sea. Gallantly fought the 
fleet of King Louis against wind and waves, as, after leaving 
the shores of Cjrprus, it took its course in the direction of 
Damietta. But in spite of their hrave resistance a consider- 
ahle numher of the ships were driven back and stranded on 
the coast of Syria. And when, at length, the king cast 
anchor off Damietta, his good ship " Montjoie " headed only 
a portion of the noble fleet with which it had set sail from 
Cyprus. Yet the array of ships, with banners floating before 
ihem, and well-armed warriors manning their decks, must 
have been an imposing and a dreadful sight for the inha- 
bitants of Damietta who gazed upon it. 

The Sultan's forces, assembled on the shore to oppose the 
diristian army, made in their turn a splendid appearance. 
But the brilliancy of their arms, as they glittered in the 
6un, and the crashing sound of their numerous cymbals and 
timbrels struck no dismay to the hearts of the king and his 
gallant men-at-arms. 

Louis assembled in his own ship the more important of 
his knights and nobles, and took speedy counsel with them 
as to their future course of action. D^ Joinville and his 
knights and esquires, de Coucy and his retinue, were of the 
|)resent party. De Eancon was amongst those in the ships 
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that had been separated from the rest by the storm. The 
king and his counsellors were not long in coming to a de- 
cision. All were eager to disembark. All were eager to 
rush at once upon the infidel. Barks were lowered and 
loaded. There was a moment's delay, while de Joinville 
was prevailing upon the king to consider the importance of 
his life, and repress his ardent desire to be amongst the first 
to land, and then the enthusiastic little band of crusaders 
proceeded to the assault. The banner of S. Denis floated 
before them, the words, " God and our right," were en- 
graved in all their minds. Many an Ave^ many a vow,, 
many a muttered prayer to God and the saints, rose to the 
lips even of the reckless and the bad. In that supreme 
moment all remembered that they were Christians, and fall 
of fiedth, hope and enthusiasm, they landed and rushed upon 
the foe. 

Yes, the moment for which Reginald de Versey had 
long thirsted had arrived at length. He was amongst 
the first to set foot on shore, for he kept his place by 
the side of the Sieur de Joinville who was one of the fore- 
most of the adventurers to touch the land. 

So intense was the esquire's joy and ardour, so mighty 
was the energy by which be seemed to be possessed, as he 
approached the Saracen, that he almost felt like one in a 
dream or rapt into ecstatic vision. What mattered it to 
him that death might in a moment overtake him ! The 
honour of earthly chivalry, the unfading crown of heavenly 
glory waved before him in the hand of death. Yet even 
this thought was quickly lost in one yet nobler. Self was 
forgotten, the desire for fame and glory was forgotten, and 
he remembered only that he was warring for God. The 
voices of Christ, the blessed Virgin and his betrothed seemed 
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to be whispering words of encouragement in his ears ; and 
supported by a strength beyond his own, he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight ; not forgetting his duty as an esquire, 
yet using his own arms as skilfully and vigorously as any 
belted knight. 

The hand of a powerful Saracen was raised against de 
Joinville, while he was engaged with another foe, de Versey 
hastened to his defence, and, before the uplifted arm could 
fall, the warrior lay prostrate and helpless at his feet. De 
Couey was fighting fiercely, single-handed, against a knot of 
Saracens. One after another had fallen before him, but the 
knight's strength seemed well-nigh exhausted, already he 
was sorely wounded, and in another instant all might have 
been over for him had not Beginald seen his danger and 
hastened to his aid. Right well the yoimg champion fought, 
and for some time he held his own against all comers, but 
suddenly — weak and faint from fatigue, still fighting amid 
a cloud of foes, but striking blindly and guarding as it were 
by instinct rather than by skill — ^suddenly his strength gave 
way. His foot slipped on the bloody ground : he reeled 
and fell. As he fell it seemed to him that heaven was 
opening to receive his soul. Was it the voice of an angel 
in heaven that uttered the words, "Sir Reginald de Versey, 
I dub thee knight"? Was he in a dream, or had he 
indeed gloriously fulfilled his vow, and gained his knight- 
hood in doing battle for the holy Cross. He heard no more. 
He knew no more. He lay senseless and bleeding on the 
sacred ground on which his spurs were won. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The battle was won. The foe had fled. Bamietta had 
l)een evacuated by its inhabitants. Gonfosion was at an 
•end, and there was leisure for attending to the wants of 
ihe wounded, and for soothing the last moments of the 
4ying. 

Heginald de Yersey awoke once more to consciousness 
on a couch whither he had been tenderly borne by gentle 
hands. 

On awaking he looked around with a startled expression 
in his eyes, and with a cry of " H^loise, H^lo'ise ! " 

As though in answer to his call, a soft footstep moved 
;across the floor of his tent. A figure drew near to the 
bedside. He closed his eyes, and for a moment dreamt 
ihat it was H^lo'ise. And when, on again looking up, he 
perceived that the face bending over him belonged to 
Beatrice de Valerie his heart sank within him, and over- 
«come by a sensation of intense anguish he cried aloud once 
more, " Helo'ise, H^loise ! " 

'' Hush, Sir Knight, hush, my patient I " in gentle tones 
answered Beatrice. He did not seem to hear or heed. He 
felt only at the moment that the absence of Helo'ise was as 
death to his heart, and with a heavy sigh he moaned out, 
again, '' Helo'ise, come to me ! oh, come to me, Helo'ise, 
Heloise ! " 

" Nay, nay,*' went on Beatrice, " grieve not, fair knight, 
that for a little space you are separated from your betrothed. 
Soon, full soon you will return to her. Already a great 
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victory has been gained. Damietta is in Christian hands, 
and gloriously have you aided in the conquest/' 

While Beatrice spoke Eeginald seemed to see the form 
of H^lo'ise by his side, and he seemed to hear her calling 
upon him to be strong, to remember that he was a warrior 
of the Cross ; and strength began to come back again into 
his soul. 

"All through the camp," continued Beatrice, " men are 
speaking of your gallantry. Soon Jerusalem too will fall, 
and then, fiill of honours, covered with triumph, you will 
return to your beloved H^loise." 

A thrill of joy passed through Eeginald's heart, and, 
forgetting the present and the immediate future, he pressed 
forward in imagination to the moment of his triumphant 
return to the feet of her he loved. Once more he mur- 
mured her name, but in an altered tone; and Beatrice, 
perceiving the effect of her words, added in a low, trembling, 
and tenderly pathetic voice, 

" Fear not, either, that I shall longer desire to keep you 
from her. . Nay, my short dream of bliss has passed ! The 
bitterness of my awakening from it has also passed. All is 
forgotten ; all is forgiven. I promised dear H^loise, — ^yes, 
to me, also, she is dear — ^I promised for her sake to watch 
over you, and, if needful, to take her place as your nurse. 
For her sake, will you not suffer me also to be your friend 
Aad consoler? It is but for a little while; when you 
return in triumph to your H^loise, I shall seek the peaceful 
shelter of a convent." 

The mention of H^loi'se and the subtle flattery of these 
treacherous words were very soothing to Eeginald in his 
weakened state of body and nund. Once more he closed 
lis eyes and gave himself up to thoughts of Heioisc. And 
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while the sweet and rich-toned voice of Beatrice murmured 
soft Provenyal songs, he suddenly passed from his delicious 
semi-conscious reverie into a sound and restful sleep. 

From this sleep he was roused by the tones of a man's 
voice I and almost liefore he was fully awake he heard the 
same voice, which was that of the Sieur de Joinville, say, 
'^ It must be as you please, my liege ; but I shall always 
bear you a grudge for having deprived me of a good and 
faithful servant/* 

Then followed a cheerful laugh, which was broken short 
by a whispered, " Hush, we are awakening yon poor knight ; 
I hear him stirring. Let us enter the tent, seneschal.'' 
And then the king, for he had been the last speaker, and 
his companion went up to Reginald's bedside. 

"Ah, well. Sir Knight-banneret," said the king, "how 
fares it with you now P " 

"Sire," stammered Eeginald, "Is it, was it true? Is it 
no dream P " 

" Nay," returned Louis, " it is in truth no dream that 
some of my men-at-arms are impetuously bent on throwing 
away their lives, forgetting that by so doing they must rob 
their master of good and faithful servants." 

Reginald's face expressed perplexity, and his sovereign 
went on — 

"Your conduct. Sir Reginald de Versey, has almost 
rivalled in rashness that of the poor knight, Gautier 
d'Autr^che, whose soul God rest ! and for your misde- 
meanours, forsooth, I must needs raise you to the rank of 
knighthood." 

A kindly smile lurked beneath the pretended displeasure 
of the king's manner, while thus addressing Reginald. 

The Sieur de Joinville spoke next. 
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" You must know," Sir Knight, he said, " that although 
our king complains of the dishonesty of his knights and 
men-at-arms, he himself has done his best to rob a nation 
of its well-beloved sovereign, the loss of whom would take 
away dl life and joy from our people, and all energy to 
carry on this holy crusade." 

" Nay," returned the king gravely, " there are moments 
when a Christian soldier must put on one side the recollec- 
tion that he is a king ; otherwise he fails to bear in mind 
that his affairs and those of his kingdom are in the good 
keeping of Him who is the Lord of lords and King of 
kings." 

Then the seneschal related to the new-made knight how, 
in defiance of the entreaties of Queen Margaret and others, 
the king had jumped from the ship Montjoie into the sea, 
and, making his way to land, had rushed eagerly into the 
midst of the affray, hewing down foe after foe, aiding those 
who needed aid, and taking not the smallest heed of danger 
to his own life. And he told how, amidst all the confusion 
and hurry, Louis had had eyes for Reginald and his gallant 
deeds of arms. How he it was who had dubbed him knight; 
how he it was who had saved him from being trampled to 
death ; how it was his sovereign who had raised him up, 
and, aided by de Coucy, had borne him to a place of safety. 

Reginald's eyes fiUed with tears, and, as the seneschal 
concluded the account, he startled his two companions by 
bursting suddenly into a mighty sob. 

" Nay, nay, Sir Knight," said the king, " if we heed not 
we shall speedily undo the leech's work and turn his gallant 
patient into a weak and helpless woman, little fitted to be 
added to the roll of my knights. Come, seneschal, let us 
leave him to regain strength in slumber," and with a genial 
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smile the king made a movement towards the tent door. 
But a look of wonderment overspreading Beginald's face 
arrested his steps. 

"Ay," said the seneschal, " you understand now that the 
king is about to rob an old and failjiful servant of valued 
property from which he can ill afford to part P" 

" Gracious sire,*' began Reginald, but in vain he strove 
to find utterance for the gratefiil and other emotions which 
were filling his heart to overflowing. 

"Have you, then, no word of compassion to bestow upon 
me P" asked the seneschal in a tone of mock self-pity. 

Once more tears sprang to the eyes of the young knight. 

"My dear master," he said, "my kind, my well be- 
loved master, must I leave you P" 

" Ay," returned de Joinville, cheerily, " you must leave 
me that you may do me honour in the band of knights 
belonging to the king's household. Henceforth you and I 
will only be to each other brothers in arms. Adieu, now^ 
fair knight, sleep you and dream of bright eyes in France.'' 

So saying the seneschal followed his king out of the tent. 

As they made their exit they met Beatrice de Valerie 
on her way to the bedside of the patient. 

"There is a pair of bright eyes here, I ween," said the 
king, after they had gone past her, "which would fain 
make our Reginald forget those that are in France. Think 
you that he will be able to resist their fascination, senes- 
chal ?" 

" Ay, my liege, for he is true as steel." 

" The saints send him a safe return to the lady who has 
won his faithful heart," said the king. 

Then he moved on to visit other wounded men, and to 
soothe and strengthen with his loving sympathy and godly 
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wordsy many a one whose soul was passing away from 
earth. 

Apparently de Coucy was bent on the same Christian 
work, for the king met him hastening from tent to tent. 
He was looking so pale and ill that Louis paused to ask 
him of his health. 

" WeD, right well, my liege/' he answered, with a bright 
smile. Yet, in truth he was suffering great pain from the 
effects of a wound which had received but scanty attention. 

" But your hurt, dear de Coucy P Has the leech looked 
to it P Has it been rightly bandaged P" 

"Nay, it is a mere scratch, not worth a thought," replied 
de Coucy, carelessly. " In truth, my liege, I had almost 
forgotten its existence." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Beginald de Yersey and many other wounded knights 
and esquires had been restored to health. The dead had 
been buried. There were comparatively few invalids to be 
healed or consoled. The ships that had been separated 
from the rest of the fleet by a storm had arrived : and yet 
King Louis and the crusading army lingered on at 
Damietta. 

They awaited reinforcements from Europe : and though 
wise and prudent men mourned over the necessity for delay, 
they yet, for the most part, agreed that it was inevitable. 

De Coucy, however, would at all risks have led the army 
forward at once, into the heart of the country. He was 
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eager to make the most of the victory already gained, by 
pressing forward while the impression it had left was still 
firesh on the mind of the enemy : and he was also keenly 
alive to the evils likely to result from a time spent by the 
crasaders in idle inactivity. Indeed it was already clear 
that his forebodings were not without reason. The soldiers 
began to quarrel amongst themselves, and to indulge in all 
manner of excesses ; and the nobles and knights spent their 
time and substance in giving and attending banquets and 
merry-makings. In short, the crusading army seemed to 
have already forgotten the vow binding it to devote its 
energies to the service of the Cross. 

The king, de Joinville and others vainly tried to stem 
the evil current that had thus set in : and Hugh de Bancon 
was the loudest of all in the protestations of grief and in- 
dignation. Yet de Eancon's subtle influence had in no 
smaU degree aided in promoting the general corruption. 
He had gradually restored himself to the place he had 
formerly held at court. The many yielded, as the many 
always do, promptly to the influence of a master-mind. 
The few found their opinions and feelings little by little, 
unconsciously to themselves, moulded more and more into 
conformity with his. 

Even the king was not entirely proof against the e£Eect8 
of his cunning. And so plausible was his manner, so wise 
and discreet were his words, so generously did he seem to 
have put aside all the bitter feeling of the rivalry that had 
formerly existed between himself and Reginald de Versey, 
that de Joinville himself was deceived by him ; and even 
Reginald allowed himself to be taken in by his appearance 
of friendship. De Coucy alone utterly distrusted him. But 
if this distrust was hinted at to others it was put down to 
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obstmate, unconquerable prejudice. For why should de 
Coucy be right, and de Rancon, with his many devoted 
friends and admirers, wrong ? 

Meanwhile de Rancon continued to play a deep and 
hidden game. He had reasons of his own for wishing the 
long to postpone the departure from Damietta until the 
arrival of the expected reinforcements ; and he had made 
use of plausible arguments, and quiet but effectual influence, 
in favour of this his desire. Amongst those coming from 
France to join the crusading army was Prince Alphonse 
of 'Poictou: and one of the inferior ofiBcers belonging to 
the train by which the prince would be accompanied, 
was Marcel the sergeant, of whose faithfiil services de 
Rancon had great need. Moreover it was de Rancon's 
aim to allure Reginald from his allegiance to Helo'ise de 
Villette by means of the attractions of Beatrice de Valerie ; 
and for this a lengthened season at Damietta was necessary. 
It was presently rumoured throughout the camp that the 
Count de Saintes was preparing to give a grand entertain- 
ment. The news surprised and scandalised those who had 
kept aloof from the prevailing riot and extravagance, and 
to whom de Rancon had expressed his determination to do 
the same. And the king refused to give credence to the 
report till the count himself came before him, and with 
many plausible explanations confirmed its truth. His 
alleged motive for giving this feast was one which the king 
could not but approve. He gave it principally, he said, for 
the sake of Reginald de Versey and other young knights 
and esquires, who were in danger of being beguiled by 
certain viciously disposed nobles into unruly and idle ways. 
His feast was to be a very sober one. No profane, frivolous, 
or vain discourse was to be allowed. Matters that concerned 
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the holy crusade on which the army was bound were alone 
to be discussed. And it was the count's earnestly expressed 
wish that the king and queen and some of the ladies of the 
court should sanction by their presence the banquet which 
was intended to be so beneficial in its effects. 

Thus cunningly urged^ the king consented to attend the 
feasi De Joinville and others allowed themselves to be 
persuaded^ and one only of those to whom an invitation was 
given refased to accept it. This one was Erard de Coucy. 

As Sir Erard was one day on his way to the king's tent 
he met de Bancon coming out from it, was accosted by him 
with a manner of affected frankness and geniality, and 
found it impossible, without actual discourtesy, to refuse to 
listen to what the count might have to say to him. So for 
a few minutes the two knights walked together in appa* 
rently friendly converse. But de Coucy was firm in his 
refusal to attend the coming banquet. 

"Nay, Sir Count,'* he said, "I am in no mood for 
feasting and revelry. My heart is ill at ease on account of 
this delay in our movements. I cannot rest. I feel it 
impossible in any manner to indulge myself while we 
remain thus far from the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre." 

" But, Sir Knight," returned de Rancon, " you mistake, 
you misinterpret my motives " 

And then followed an argument which was fast growing 
into an altercation when the attention of both knights was 
arrested by the sound of entrancing singing which proceeded 
from the queen's tent, towards which they had absently 
bent their steps. 

" Hark ! " said de Coucy. 

" 'Tis the Lady Beatrice," said de Rancon. 

Then, together, they paused, entranced. Before the 
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mind's eye of each the tender Proyenqal love-ditty, as it 
came pouring forth in the rich tones of Beatrice de Valerie, 
bronght a vision of the same lovely face. But the emotions 
with which the two were inspired by it strangely diflfered. 
It gradually drew the spirit of de Coney into a sacred land 
fer above all mere earthly love, and his face grew bright, 
and his thoughts marvellously peaceful ; while de Bancon's 
countenance became troubled, and expressed first angry 
jealousy, then fierce determination. 

Presently a sudden movement made by his companion 
awakened de Coucy from the serene dream-land in which 
his mind had been living. 

"See!** exclaimed de Rancon, pointing with a signi- 
ficant smile to a knight who was standing in a listen- 
ing attitude, and in whose figure de Coucy quickly recog- 
nised that of Reginald de Versey. A rapt expression 
was on the young knight's upturned face, and de Rancon 
went on — 

" Hethinks that yon fair chevalier finds the siren's song 
as sweet as though no fond heart in France were resting in 
his memory." 

" Ay," returned de Coucy, hotly, for he resented as well 
his companion's words as the tone in which he had spoken 
them, " ay, for this song of passing sweetness brings before 
his mind's eye his gentle H^loise, and many a tender scene 
in France." Then with flashing eyes he went on, " Dare 
you, de Rancon, for a moment to doubt the constancy and 
honour of the noble de Versey P " 

" Nay," returned de Rancon, with a provoking smile, " I 
spoke not of doubt. Methinks I have unwitthigly called 
forth from your own mind doubts which you would fain 
have kept hidden within its secret corners. To doubt the 
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meaning of yon deroted gase, howeyer, were indeed as 
great a folly as '* 

''De Banoon,'' interrupted de Coney, ''beUeying the 
youth's honour to be in danger, yon wilfully and with evil 
intent bring him into the way of temptation! By my 
£aith, if through your devil's work he &11, 1 *' 

Abruptly here the knight paused, starting at the same 
moment as if he had been stung by an adder, while an 
expression of intense, overwhelming dismay overspread his 
countenance. 

'' Complete your words, I beseech you. Sir Knight,'' scdd 
de Bancon, with mock courtesy, ''with all humility I bow 
my head to hear what your valiant purpose towards myself 
maybe," 

But, disdaining these insulting words, de Coucy mutteared 
a haughty adieu and turned hastily away. 

De Bancon, however, followed after him, and in a forious 
whisper said, ''Think not to escape me. Sir Poltroon! I 
no longer fear to invite you to meet me in &ir combat 
Befuse my challenge, and throughout the camp the report 
that you are craven shall ring and ring again! Holy 
Church will absolve me firom my vow, the king " 

"Hold! tempt me not, rash count," returned de Couqr* 
^'Have you no fear lest a bird of the air carry to the king 
the news of your disobedience and breach of MthP" 

For an instant de Bancon stood aghast, inwardly cursing 
the weakness which had made him lose his self-control and 
inadvertently give way to his passion. 

De Coucy meanwhile once more turned on his heel, 
leaving de Bancon to reflections which were no less bitter 
than his own. 

" This false move may have lost me the game," thought de 
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Bancon, as he stood watching the knight's retreating figure. 
"He will to the king with tales of my hroken vow and dis- 
obedience to my sovereign's command ! But, no ! He goes 
not, he has passed the royal tent, I may yet be beforehand 
with him!*' 

Then, turning round, he perceived that Eeginald de 
Versey was gazing fixedly in the direction of the spot where 
he stood, and hastening up to him, " Saw you aught," he 
said, "of the altercation between myself and yon hot- 
spirited knight P " 

"I perceived with grief," returned de Versey, "two 
worthy knights, both generous friends of my own, misun- 
derstanding each other's noble hearts ! " 

"Ay, he is noble," returned de Rancon, with a sigh. 
"Would that it were permitted to us to wipe out in 
blood the enmity existing between us ! His impatient spirit 
would lead him to forget a sacred vow and the duty he owes 
to his king ; but I, — though the burden it imposes be hard 
to bear, — ^I may not resist the command of my royal master." 

The words were spoken as though to himself, but they 
produced their intended effect upon Reginald de Versey. 

" He is a generous foe," thought the knight ; "ah, would 
that the noble de Coucy might learn, as I have learnt, to 
know his worth !" 

But when next de Coucy fell in with Reginald, he 
warned him earnestly against this pretended friend. 

" Trust him not," he said ; " he is false to the back-bone. 

He is bent on doing you a mischief I entreat you keep 

out of his way, and out of the way of Beatrice de Valerie's 

witcheries." 

But, alas, the poison had already begun to do its work^ 

and de Versey refused to be warned. 
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''Nay/' he said, "I once flumght as you thmk, but my 
eyes have beea opened. I wlio was befise Mmdeil by 
jealousy now see my oooe bated rival tebe^mtnitli,akind 
and generoos fiiend. And for the Lady Beatrice," — ben 
Beginald's tone became somewbat prood and jn856iuMsl,-» 
<^ flunk yoo. Sir Knigbi^ that the cbanns of anolber ooold 
make me £oigeifbl for an instant of my own sweet la^P 
Dare you to suspect me of adisbonoiir andabieadiQf £uth 
so £ml? Did not the Lady Beatrice speak to me of my 
gentle H^loise, and stir my heart with mosic wbicb ex- 
presses the love I feel for the absent, bar beanty woold be 
no beanty to me, the t<mes of her Tcnoe woold no knger 
sound sweet to my ears.'' 

Thus de Coucy fEuled in his effort to save Beginald firam 
the web in which his feet were Cast becoming entangled. 

He was powerless to do more. Evrai had it not been 
against his code of honour to repeat to the kmg behind de 
Bancon's back the tale of his disobedience and broken vow, 
he would have felt it useless to do so, knowing that it was 
ever the king's wont to turn a deaf ear to the comphdntsof 
one knight against another, unless the complaint was one of 
direct personal injustice received. 

So the version of the story which presently reached the 
ears of King Louis was, somehow, more creditable to the 
Count de Saintes than to Erard de Coucy. And although 
the king took little heed of the gossip which seemed to tell 
against his faithful knight ; although his manner towards 
him was unchanged and he still regarded him as his dear 
and valued friend, yet the impression of a shadow passing 
over an almost spotless ideal, that had long dwelt in his 
mind, remained, against his will, to darken a friendship 
that had before been wholly bright. 
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Meanwhile de Bancon's banquet took place. When the 
feast was over Beatrice de Valerie was called upon to charm 
the king by her singing. While she sang Beginald de 
Yersey sat gazing at her as though fascinated. And when 
the songs were ended he drew near to her side and listened 
to her tender talk of H^loise. 

And while Beginald and Beatrice talked together the * 
king conversed with his nobles and knights on sacred sub- 
jects, endeavouring to fire anew their enthusiasni for the 
holy crusade on which they were bound. There was nothing 
to interrupt the conversation, until de Bancon, glancing as 
though accidentally in the direction of the young knight and 
the Lady Beatrice, caused all to do the same, and then with 
a grave smile looked up quickly into the king's face. But 
Louis seemed to take no heed of the scene or of de Bancon's 
enquiring glance. Presently, however, his eye wandered 
again to where Beginald, — his face expressing tenderest 
devotion, — sat as though spell-bound at Beatrice de Valerie's 
feet. De Bancon saw him fix on them a long gaze that 
was pai^tly stem and partly sad and pitiful. But he spoke 
no word until afterwards. 

**The youth is impressionable," then he said. "His 
friends must watch him tenderly, and carefully keep him 
out of the. way of temptation. He is already fascinated, as 
though through some spell, by the dark eyes of the Lady 
Beatrice." 

** Nay, gracious sire," answered de Bancon in an apolo- 
getic tone, " I can answer for him that there is no need to 
fear. The surface of his heart is indeed impressionable, but 
in its depths it is true as steel and durable as hardest rock. 
Were it not better to leave him to the harmless friendship 
that he has formed with the Lady Beatrice de Valerie?" 
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Then the king dismissed from his mind, for the time 
being, his anxieties about Reginald de Versey. But de- 
Bancon was satisfied that the banquet had accomplished 
his intended object. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The looked-for reinforcements had at length arriyed* 
Plans for the advance had been discussed. Due arrange- 
ments had been made ; and the advice of the more prudent 
counsellors having been overruled by that of the king's 
brother, Robert, Count of Artois, the army set forth on a 
perilous march in the direction of old Cairo ; or, as it was 
then called, Babylon. 

In an agony of impatient longing Reginald de Versey 
watched the departure of the army from Damietta, where 
he was doomed for a while to remain in wearisome although 
highly honourable inactivity. At the suggestion of de 
Rancon, he had been appointed one of the five hundred 
trusty knights who were to be left in Damietta to guard 
Queen Margaret and her court. In the first instance this 
choice had fallen upon de Rancon himself. But, with a 
great affectation of zeal for action in the holy cause, this 
knight had pathetically complained that he had been absent 
from the first glorious encounter. And, after beseeching to 
be allowed to accompany the king on his present march, he 
had mentioned de Versey as one well fitted to fill his place 
on guard. Then the king had remembered the doubt of 
Reginald's steadfastness that had once crossed his mind. 
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" Nay, he is too young and impressionable for a post so- 
important/' he had objected. 

But de Bancon had pleaded for the young knight. 

"Trust him, my liege," he had said. "One of his 
noble nature ever rises into the honour for which ho is 
trusted." 

So the king had yielded ; and Reginald had not dared 
to express aught but the gratitude he felt for the distinction 
put upon him, excepting to de Coucy, who had consoled him 
by promising to try to obtain his release from what he 
looked upon as bondage, at the earliest opportunity. 

Not long after the crusading army was lost to Reginald's 
view, its foremost ranks were surprised by a sudden attack 
from a band of Moslems. In this skirmish the king lost 
many valuable knights and men-at-arms ; and were it not 
for the extraordinary skill, bravery, and presence of mind 
displayed by de Coucy, de Joinville, the good knight 
Geofeey de Sargines, and others, the loss of life would 
even have been more serious. De Rancon also exerted 
his usual prowess on the occasion ; but on de Coucy wa& 
the king's commendation especially bestowed : and on 
this account the bitter rancour which de Rancon felt 
towards his brother knight was tenfold increased. 

Throughout the weary weeks and months of that painful 
and distressing march, de Coucy was ever watchful and 
untiringly wakeful. When others, for very despair, sought 
an hour's solace in such recreation as offered itself, — 
Kngering over such fare as yet remained for their eating 
and drinking, and striving to cheat their despondency with 
forced and sorry merriment,— he was ever on the alert for 
the approach of the foe ; giving himself no time for even 
absolutely needful repose and refreshment. His unfailing 
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presence of mind was a great and continued assistance to 
his royal master. And when the king was vexed and 
distressed, ahnost beyond endurance, by the sight of all 
that his followers had to suffer, and by the continual 
danger to which he saw them exposed, de Coucy was the 
one of all his faithful knights to whom he was best able to 
turn for sympathy. Often when Louis had thrown himself • 
on his knees before his crucifix, to pour out to God the 
anguish of his heart, and to intercede for the deliyerance 
of his people, de Coucy would steal into his tent, and kneel 
down by his side, and mingle his prayers and tears with 
those of his master, and together they would rise soothed 
and strengthened by the answer of peace to their pious 
souls. 

The troubles and difficulties of the crusaders increased 
as the foe became confident and yet more wary. The army 
was subject at any moment of the day or night to a sudden 
assault. Day by day its numbers were becoming fewer. 
And it must have lost heart altogether, and have turned 
its back on what seemed an utterly hopeless expedition, 
had not the unfiinching faith and cheerful courage of the 
king and some of his knights done something towards 
sustaining the patience and enthusiasm of the whole body. 

At last the outkirts of Mansourah, — a town some sixty 
miles from the walls of Damietta, — ^were reached by the 
crusading army: and now followed a short lull. The 
Infidel needed a few days to collect force for resistance. 
The Christians hailed a little time for recruiting their spent 
strength and attending to the wants of. the sick and 
wounded. 

To de Coucy, who sorely needed rest, nursing, and 
nourishment, this short cessation of hostilities might have 
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1)6611 a great gain. He had received seyeral hurts, to 
which, whilst thinking of those of others, he had given no 
lieed. He was much emaciated, and so weak that it 
43eemed ahnost impossible that in his present state he could 
endure the fatigue of another day's march. But little 
mental peace or repose was the weak and weary knight 
^owed ! De Eancon, whose jealous hatred towards him 
had daily increased, continued to annoy and torment him 
in a thousand ways, yet so insidiously, that the king knew 
nothing of his faithful servant's sufferings, and had no 
'reason to relinquish his belief in the good faith of de 
Banoon. Frequently Louis had sounded Erard's praises 
when engaged in conversation with his trusted knights and 
nobles, and on these occasions de Bancon had always 
apparently approved the commendation, yet had, at the 
4same time, contrived cunningly to hint at some defect or 
ibible in the knight's character which those who loved him 
•could not but lament. And though the king had taken no 
notice of these hints at shortcomings which his friend had 
kept hidden from him, but had permitted others to discover, 
who can say that de Eancon's devil's work had been with- 
out effect ? His effort to destroy de Coucy's character in 
the sight of the army, had,. at all events, been successful. 
He had stirred up envy and jealousy in the hearts of many 
knights, pointing to de Coucy as one who had pushed 
liimself into favour with the king, and caused those more 
worthy of honour to be neglected. And thus, though 
lErard had several fast fiiends, he was by no means 
miyersaUy popular. 

One day, being well-nigh worn out, he was resting for a 
^w minutes in his tent. His two esquires were stationed 
without to keep away intruders. Presently the Count de 
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SainteSy with a knight belonging to his retinue, who was in 
part his confidant, in part his dupe, approached the tent. 

'' My master is seeking sleep," said one of the esquires in 
a whisper as they reached the door. 

^'Far be it from, ns to distorb him,** said Sugh de 
Banoon, ''we will rest here beneath the shadow of his tent 
until he is able to receive tobJ* 

Then they sat and talked, first in a whisper, gradually, as 
though in forgetfulness, raising the tones of their Toices. 

''Methinks at times,'' said de Banoon presently, ''that 
I can suffer it no longer. His haughty and contemptuous 
bearing towards myself and others, and the affected gentle- 
ness of his manner towards the king, are alike insufferable^ 
— and I may not challenge him ! " 

The last few words were added in totto voce. 

"Think you that he were worthy of your challenge P"" 
said the knight, "worthy " 

"At least," interrupted de Bancon, "he is a knight 
honoured by the king's especial regard. Yet, methinks ho 
is not sorry to take advantage of the king's command and 
his own vow." 

" It were, in truth, easy for one in such close favour with 
the king to obtain a release from the command. Yet he 
has undoubtedly performed many gallant acts and noble 
deeds of arms. Is it possible that he would shrink " 

" Ay," interrupted de Bancon, "but perchance his brave 
and noble doings have been more in seeming than reality ! 
He has in truth been justly praised for wariness and skill ; 
but methinks he would sooner rest in his tent nursing his 
wounds, or sit whispering cunningly framed words of pious 
meaning into the king's ear than accept a challenge from — '* 
The count paused. 
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*' Than accept a challenge to mortal combat from one of 
your strength and matchless skill P^' put in his companion. 

"And yet my honour must remain tainted until I have 
met and overcome him," continued de Bancon, musingly, 
and as though he had not heeded the words of his com- 
panion. 

" Were it not well yourself to bring the matter before 
ihekingP*' 

"Ay, you are right!" hastily again interrupted the 
count. " I am loth to do it ; but I can refrain myself no 
longer. It shall be done ! " 

As the last words were spoken in a loud tone of decision, 
<me of the esquires drew near to request the knight that he 
would speak lower, as his master was moving restlessly on 
liis couch unable to sleep. But already their voices had 
4sunk again into a whisper. After awhile, however, de 
JRancon said aloud, — 

« Think you that de Versey wiU arrive in time to join in 
ihe taking of Mansourah ? " 

"Nay, methinks he will find it hard to leave a certain 
4Biren voice, and the soft looks of certain brilliant eyes." 

"Ton are harsh in your judgment of the youth," replied 
•de Bancon with a laugh. " Yet, in good sooth, methinks 
^he will linger to the latest moment in a certain fair lady's 
.bower ! " 

Good sirs," here said one of the esquires of de Coucy, 

I must once more entreat you to lower the tones of your 
voices. My master bids me say that he cannot refrain from 
overhearing the words of your discourse, and in vain he 
•strives to slumber. If you have aught to say to him, and 
it is your pleasure to enter, he " 

"Nay; it would grieve us to disturb your gentle knight^" 
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returned de Rancon. " Moreover we have already lingerect 
here too long. Pray excuse us to the noble de Ooucy^ and 
tell him that I am constrained at once to seek the king on. 
business of high import." 

•' So de Coucy, who had unwillingly overheard a part of 
the knight's conversation, and who knew that he was 
intended to hear it, and that it was intended to vex and 
annoy him, was at length left in peace. But his chance' 
of slumber was gone, and his mind was full of uneasy 
musings. 

Would de Eancon visit the king according to his alleged 
resolution P Should he do so, de Coucy had little fear that 
aught he could say would diminish his royal master's affec- 
tion for himself, and little hope that he would succeed in 
obtaining a reversal of the decree that prohibited combat 
between himself and de Bancon. So he regarded the words^ 
that had been spoken regarding himself as trivial, and UtUe 
deserving a moment's thought or anxiety. But the latter 
words, on the subject of de Versey, still seemed to ring in 
his ears, and filled his heart with sorrow and evil fore- 
bodings. He distrusted de Eancon utterly. He knew that 
he had made de Yersey to a certain extent his dupe, and 
he felt that he would be capable of working him mischief in 
a thousand underhand ways. Even now he might be 
endeavouring by some means to lead him into dishonour^ 
and might be taking steps to cause him to fail to join the 
army speedily, according to the command that had been 
sent to him. 

"Ah I that he had already arrived ! " thought de Coucy.. 
" Might I but live to see him once more, might I only'live 
to see his eyes open to the true character of de Rancon, 
might I only see him aid in the taking of Mansourah, 
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might I put into his hand this precious reUquary to be 
restored with a message of my still undying love to my 
gentle cousin, — then methinks I would willingly pass away, 
even though I must give up the hope of beholding with my 
own eyes the Holy Sepulchre of our Blessed Eedeemcr ! " 

In a dreamy mood he closed his eyes, and as he fell into 
a semi-conscious doze, his fancy told him that his battles 
fi>r his Lord were over, and that in the home of the blessed 
that Lord Himself was making the sunshine of his peaceful 
rest! But he soon awoke again to his anxieties about 
Beginald de Yersey. 

When the toilsome march to Mansourah was nearly com- 
pleted, the king had sent messengers disguised as pilgrims to 
cany tidings of the army to Queen Margaret ; and by de 
CSoncy's request an order at the same time had been sent to 
de Yexsey to proceed without delay to the scene of action, 
bringing with him certain men-at-arms which had been left 
behind, disabled, at Damietta. All were to travel in the 
disguise of pilgrims, and they were to hasten their movements 
so as to be in time for a certain day, when it was supposed 
the assault on Mansourah would commence. But de Bancon 
had waylaid these messengers, and, giving them to believe 
that he had brought fresh orders from the king, had bidden 
them tell Beginald to make fitting preparations before leaving 
Damietta, and to travel slowly, for that the king would rather 
he should risk being late for the siege than that ho and his 
retinue should arrive too much worn out to be of immediate 
service. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Late in the afternoon of the day on which de Coney's 
Tepose had been disturbed by de Eancon^ the king and some 
of his nobles and knights had sat down to supper. Louis 
had been summoned from the table to the bedside of a 
dying soldier^ and had obeyed the summons. And during 
his absence some of the assembled party had become rather 
uproarious in their talk and merriment. De Coney, how- 
•ever, who was seated next to de Bancon, was unusually 
«ilent, and few and constrained had been the words passing 
between him and his neighbour. He had been made the 
Eiubject of much ill-natured wit, and many a laugh at his 
expense had gone round the table. But he had remained 
?grave and silent. Presently, however, Reginald was men- 
tioned, and words to his disadvantage passed between de 
Bancon and those near to him. Then de Coucy spoke out, 
first calmly, then with great heat ; and presently arose a 
perfect storm of altercation. At length de Bancon ex- 
claimed fiercely : 

" De Coucy, I can bear this no longer I You have 
-cleverly taken in the king ; yet even he begins to be alive 
to your insufferable demeanour towards myself and others. 
He is anxious that there should be peace between the 
knights of this Christian army ; but he no longer presses his 
command upon me. Therefore, I challenge you. Sir Erard 
de Coucy, to meet me in mortal combat ! You are free to 
accept, or to dishonour yourself for ever in the eyes of our 
brave king by a refusal ! " 
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There was a pause. A thousand demons seemed to be 
whispering into de Coucy's ear, "Honour forbids you longer 
to resist. The king himself could not ask it. Accept the 
challenge ! Accept the challenge ! ** 

But above the tumult of passions that strove to overcome 
his self-control, sounded, clear and decisive, the still small 
voice of duty, and, having recovered his composure, de 
Goucy rose and said : 

" Until I have myself spoken with the king I dare not 
disobey his command once given. I dare not break my 
vow! " Then, amidst a chorus of jeers and derisive laughter, 
he moved towards the door and passed out, determined at 
once to seek the king. 

Not far from the dining tent he encountered de Joinville, 
and, hearing from him that the king was still engaged with 
the sick man, he went into his own tent and prostrated 
himself in prayer before his crucifix. Then, strengthened 
and cheered, he proceeded to the tent to which the 
king's visit had been paid. He arrived just too late. The 
soldier on guard told him that the king had left three 
minutes before, and, in company with the good priest who 
was in attendance on the sick, had gone in the direction of 
the royal tent. Eagerly he pursued his search ; but once 
more he was too late. The king had remained only a 
minute in conversation with the priest, and had hastily 
gone forth again, his chamberlain knew not whither. While 
he stood doubting where next to turn his footsteps, he saw 
Loms come out of another tent, at some distance from him, 
with the Sieur de Joinville. And though, eager desire 
getting the better of his extreme feebleness, he hurriedly 
strove to catch them up, he saw them reach the soy.aL 
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wve mddy htAea in upon lir three kni^ts^ who, coming 
np to the tent door, loodly demanded admission. With a 
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^Bear de Goaey," then said one of the knights with an 
air of feank friendKnea% " we felt fixr yon great pity awhile 
ago when we were seated togeflier at sapper. Wie heard 
not all the matter, as oar seats were txt away from yours, 
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''Nay," interrupted de Coucy, not daring to beliere what 
w«s to him such happy news, '' nay, you mock me. I lack 
prtience to hear you speak farther of this pretended good 
fortane." 

" Ip good faith. Sir Enight," said one of the two who 
had qpt yet spoken, '^in good faith, as we are Christian 
warrioi^^. we tell you the truth. Say, what cause could we 
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have for deceiving yoirp De Rancon knows that we have 
always been kindly disposed towards you ; and, fearing lest 
you might doubt his word (thinking, perhaps, that the 
eagerness of his known desire might have led him into 
exaggeration), he sends us, — in whose presence the king 
was told the grievous tale of the feud existing between two 
Ohristian knights whom he regards with peculiar aflfection, 
— ^to tell you that you are free, and'' 

" Ay," put in the third knight, " and he bids us say that 
lie laments the discourtesy he has shewn towards you to- 
day, and he doubts not that you wiU honoa/him by accept- 
ing his challenge now that the king gives permission." 

De Coney's face brightened, yet still he hesitated. 

" But my vow !" he said, " Holy Church !" 

" The king himself wiU obtain for you absolution from 
Holy Church," said the first knight. 

"I must seek the king. I must receive the gracious- 
permission from his own lips," said de Coucy, joyfully. 

"What, do you doubt usP" 

" Do you doubt our word P" 

" Do you doubt the word of three Christian knights who 
can have no object in deceiving you P" asked the knights, 
each in a tone of offence. 

Then de Coucy looked down ashamed. 

" Nay, I doubt you not," he said, after a pause, " but I 
woiild fain see my king." 

" The king's words," returned one of the knights " were, 
' Do it speedily, if in truth it must be done, and let me hear 
no more of it. Settle your quarrel, without delay, and then, 
oh Christian knights, for the love of Him whose servants 
you are, let there henceforth bo peace amongst you.' These 
were his very words ; yet, if you doubt our good faith, per- 

4 
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chance it were best to put the king to farther pain and 
trouble by carrying to him your doubts. Here comes de 
Rancon/' 

Ahnost at the same moment de Kancon entered. 

" You hear the gracious news," he said, in a courteous 
tone. "Noble de Coucy, you will no longer refuse to 
accept my challenge ?'* 

Then conviction seemed to come to de Coucy's mind. 

" Thank God," he exclaimed, " who has removed a heavy 
burden from my heart ! Noble de Bancon, I gladly accept 
the challenge of so worthy a foe." 

In a wild spot, out of sight of the crusading camp, the 
two Christian knights met and fought. The struggle was 
vigorous on both sides, but once more de Coucy came off 
the victor. Yet, even while he lay prostrate on the earth, 
triumph, rather than despondency, filled the mind of de 
Kancon. While de Coucy bent over him and tenderly 
loosed the fasteners that held together his helmet, his ears 
were quick to catch the sound of approaching footsteps and 
of approaching voices. More and ever more confusing and 
dream-like became the sounds to his fainting senses, yet 
even his dream was pervaded by an atmosphere of triumph. 
There had not been wanting birds of the air to carry to the 
king's ears news of the encounter between the disobedient 
knights. There had not been wanting deceitful tongues, or 
tongues of those deceived themselves, to throw all blame 
on de Coucy, and delude the king into the belief that de 
Eancon had been sorely tempted and had fought only in 
self-defence. 

De Coucy was as yet unsuspicious of this foul play, and 
he gladly welcomed the sounds which told him that help 
was close at hand. He looked up as the footsteps drew 
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close^ and perceived, to his surprise but in no way to his 
dismay, the king himself, surrounded by knights and 
sergeants-at-arms. He rose to make his obeisance, and was 
about again to stoop over the knight for whom his heart 
was now ftill of tender pity and solicitude, when a stem 
look in the king's eyes, beneath which his own sank 
abashed, arrested his movements. In a moment he had 
become aware of the deceit that had been practised upon 
him, of the grave fault into which his too ready credulity 
had led him. He was fain, then, to leave others to attend 
to the wounded man, while he stood, with bowed head, 
silently awaiting his sovereign's judgment. 

" De Coucy," after a moment's pause said the king, in a 
tone sad as it was stem, " De Coucy, my friend, the knight 
whom above all others I have trusted, it is then true that 
you have proved yourself unfaithful, disobedient, disloyal ?" 

De Coucy stood mute before him, overwhelmed by the 
thought of his guilt, which now seemed to himself blackly 
inexcusable : and though he felt that could the king know 
the true state of the case, he would feel less pained and 
would view the offence in a less unfavourable light, he was 
like one in a nightmare, he could not speak. Was there no 
one to say a word for him ? He glanced around. Cold, 
dark looks were turned on him, looks of sympathy and pity 
were bent on Hugh de Eancon. He read his doom, and 
knelt and bowed his head to meet it. 

" Nay, kneel not,'* said the king, still in tones expressive 
of bitter pain. " We have held companionship as friends 
rather than as sovereign and subject. Henceforth we must 
be as strangers. Rise and pass away from my sight. You 
have been trusted. Henceforth I trust you no more. Away, 
I say, away from my sight." 
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De Coucy rose to obey. As he did so the king's eye 
rested for an instant on the emaciated face and form that 
seemed to say that death was not &r off for the knight who 
had been his dearest friend, his most jEamiliar coimsellor; 
rested on the cahn and holy countenance that esprcssed, 
unmistakably, trust in God, e7en in that most bitter hour, 
and when he spoke again his voice took a tone of yearning 
pity and even anguish. 

" Alas ! de Coucy," he said, " alas ! I have loved thee 
too well. God shews me now my fault. Away from me, 
ere my stem displeasure melt into a too sorrowful compas- 
sion. Come near me no more, for before heaven I vow 
that I will hold no farther converse with you until, this 
warfare over, we arrive once more before the waUs of 
Damietta ! '' 

" And ere then," returned de Coucy, dreamily, " ere then 
I shall have given an account of my fault before another 
throne. Farewell, then, my king and friend, until we meet 
in Paradise." 

Bitter was the sense of desolation with which de Coucy 
turned away. Even heavenly consolation seemed to have 
left him, and he felt as though his existence were a burden 
too heavy to be borne. 

When his friends heard what had happened to him, they 
sought him in the hope of obtaining an explanation of his 
misdeed which might at least make the king regard it with 
less severity. But he was nowhere to be found. He had 
wandered away in the bitterness of his spirit, to a wild spot 
where a holy hermit lived his life of penitence and mortifi- 
cation. From him he had sought counsel. And when he 
returned to the Christian camp he brought with him some- 
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iiiiiig of the spirit by whicli the life of the saintly recluse 
was ruled. He Had imposed upon himself, as part of the 
penance by which his fault was to be atoned, almost total 
silence. He cut himself off from all intercourse, that was 
not absolutely needful, with his fellow crusaders. He never 
sat down with them to eat or drink. He rarely ate. He 
seldom took rest. He moved heavily about the camp with 
stem, downcast looks. His countenance was so completely 
changed that his friends scarcely knew it for the same dear 
face that had been so winning through its sweet expression, 
and that even in adversity had been brightened by a look 
of holy serenity. All gazed at him with a sense of fearful 
wonder, and began to be of opinion that he was possessed by 
an evil spirit. And even de Joinville at length desisted 
from striving to gain his confidence. Meanwhile bitter 
feelings against the king often rose in his heart, and 
mingled with his fierce anger against himself : and at times 
he rilently complained of his friends who. had cruelly, he 
thought, allowed him to be misjudged by the king without 
making an effort to deliver him from the black shadow of 
falsehood beneath which he had fallen a victim. Then he 
fought against these resentful feelings. At the same time 
lie assured himself that they were just, and resolved, more 
strongly, more haughtily than ever, to keep his wrongful 
sufferings a secret from all but God ; and to offer no expla- 
nation unless the king himself should seek it. 

" What right," he said to himself, " have I to murmur P 
What are my sufferings compared with those of Him whose 
soldier and servant I am P Henceforth I will keep myself 
free from human affection. God only is worthy to be the 
friend of a Christian knighf 
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He was unconscious of the pride that mingled with his 
feelings and prompted his resolution to suffer^ martyrlike, 
in silence. 



CHAPTEK XXVI. 

It was the morning of the battle of Mansourah. Eagerly 
each Christian warrior prepared himself for combat, and a 
stem joy was in de Coucy's heart as he passed from his 
devotions to take his place in the army of the Cross. Battle 
and danger still possessed for him a sweetness which all 
else on earth now lacked. Moreover he had seemed to- 
hear the voice of Christ from the Cross, calUng him to a 
glorious death ; while a vision of the gates of Paradise had 
appeared to him beyond the crucifix. 

De Eancon, meanwhile, lay on his bed, seriouJsly ill with 
fever £rom the effects of his still unhealed wounds. In vain 
he groaned and gnashed his teeth. In vain he restlessly 
turned about from side to side. In vain he swore at his 
esquires for not aiding him to rise and helping him to buckle 
on his armour. He was utterly incapacitated. 

There was not the remotest chance of his being able to 
join the other vassals of the Count of Foictou to take his 
part in the perils and the glories of the day. 

Nevertheless his sufferings were not wholly without con- 
solation. He had succeeded in revenging himself on de 
Coucy. And, in so doing, he had punished the king, also, 
and had done much towards simplifying the plans by which 
he hoped to work de Versey's ruin, and to further his own 
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selfish ends. De Coucy, as the king's confidential friend^ 
would haye heen a dangerous enemy. 

" Has Reginald de Versey yet arrived P " asked the sick 
knight, presently, of his esquire. 

"No, Sir Knight," was the answer. "The king wonders 
at his non-appearance, and the whole camp rings with 
indignant complaints of a delay which keeps him irom his 
duty." 

De Hancon gave a groan of content, and, turning round, 
closed his eyes to strive to forget his pain for awhile in sleep. 

Then the esquire softly crept out of the tent, unwilling to 
lose his own chance of a share in the coming hattle. 

Already the first hrilliant onset had been made ; already 
the impetuous Count of Artois had entered Mansourah, and 
had driven forth from its walls the terror-stricken foe, when 
a mounted knight, accompanied by his two esquires, was to 
be seen riding like the wind towards the scene of action. 
It was Beginald ! Reginald at last ! He had at first been 
taken in by the message brought by the king's ofl&cers, and 
had impatiently submitted to the delay which had seemed 
to be involved in the royal orders. But soon words had 
been dropped by some of the messengers which had led 
him to doubt their faithfulness ; and, perceiving an inclina- 
tion to loiter on their part and on the part of some of 
those who were to accompany him from Damietta, he had 
determined to hurry forward, leaving his train to follow at 
its more tardy pleasure. 

" Too late I Too late ! Too late for honour, too late for 
glory, too late for danger, too late to aid the king you love, 
too late to aid in winning Mansourah, and vmining it as a 
Christian city ! Too late ! too late ! disgraced ! disgraced ! " 

So had his horse's hoofs as they struck the ground they 
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were hastening over seemed to say to B^Iiiald de Yersey, 
and for answer he had spurred the animal forward, faster 
and faster to his goaL 

And he was not too late. 

The tug of war had yet to come. There was yet need 
more than ever for stout hearts and sturdy hlows, and B^- 
nald was in time to dash with the king through the gates 
of Mansourah at the very crisis of the fortunes of the day. 
The Saracens had rallied from the first panic caused by the 
first onset of the Coimt of Artois^ and were fighting with 
redoubled fury. For a time, indeed, the tide of battle 
seemed to have turned. There was danger that the garrison 
might even yet drive back the invader and recover their 
city, when the king and his party charged through the gate. 
Happy Beginald ! he was in time to mark the prodigies of 
valour performed by the saintly warrior, and almost to 
emulate them himself. But, alas ! he was not in time to 
help to save from the death which was at once the punish- 
ment of too reckless zeal, and the reward of self-forgetM 
courage, the king's brother, Eobert of Artois. And over 
the loss of this rash brother, together with many others of 
his brave warriors. King Louis mourned that day. Yet, 
perhaps, he had rather cause to mourn over the survivors, 
for whom an infinity of sufiering was yet in store. 

Amongst those living was Erard de Coucy. For him 
self-forgetful courage had failed to attain the reward he so 
sorely coveted, the "soldier's sepulchre," which he had 
fondly dreamed was close at hand. He had courted danger 
and death. Where the war-cry sounded fiercest, there had 
fluttered ever his knightly pennon. Where the Moslem 
pressed the closest, there had flashed red in the sunlight 
the sweep of his terrible sword. For one so stricken by 
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illness^ he had fought with a strength that seemed almost 
more than human. He seemed to hear. a charmed life, and 
suryiyed the struggle which cost the life of many a gallant 
knighty many a stalwart man-at-arms; and had depriyed 
him of his own two faithful esquires. And now, the excite- 
ments and fatigues of the day oyer, the hattle at an end, 
Mansourah in the hands of the Christians, the natural 
reaction had come. While others moyed hurriedly to and 
fix), doing needful work or examining the town which had 
become their prize, he lay in a hidden comer, faint and 
exhausted, unahle to stir, unable to raise his yoice to ask 
for aid from those who uriheedingly passed him by. 

"The king has sent for you, de Versey," said a yoice 
knoTTn to de Coucy; it belonged to one of de Rancon's 
esquires. 

" Whiere must I seek him P " 

*' In the tent of my master, the Count de Saintes. And 
speed you, Sir Knight, if you yalue your honour." 

A momentary strength came back to Erard de Coucy. He 
half raised himself, and called in a tone of despair — 

" Reginald !*' 

In a moment de Versey was by his side, grasping his 
hand, looking at him with loying, wistful eyes. 

" Do not be deceiyed," said de Coucy in faint but eager 
tones. " I warn you in Christ's name, de Rancon " 

"Sir Knight," said the esquire, in a rude yoice, to de 
Versey, "you have already well-nigh gained the soubriquet 
of the loiterer." 

" I may not stay, dear de Coucy," said Reginald sadly, 
*' I must to the king ; I will return anon. But for the loye 
of heaven. Sir Esquire, attend to the wants of this sick 
knight, or " 
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" I cannot tarry/* replied the esquire, "but I will send to 
him the leech with needful cordials." 

" I need only a cup of water," said de Coucy to the 
esquire, when de Versey had hastened away to obey the 
order received ; " I entreat you pardon me for being thus 
far troublesome." 

Then the esquire left him as though to fulfil the request 
But he did not return. The physician did not come. The 
hours sped on, and de Versey appeared not again. Darkness 
fell. Silence deepened. De Coucy was left alone and 
helpless on his uneasy couch. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

On leaving de Coucy, Beginald sped to de Bancon's tent. 
The king was not there; but he was received with an 
appearance of great cordiality by the invalided knight. 

" The king has this moment left me to visit other sick," 
said de Rancon ; "he will speedily return ; but it is I, dear 
de Versey, who desire, and earnestly, to converse with you." 

" I thought," returned Reginald, fidgetting uneasily, " I 
thought it was in obedience to the king's commands that I 
was forced to desert a knight in sore need. Permit me to 
return for a moment to the djdng de Coucy." 

"Dying, said youP Alas! then we may all strive to 
forget the wrongs of which he has been guilty, the harm 
that he has caused." 

" He ! de Coucy ! Nay ; yon pure knight can have been 
guilty of no evil deed," said Reginald. 

"Reginald," returned de Rancon, putting on a tone of 
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grc^t pathos, " despite the rivalry existing between us, I 
loved and honoured him for his loyalty, courage, and truth. 
But he has proved unworthy. Through his disobedience 
and unfaithfulness I am disabled by these hurts. He — 
nay, I will not tell you the tale. I will not complain 
lEurther of the unhappy knight. He suffers the displeasure 
of the king who loved him ; he is despised and hated by all 
true knights, and " 

Then,'* interrupted de Versey, " must he not be forsaken 
by me, to whom, at least, he has done nothing but kindness. 
Pardon me. Sir Knight, I must haste to his side.'' 

"Stay, I hear the king's footstep," said de Kancon. "He 
has immediate work for your hands. Not a word of this 
painful subject in our king's presence ! Nor will I speak of 
it more ; only for your own sake I implore you not to be 
deceived by yon designing knight." 

" Nay," began Reginald, " I cannot lose feith in " 

But at that moment the king entered. He spoke kind 
words to de Versey, praised his gallantry at the battle of 
Mansourah, rallied him on his tardy appearance, asked him 
of his welfare, and gave him certain orders requiring imme- 
diate attention. But there was that in his manner and 
demeanour, as he spoke, that chilled Reginald's heart, he 
iK)uld not have told why. 

"Can I have done aught to offend my sovereign?" he 
thought. " But no, he is wont to speak out right frankly 
if his servants have committed aught of offence. Yet, 
what may mean that strange smile, that cold, altered look 
in his eye as it met mine P " 

" My liege," he began, " in order that I might hasten 
hither, I left a poor fainting knight unaided, promising to 
return. Have I your permission P" 
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At that instant entered the esquire whom Reginald had 
met by the side of Erard de Coucy. 

"Sir Knight/* he interrupted, hastily, "he needs you 
not ; I have despatched to him the leech. He is by this 
time removed to a tent and well cared for/^ 

"Who is the knight?" asked the king, "I will myself 
-visit him/* 

" It is Erard de Coucy, if it so please you, sire," re- 
turned the esquire. 

Then came a mournful look into the king's face, which 
Beginald marked ere he left the tent, and, with a heart 
wondering and ill at ease, went to perform his duties. 

"So impressible, so easily led, and she so wondrously 
fair ! Methinks he is scarcely to blame," said de Hancon, 
when left alone with the king, but speaking musingly and 
as though to himself. 

" De Rancon," said the king, sternly, " I command you, 
think not of him as guilty of that base dishonour at which 
your words would seem to hint. Either he is a true knight, 
true in love as he is in battle, or he is deserving of all blame 
and is imworthy the position he holds as knight in a Chris- 
tian army. In my mind he shaU remam true and faithful 
till he is proved otherwise." 

" You shall be obeyed, sire," said de Rancon. " Would, 
ah ! would that I might hope that our charitable thoughts 
of him might be justified ! Yet, should it not be so, me- 
thinks we should judge him leniently. Such a sorrowful 
look crossed his features when I spoke of Beatrice, that in 
truth my heart was melted to pity. He will keep his vow 
to H^lo'ise, doubt it not, my liege, though his heart be like 
to break for love of the Lady Beatrice." 

But the king's face had darkened as he spoke. 
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" It grieves me to see you thus troubled, my liege," went 
on de Hancon. "Had you not asked me of my converse 
with those from Damietta, I would not have hinted at a 
suspicion of imfaithfulness in de Versey's conduct. I 
would rather have permitted you to believe his own expla- 
nation of the loitering which made his subsequent haste so 
needfiiL Yet you had even then been troubled by allusions, 
in our gracious Queen Margaret's letter, to the grief of the 
Lady Beatrice at parting with Reginald. She says, me- 
ihinks, that he seemed scarce able to tear himself from her 
side. Perchance she writes jestingly. Bethink you, my 
liege, of the gaiety of her Provengal temperament ! " 

In short, by indirect means, aided by Beatrice, the wily 
de Sancon had by slow degrees succeeded in raising in the 
king's mind suspicions against de Yersey, which he refused 
to own to himself, but which he had involuntarily allowed 
to effect a change in his demeanour towards him." 

** We will speak no more on the subject," said the king. 
"We will speak, rather, of the honour, the glory, the 
Ktter woe, and the irreparable loss which this day's victory 
has brought to the Christian army. There is distress, there 
is anxiety, sufficient, without allowing our minds to dwell 
on a matter comparatively trivial. And now. Sir Knight, 
I must bid you adieu ; for I must visit the tents of many 
sick and dying men before I may lie down to rest this night." 

Reginald, meanwhile, had found plenty of duties with 
which to occupy his time. At length, when thoroughly 
worn out, he threw himself down for a few hours' sleep. 
On awaking in the early morning, his first thought was 
of de Coucy, and he felt impelled to rise and seek him. 
He had dreamed of him as lying in the spot where he had 
discovered him the day before. And thither he went now 
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to look for him. But lie was gone. And in vain de Versey 
continued his search. Two or three hours before he would 
have found him still lying on his stony bed. 

While musing bitterly in that lonely spot, he had pre- 
sently fallen asleep, and when he woke at dawn he had 
gained sufficient strength to enable him to crawl out of 
his corner and try to find his own tent. Just as weakness 
was compelling him to halt, he had been met by the king's 
leech, who had taken him into shelter and given him reviv- 
ing medicine. As the day wore on his energies seemed 
to revive, and he felt strong enough to get up from the bed 
on which he had been placed, and to do his part in trying 
to relieve the general distress. He went out, and rising 
above his own sufferings, he was no less diligent than the 
king himself, or his holy chaplain, de Chaxtres, in visiting 
the sick and wounded. But all were so much preoccupied, 
either with the like charitable labour, or with other needful 
work, that de Coucy was observed by none but those to 
whom he ministered. 

When Reginald next met with him, he felt repelled by 
his stem aspect and cold, almost unfriendly, glance, so 
different to what it had been of yore. He was engaged in 
an act of devotion, and as B^ginald approached his thoughts 
were running thus : 

" I have done with the love of man ! Henceforward, 
Lord, in Thee, only, shaU be my hope ! '' 

On seeing Reginald, his heart for a moment yearned to 
welcome him ; but he steeled it with the thought, " Satan 
is seeking to draw me down from my allegiance to 
heaven." 

Then he closed his eyes, and was soon engrossed by 
iieavenly contemplation; and as Reginald stood for a 
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minute watching him^ he saw the stem expression yanish 
and the face brighten with a feeling of intense love to 
his Lordi in which most surely love to man was also 
included. 

[Reginald's heart was full as he turned away. 

** Can there be truth in what de Rancon says of him P " 
he thought. '^ He is changed. He no longer feels love for 
me. Something like hatred was expressed in his face when 
he thought I had come to disturb him by my presence. But 
he is a right true and holy knight of the Grosi^ and me- 
thinks he will be a saint. And as I watched him, and saw 
the old look of tenderness, so passing sweet, come over it, 
methought I would fain have him for ever as my saint on 
earth I I would honour him as I could honour no other 
but my lady-love and our holy king." 

Something of this thought Beginald expressed, when 
talking sorrowfully of the change that had come over de 
Coucy, to the Sieur de Joinville. 

^'Ah,'' said the seneschal, ''methinks, sometimes, de 
Versey, that over-much devotion has sent our poor de Coucy 
out of his right mind. He will come to himself one day ; but 
for the present, if you follow my advice, you will leave him 
undisturbed. He affects not the company of men less 
saintly than himself ! '* 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Saracen did not long leave the crusading army in 
undisturbed possession of Mansourah. The capture of the 
city was quickly followed by an assault from the ferocious 
enemy who had been so lately forced to evacuate it. By 
dint of marvellous energy and undaunted courage, of which 
the king was the moving spirit, once more the Infidel was 
repulsed ; but not without fearful loss of life in the Christian 
camp. Alas! this was only the beginning of sorrows. 
Sickness, ferndne, and the sword were day by day destroy- 
ing the strength of the army, and at length the king found 
it needful to begin to treat with the Sultan. 

In resisting a sudden attack of the Infidel foe de Coucy 
one day received a dangerous wound. He was taken into 
a room, in company with several other wounded men, and 
laid upon a bed ; and the king's own physician was sent 
to bind up his wounds. But in spite of every attention he 
was soon seriously ill with fever, and for a long time he lay 
in a state of complete unconsciousness. Many a time the 
king entered the room to speak words of consolation or 
sympathy, and paused for a moment, as he passed him by, 
to look with sorrowful eyes on the face of his tenderly 
loved friend. But de Coucy knew him not. 

One day his restless movements had ceased, and he had 
fallen into a refreshing slumber. At the close of some 
peacefrd dream, he fancied that he was saying aloud to 
GuiUanme de Chartres, 

" I am waiting till our holy king comes. I cannot pass 
away until I have seen and spoken with him. Then I 
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shall die ! " He awoke with the last words ringing in his 
ears—" Then I shall die ! " 

But the voice speaking them was that of Gaugelm, a 
lowly servant of the king, who was dying. 

D6 Coucy had returned to consciousness. He heard the 
chaplain promise to seek the king. He saw Louis enter. He 
heard the words of loving sympathy addressed by him to 
his dying servant. He watched his movements through 
the room. He observed him pause at the foot of his own 
bed. He saw then a sad, wistful look come into that holy 
and beautifal face. And as his eager eyes met the linger- 
ing gaze of pity, he observed a sudden change of surprise 
pass into it. He saw a quick start, a forward movement, 
and then a contraction of the forehead, as though by a 
determined effort the king were resisting some mighty 
impulse. He watched him make the sign of the cross and 
bo-v^^ his head, while his lips moved in prayer, and then he 
saw him without another glance in the direction of the bed, 
hasten towards the door, and in a moment he had vanished 
out of his sight. 

** i cannot die until I have spoken with our holy king ! '* 
he said to himself, in the longing anguish of his spirit : and 
the words he had heard continued to ring in his ears, and 
seemed to repeat themselves again and ever again to his 
mind, followed by the complaint, " and he will not come to 
see me, he will not come to me ! " 

While he lay musing sadly on the many dear ones whose 
love seemed to be lost to him for ever, the leech came to his 
bedside. 

"Ah," he said, cheerfully, " you are better, you will live 
yet to aid the king in another battle against the Infidel; and 
you will bravely bear the fatigue of the move to Damiettav 
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** Damietta ! " exclaimed de Coucy, faintly, and the name 
thrilled through his heart with a sensation almost as joyful 
as if it had been the name of Jerusalem, for in fancy it 
brought him back to the arms of his king and Mend. 
'' Damietta ! " he said again, wonderiugly. 

'' Ah, have you not heard the sad tidings P '^ answered 
the leech, gently. ^' The king's treaty with the Sultan has 
failed, and he has been obliged to resolve upon an imme- 
diate retreat to Damietta. But be of good cheer. Sir 
Knight: from Damietta the Christian jQeet will set ml 
for tbe Holy Land ; and loss and defeat will soon be for- 
gotten in a glorious victory! " 

*^ Ah ! '* sighed de Coucy, in return. 

Tbe leech's words had soothed him and stirred up in him 
longings for the fulfilment of glorious and joyous visions 
which, as they flitted before the eyes of his fancy, seemed to 
be picturing truly a far away future. 

Having administered a cordial, the leech went his way 
to attend to other patients. And de Coucy lay musing, first 
dreamily, then with a gradually increasing excitement and 
restlessness. His thoughts were disturbed by the talking 
and joking of such of his companions in the sick room as 
were becoming convalescent He was too weak for conver- 
sation, too weak to control his thoughts. It seemed to him 
that evil spirits were hindering his soul in its efforts after 
devotional exercise, and his yearning for the familiar &oes 
and voices of his Mends gave place to a longing to be alone 
with God. At length his excitement and restlessness seemed 
to become unbearable. A false strength took possession of 
him. He contrived to drag himself out of bed, and to the 
door of the room, which opened into the narrow street, and 
outside which he sank down exhausted. No sooner had he 
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done 80 than his ears^ sharpened by feverish excitement, 
caught the sound of yoices in some comer of the street, 
Udden irom his sight, and overheard the following words. 

" It were worse than folly to continue the expedition. 
By the Holy Sepulchre, I would that some good fortune 
would deprive the king and his wise advisers, ay, and a 
good sprinkling of his gallant knights and nobles besides, 
of the power of making good the retreat to Damietta ! 
Then, methinks, the remnant of the army might return in 
freedom to France. Then this game, which you, Marcel, 
have aided me to play so cunningly, might run to a 
successful ending. And you, you Marcel, knighted, raised 
to noble rank, might be dwelling an honoured tenant on 

the estates of the Count de Saintes, and who knows to 

what farther titles, what farther estates de Eancon may 
then have won a claim ? " 

De Bancon was the speaker ; and thus Marcel answered 
him: 

" 'Tis a fair dream. Sir Count, but I see not how it may 
be fulfilled. For myself, I were fain to be content with 
the promise of a rich guerdon, without the additional 
honour on which it pleases the noble bom to set so high a 
value. Yet say, how may I aid you to the attainment of 
your present wishes P" 

" By my hauberk," retumed de Rancon, " if you could 
devise a plan for betraying the king and a portion of his 
army into the hands of the enemy, so rich a guerdon should 
hereafter touch your hand, that " 

*' Nay," interrupted Marcel, " the venture would be too 
perilous ! Were it to fail, the loss of my right hand would 
be the lightest penalty inflicted upon me by King Louis for 
the attempt, and death " 
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" Never fear," returned de Kanoon, "it will be easy to 
assert that you were only the innocent instmmenty and that 
Keginald de Yersey was the designer of the treacherous 
deed. Already I have created vague suspicions against 
de Yersey in the king's mind ; he no longer looks upon his 
faithlessness as a knight as beyond possibility. With the 
support of others it will be easy farther to poison his mind 
against him. And if H^loi'se can be made to believe him 
false to his king and to the crusading cause, as well as to 
herself " 

Hitherto de Coucy had remained like one under a spell, 
overhearing the t^itors' conversation as they arra^ 
together their horrible plot. But as the last words were 
uttered, forgetting his helpless condition, and scarcely 
conscious of what he was about, he rose feebly, with some 
vague intention of letting de Eancon know that his wicked 
plot had been discovered, and that the king shoidd be put 
upon his guard. He tried to take a step forward, but sank 
to the ground, fainting, as he made the attempt. 

He was not long left in this helpless position, for it 
happened, fortunately, that the king's leech and two 
charitable companions, on their way to visit the sick, came 
close to the spot where he lay. 

" Nay, sire," said the leech, — ^for the king himself, who 
was one of the three, had stooped to aid in raising the 
fainting man, — " nay, gracious sire, you cannot, without 
hurt, thus try your strength; as his leech, I must take 
upon myself to command my king." 

In truth, continued exertion, fasting, grief, and anxiety 
were telling fearfully upon the king's health. His strength 
was gradually failing. He was daily becoming more 
emaciated, and but for his extraordinary energy he must 
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long before have given way. And the leech felt it to be 
impossible that he could support the then painful state of 
things much longer. 

The leech and de Chartres together carried de Coucy into 
the sick-room, and laid him on his bed, and soon they had 
succeeded in restoring him to animation, but not to 
consciousness, for, alas, the fever had returned in all its 
force ; and the friend, over whose form the king tenderly 
bent, was once more dangerously ill. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The day of the retreat from Mansourah had arrived. 
The invalids, together with de Joinville, de Rancon, and a 
considerable detachment of knights and men-at-arms, were 
settled in the boats which were to float with them down 
the Nile to Damietta. The king, though so weak that he 
could scarcely sit upright on the horse, was resolved upon 
sharing with his army the dangers of the march. The 
start had been made, both by water and by land. For a 
short distance all went well. But suddenly the rear-guard 
of the army, beset and surroimded on all sides by a swarm 
of Saracens, was brought to a halt. At the same moment 
a murmur of " The king is dying ! " ran sadly through the 
crusading ranks. And it was with heavy and foreboding 
hearts that they turned to the defence, 

" Of what use is farther resistance P" (each one was 
thinking.) "If our holy king is taken from us, the enter- 
prise must surely fail. We cannot make for the Holy 
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Land without our king to lead ns. Were it not better 
that we should yield ourselves up, at once, prisoners to the 
enemy P They can but kill us, and thus they will send us 
without doubt straight through the gates of Paradise/' 

The king, indeed, had become so faint and ill that he* 
would have fallen from his horse had not his good knights^ 
WiUiam de Sargines and Beginald de Yersey, been at hand 
to hold him up.^ He was carried into a house, — ^for by good 
fortune the rear-guard was marching through a village ai 
the time that it was forced to halt, — ^there, it was feared, 
to breathe his last. But he soon revived sufficiently tO' 
give advice to de Sargines and Beginald de Yersey about 
entering into treaty with the enemy. 

Beginald's eager request that he might be chosen for the 
dangerous mission was readily granted : and he was soon 
to be seen riding forth to seek an interview with one of the 
Moslem chiefs. While on his way he was stopped, for a 
moment, by Marcel the sergeant, who, seizing the bridle of 
the horse, asked in a hurried whisper after the health of 
the king. 

Then without farther delay It^;inald proceeded on his 
mission. The parley with the Saracen was expeditious and 
satiBfectory. A truce was quicUy agreed upon; and de 
Yersey was beginning to congratulate himself on his success 
and to hope that all might yet be well with the crusading 
army, when there rang through the ranks a loud authori- 
tative cry, — 

" Sir Enights, give up your arms ; the king commands it ! 
Do not let your king be slain. You will gain nothing by 
farther resistance. Give up your arms. The king com- 
mands it !" 

In a moment the ring which the Moslem had been about 
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to giye in pledge of his good faith was thrust back upon 
his finger, and, before he had time to consider whether it 
was possible to make any resistance, Reginald, surrounded 
by Saracens, depriyed of his arms, foimd himself a bound 
and helpless prisoner. 

Before the day was over the whole of the crusading army 
was in the hands of the Infidel. In obedience to what they 
had belieyed to be the command of their king, the knights 
of the rear-guard had yielded themselves prisoners. Louis 
himself had been surprised and carried ofi*, accompanied by 
Geoffirey de Sargines, whose brave efibrts at resistance had 
been of no avail. The vanguard and the party in the Nile 
boats had met with the same fate. All found themselves 
captives in the town of Mansourah which they had so lately 
regarded as their own by right of conquest : all but the 
traitor who had brought them into this miserable strait: 
all but Marcel the sergeant, who had either been killed 
by the enemy or had contrived to make his escape no one 
knew how or whither. 

It would be hard to find words to describe the sufferings 
now endured by the king and his fellow-prisoners. Still 
harder would it be to express the rage and mortification of 
Hugh de Bancon, Count de Saintes, on finding himself 
caught in the trap which he had laid for others. Had the 
party with which he was journeying been able to make 
good ilie retreat to Damietta, all might have turned out 
according to his wishes. As it was, all he could do was to 
try to turn defeat into victory. On first hearing from his 
fellow prisoners the story of their capture he exclaimed 
loudly against the wicked treachery that had caused so 
great a misfortune. "No death," he said, " no torture could 
be too horrible for one who has been guilty of an act so 
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base ! Was it in very truth llareel who betrayed his king ? 
Marcel the loyal, the tnie, the — ^Holy Mary ! it is hard to 
believe it Methinks some evil spirit must hare been at 
hand to whisper Mse tales into his ear. Bid no one coming 
forth m>m the king's presence speak words which might 
have been mistaken by him for an order firom the king? 
Ha ! What was that yon said of the knight whom the king 
sent forth as messenger to the Infidel chief? But no, it is 

impossible, and yet, and yet !" 

With words soch as these, hints cunningly dropped from 
time to time, de Rancon gradually awakened throughout 
the army suspicions of foul play on the part of Il^;inald de 
Versey. So cunningly were his suggestions given that 
those who received them fancied that they had come firom 
their own minds, and had sprung up firom the first moment 
of their betrayal by Marcel into the hands of the enemy. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

" Is it Jerusalem ?" 

The words were uttered in the faint voice of a dying man 
who was lying on the deck of one of the ships belonging to 
the Christian fleet. To the leech who heard them it seemed 
as if the plaintive tones in which the question was asked 
belonged rather to the voice of a little child than to that 
of a full-grown man. He bent his head to catch their 
meaning. 

" Is it Jerusalem ?" was asked again. 
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*'Not Jerusalem, but Damietta," returned the leech, 
tenderly. 

A change passed over the sick man's face. 

" Damietta ! " he cried in a tone which despite its 
feebleness was plaintively eager and anxious. " Damietta ! 
Methinks,'' he went on, with pain and difficulty, for his 
breath was failing fast, '^methinks there is somewhat I 
must say before I find Jerusalem. My Lord will not let 
me come. He nails me to the Cross with Him. Reginald, 
Reginald, my H^loise, it is safe, safe !" 

" He is wandering," thought the leech ; and putting a 
cordial to his lips, he soothingly bade him sleep. 

" Not yet, not yet," he murmured. And then he startled 
his physician by exclaiming suddenly, almost in his natural 
voice— 

"I cannot pass away until Ihavespokenwithmy holy king!" 

The unwonted efibrt had for the moment exhausted him. 
He tried in vain to speak again. But the beseeching 
expression of his eyes as he turned them on the leech was 
eloquent as any words. 

The first person he met, on leaving the patient, was 
Reginald de Versey. 

" I have just left the Sieur de Coucy," he said to him. 
** He is conscious at times, and he spoke of you. Methought 
he seemed to express a desire to see you." 

" Me ! Would he let me come to him P" eagerly asked 
Reginald. " May I to him, at once. Sir Leech P" 

" Ay, it must be soon," he replied, "for he is fast passing 
into the land of darkness where none may see him more." 

"Nay, into the land of light," murmured Reginald to 
himself, as he hastened forward. " Soon he will join the 
saints in Paradise. Purgatory may not hold long within 
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its gates so Canltleae a knight, and one, moreor 
mortal hurt was gained io fighting Uie Faynim." 

De Cottcy looked round with a smile, as his fii 
near (he bedside. 

" I thonght He was come," he said. " I though 
calling to me. But I hare mnch to say before 1 1 
His tomb. Help me, help me, dear Reginald, 
H^Io'ise." 

"Dear de Coocy," aoid Begindd, tenderly stn 
pale and emaciated hand that lay outside the 
" how she loves you ! and how sorely she will gri 
she hears, hears," 

" 27 ay," retnmed de Coney, — his &ce irradiated 
which must surely have &11ni from Him who vas 
of the Christian knight as he went his lonel} 
through the valley of the shadow of death, — " 
will not sorrow that I have entered into the love 
I have panted so long, so wearily." 

He paused, breathless, and then went on, " Te! 
loves her, and with Him I love her still," 

Then he moved uneasily, and vainly tried to 
hand to his throat. 

" I cannot reach it," he said, in a plaintive toi 
the tomb, it is the tomb ! Tell her it is pretsout 
into her hands." 

Beginald dirined his meaning, and stooped 
the chain of hair which H^lo'ise had long ago ti 
her cousin's neck, the reliquary which a touch ( 
fimcy had made her deem no longer safe in her c 
ing. De Coucy sighed a sigh, half of regret 
satisfaction, when he saw the treasure, that had 
comfort for so long, in the hand of Reginald de Vi 
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<<I promise/' said Reginald, *' to deliver it into her own 
Land. I promise to tell her of your love and constancy to 
the very epd." 

*^ Hold it near to me for a moment/' said de Coucy : and 
as Beginald held it close he touched with his dying lips 
first the sacred reliquary and then the dear hair of her 
whom he had loved so purely and so well. " Tell her/' 
he added, *' that they were sweet to me in death ! " Then, 
fixing his eyes on the crucifix at the foot of the bed, he 
murmured, '' Sweet while I gaze on the face of Jesus, my 
beloved!" 

For an instant he closed his eyes, and lay with a look of 
peaceful serenity on his countenance. But once more there 
came an uneasy movement, and, looking wildly round, 

*' There was something else,'' he said ; '^ what was it P 
It will be too late ! I cannot find it. He will not come ! " 

At the moment the Sieur de Joinville drew near. At 
first the dying man failed to recognise the seneschal. But 
^suddenly the recognition came. 

^* De Joinville ! " he exclaimed, with a glad smile. 
Another look of loving friendship passed between the two. 
But still he glanced uneasily aroimd him. '^ It will be too 
late," he said, in a scarcely intelligible voice, '' too late, too 
late!" 

" The king is coming," said de Joinville. " He bade me 
«ay he would be with you as soon as possible." 

For a moment the dying face was lit up again with joy. 
But then once more a shadow passed over it, while with 
•ejes turned towards Reginald he vainly struggled for 
speech* De Joinville, putting his ear down low, listened 
for the broken sentences that came with difficulty between 
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the painfiil gasps. He could only make out a word liere 
and there. 

" Reginald — ^true — deceived — ^plot — ^Marcel — " and then 
came another word which might have heen ** Reginald," 
again, or might have been " de Rancon/' 

" Is there anything I can do for you P — any message I 
can give, dear de Coucy ?" said de Joinville. 

But the question met with no response. De Couc/s 
eyes were turned away from de Joinville; and the incoherent 
words that he was muttering were meant for other ears than 
his. 

The moments passed, carrying with them the iast-fEuling 
breath of the dying knight, and still the king did not come. 

De Goucy seemed to have fSdlen into a doze. Presently, 
with a start, he looked up. ** Hark, he comes,'' he said, in 
a scarcely intelligible whisper. 

De Joinville looked round, and, seeing no one near, " He 
must be wandering," he thought. But though he saw it 
not, a stir had taken place at the farther end of the ship, 
and already the king was making his way through the 
crowd of Saracens who had been pressing round him with 
messages from their chiefs, and were not easily to be got 
rid of. Already he was hastening towards de Coucy. 
Another minute and he was kneeling down by the bed- 
eide of the subject who had disobeyed him, passionately 
kissing his hand, while great tears from his eyes fell over 
it, and crying, " Forgive, forgive ! " 

** Thank God. My holy king is come. He loves me, he 
forgives ! " 

Louis felt rather than heard the answer as it fell, in half 
formed words, from the lips of the dying man. There was 
no need for speech between the two friends to express the 
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love, sorrow, joy, which each was feeling. As they looked 
for a motnent into each other's eyes, a long story of tender 
regret and of yearning aflfection passed silently from one to 
the other. 

Bnt de Coney's eye-sight was fast failing. 

" It is dark," he said. " It wiU be too late !" 

The king divined the meaning of his utterance; and, 
thinking he feared to postpone longer the visit of the priest, 
he wotdd immediately have called de Chartres, but Erard 
signed to him to stay ; and while a shade of uneasiness 
Grossed his face, his lips moved as if he were striving to 
articulate words. 

Presently — did he dream that all had been said and 
heard, that his mind was at length free from the burden of 
which it had been dimly conscious through weeks of fever, 
and the state of utter prostration to which that fever had 
reduced him? or had the sound of a Voice speaking 
•* Peace " hushed to rest all earthly anxieties ? or had a 
vision of the " Son of Man " transfixed his heart instan- 
taneously with an all-absorbing joy ? — ^the uneasy workings 
of his face suddenly ceased, and the coimtenance grew calm 
and peaceful, gradually brightening, till, as the king said, 
"it seemed to glow with heavenly light." 

" He will pass away thus from glory into glory," thought 
the saintly king : and he quickly summoned the priest, de 
Chartres, to administer to the dying man the last sacraments 
of the Chxirch, 

A few more minutes and all was over ; and despite the 
great trouble, sorrow, loss, and pain which Louis had had 
to endure, since he had entered upon the present crusade, 
it seemed to him that he had never before felt a grief so 
sore as that which had now fallen upon his loving heart. 
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He had known that de Coney was in a precarious state, 
hut had hoped against hope that he might recover to do 
battle agamst the Infidel in Palestine ; and he had pictured 
to himself the happy reconciliation that would take place 
on the return of the army, — after a victorious campaigii. — 
before the walls of Damietta. The army had, indeed, cmoe 
more arrived before Damietta, but no longer in triumph. 
The king had obtained his own fireedom and that of his 
fellow-prisoners only by consenting to restore Damietti^ to 
the Sultan, and agreeing to pay a heavy ransom. And the 
Christians had not been permitted to leave Mansooiah 
without the companionship of an Infidel force. Yeiy 
different, indeed, from all that had really come to pass had 
been the thought in the king's mind at the time that he 
made his hasty vow ; so when the leech had brought to 
him de Coucy's touching message, his scrupulous conscience 
had made him doubt whether he ought to foUow the 
impulse of his heart by obeying the summons to the bed- 
side of the Mend he loved. His scruples, however, had 
been overruled by the arguments of William de Chartres, 
who had absolved him from his vow. But just as he had 
been about to hurry to the dying man a new delay had 
arisen. Messengers had arrived from the Emirs, who, 
having lately killed their sultan, Malek-Moaddam, were 
anxious to persuade Louis to become their ruler in his 
stead, and had sent to receive his final decision. Then it 
was that de Joinville had been told to go and inform de 
Coucy that the king would come : and thus it had fiedlen 
out that Louis had been too late to receive from Erard's 
lips the intelligence that he would fain have communicated 
to him. Now his lips were sealed for ever ; and, though 
Louis little guessed the important nature of the words that 
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he had seen him vainly striving to utter, his heaxt was full 
of self-reproach on account of the pain and sorrow which, 
in the desire to do right, he had caused his faithful servant 
and loving friend to suffer. 

But he had not much time to bestow on sad and regret- 
ful thought. BKs brother, the Count of Poictou, was still a 
prisoner at Mansourah, in company with de Bancon and 
others of his vassals. The payment of his ransom had not 
yet been accomplished. And the king's days were still 
fuUy occupied by interviews, discussions, and anxiou3 
deliberation. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

"Light up! light up!'* 

Such was the word of command shouted forth by the 
king to his sailors as he caught sight of his brother's ship, 
making for the Christian fleet, and knew that all further 
obstacles were at an end, and he was free to set sail for the 
Holy Land. 

"Light up! Light up!" 

As the shout ran from ship to ship, and as, in obedience 
io the signal given, the whole fleet began its eastward 
movement, all shadows passed away from the king's mind. 
Trouble, sorrow, loss, and difficulty were all forgotten in 
enthusiastic hope and ardent &ith. 

" What matters it," he thought, " that the ranks of the 
crusading army have been thinned P God is on our side^ 
and He with * one can chase a thousand.' " 

s 



I 
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But soon his heart began to be troubled by a growing 
4X)nyiction that he could no longer count on the sympathy 
of those with him. A hint^ a discontented word, a sigh of 
despondency, told him that very many of the crusaders 
were losing faith, hope, and patience, and were beginning 
to long wearily for home and country. 

The king and de Joinville were talking together. 

"What think you, seneschal?" said the king: "will 
they all forsake us P" 

" Nay, my liege," returned de Joinville, " I can answer 
for my own retinue and for many besides ; and here is one, 
who, methinks, will stick by you, until you yourself have 
relinquished the last hope of redeeming the Holy Sepul- 
chre out of the hands of the Infidel ! What say you, de 
Versey P " 

Reginald, who had been standing at a short distance 
from the two speakers, looking wistfully into the careworn 
face of the king, now came forward. 

"Dare any," he said, when de Joinville had repeated 
his question, " dare any dream of giving up the expedition 
before its object has been attained P Dare any dream of a 
return to France before Jerusalem has been reached and 
the Sepulchre won P " 

"Ay," said de Bancon, who had approached unper- 
€eived, " methinks I know many loyal knights who dare to 
dream of, ay, and to long for, the moment when they may 
return to the fair ladies to whom they have plighted troth ! 
And methinks Sir Beginald de Yersey should be the last 
to judge these dreamers hardly. The truest in love are ever 
the truest in war. Dreams your own heart never. Sir Knight, 
pf a fair lady at home, who sighs for her absent chevalier?" 

Beginald blushed scarlet at the sudden mention of his 
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lady-love. It seemed to him as though sacred ground had 
been profaned, and he was in no hurry to reply to the 
Count de Sainte's question. 
'**Or, perchanoe/* went on de Bancon, gaily> "de 
Yersey's heart finds in the smiles of the fair ladies who 
grace Queen Margaret's Court all sufficient compensation 
for the absence of those which he has left behind him." 

Once more the hot blood rushed to de Versey's cheeks. 
De Bancon's tone displeased him, and he answered, 
haughtily^ ** Sir Count, if it so please you, my heart is 
with my lord the king. And as the heart of the holy king 
travels to Jerusalem, and there alone finds rest, thither 
also travels my heart, and " 

**I meant not to anger you by my jesting words. Sir 
Knight," replied de Eancon, in a tone of feigned astonish- 
ment. " Neither do I dispute your loyal love for our holy 
king. I would, however, fain put you in mind that there 
are those whose love for the king and devotion for holy 
warfare are shewn rather by deeds than words. Bethink 
you, is your heart right P Have your deeds ever been true 
and loyal P " 

**What mean you. Sir Knight P" cried Beginald, 
fiercely. "Dare you to throw doubts upon my honour! 
At least I am not answerable to the Coimt de Saintes for 
lack of loyalty and truth." 

' **B[old, sirs !" cried the king, who, whilst continuing his 
conversation with de Joinville, had overheard that of the 
two knights, whose words had vexed his already troubled 
mind* ** Cease^ I command you, your unprofitable dispute, 
iBii'liiteii both of you to me. De Bancon, I would ask your 
.What say youP Does your heart wax cold in 
of Ohiistendom P Would you join with others 
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in adyising me to retam to France ere the kingdom of 
Jerusalem has been gained? ** 

De Rancon sighed heavily. 

" Sire/' he said, " there are times when the thought 
strikes my mind that perchance the misfortunes that we 
have met with are sent as warnings to tell us that God 
wills not that we should carry on the present crusade. 
Yet my heart will not permit me to counsel you to give up 
that on which your holy inclination is bent. Nor would I» 
myself, desire to desert a warfare so dear to me, unless my 
liege lord of Foictou deemed it right that I should acoom* 
pany him back to France. Then with grief I should sub- 
mit. I dare not disobey Prince Alphonse, lest in so doing I 
should be disloyal also to my gracious king.'' 

Louis turned away, sadly musing. 

" What ! Alphonse, too ! " he muttered to himself, "my 
brother, too ! Alas, alas, the best and noblest are losing 
heart, are losing faith in God and Holy Church* De 
Bancon, too ! " 

Then as he sat, apart, thinking over tne mistakes and 
misfortunes of the past campaign, " Ah, Marcel, Marcel," 
he suddenly cried aloud, in a tone of bitter grief, ^'Ah, 
Marcel, Marcel, what terrible evil has your treacherous act 
wrought in the Christian army ! Who shall say — — " 

" Pardon me, sire," interrupted de Rancon, who, fearful 
of the effects that his pretended plain-speaking might have 
had on the king, had followed him, imobserved, and had 
remained standing at a short distance from where he was 
seated. ''Pardon me. Sire. I would fain do an act of 
justice towards the absent Marcel. I would fain put you 
on your guard with regard to ttie real traitor. I luive 
refrained^ hitherto, from interfering, fearful of offending 
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my king, and of adding to the trouble of him I love. Ay/* 
he added, in an undertone, *' and the knight, too, is dear 
to me. It is hard to me to think evil of him or to throw a 
shadow over his character in the sight of the king/* 

"What mean youP** said the king, sternly, "Has 
Marcel been wrongly blamed ?'* 

** Sire/* said de Rancon, " I speak as one who stands in 
Ae presence of the holy saints ; — before the saints who, if 
they will, can disprove my words. I assert that Marcel 
spoke only that which he believed to be the command of 
fte king.*' 

" Then who was the traitor ?'* asked the king. 

** Ask me not, I beseech you, gracious sire. I will tell 
you that only of which I am sure. Before the retreat from 
Mansourah, Marcel, who is weU known to me, and whom I 
believe to be an honest, true and faithful man, came to me 
and said, * Would, Sir Count, that the king was rid of all 
treasonable and self-seeking knights !* When I questioned 
him further he told me that a knight had openly expressed 
to him the wish that something might occur to bring the 
crusade to an end ; adding, ' nothing better could happen 
than for the king and the greater part of the army to be 
taken prisoners while the remnant escaped to Damietta to 
prepare the queen for a speedy return to France.* Sire, I 
refused to listen to the story, for I care not to lend my ear 
to tale-bearing. I told Marcel he must certainly be mis- 
taken, and bade him begone about his business." 

" Right,** said the king, " you were right.** 

**No, my liege, as it chanced, I was wrong, alas! most 
wrong! Marcel was afterwards deceived by that very 
knight into delivering an order which he believed to have 
been sent by his sovereign.'* 
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''Then," intermpted the king, ''must I believe that a 
knight in the Christian anny has broken his troth by dis- 
honourable conduct from which one of lower d^ree would 
have shrunk P Nay* it is impossible ! Unless I heard it 
from his own Ups I would refuse to credit a baseness so 
monstrous, so" 

'' Sire, I beseech you, excepting that you exonerate Mar* 
eel from blame, Marcel who in his despair has fled from the 
Christian camp, and who, for aught we know, may have 
died, unshriven, a miserable, lonely, painftd death whif^ 
has carried him into agony insupportoble, excepting that 
you compassionate and pray for his unhappy soul, I be- 
seech you forget what I have spoken. This knight (I can- 
not, will not name him, for alas, I too have loved him well) 
this knight was carried away by sudden infatuation, by the 
desire to reach Damietta ; he was mad, methinks, and he 
dreamed that when once freed from the stem gaze of his 
king he might without injury to himself break the troth 
that binds his faithless heart to another, and " 

*' Yet, he escaped not ! " said the king, quickly. 

'' Nay, he fell himself into the trap which he had laid 
for others only. Pardon me, sire, I can say no more. -That 
which you would farther know you must learn from the 
lips of those who were present when the treacherous deed 
was done." 

" I may not forget that some one is to blame," said the 
king, " and that if your tale be true the blood of Marcel 
may lie at the door of this faithless knight." 

"Alas, sire, must you be farther pained P Must the 
great justice of your mind be satisfied ?" 

So saying de Rancon made his exit. And soon a crowd 
of knights, prompted by the cunning count, came about the 
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king with tales of de Yersey's treachery. Partly deceived 
tbemselveSy partly deceivers, partly carried away by pare 
loYe of gossip and scandal, these knights of high standing 
in the ranks of chivalry added their testimony to the truth 
of de Bancon's statement. And by them the name of the 
pretended traitor was in no manner kept back. 

'^ It is impossible!" returned the king, when he had heard 
all. *' Unless I hear from his own lips that he tarried to 
parley with others when on his way, as my envoy, to arrange 
a truce with the Mussulman chief, I will credit naught of 
these accusations which you have spoken against my good 
knight, Beginald de Yersey." 

Then Beginald was summoned to appear before the king. 

** De Yersey,'' said Louis, when the knight, in all inno- 
cence, had entered the royal presence, " De Yersey, I have 
sent for you that you may prove these good knights, who 
witness against you, to be mistaken in their thought ; that 
you may tell me that you had nothing to do with our be- 
trayal into the hands of the enemy: that you hastened, 
without delay, without tarrying for an instant in parley 
with any one, to carry to the Infidel camp the message with 
which you were entrusted." 

The blood rushed to Beginald's face, and his eyes sank 
before the king's searching glance. Was it possible, he 
thought, in his sudden fright, was it possible that the 
momentary delay which Marcel's question as to the state of 
the king's health had occasioned could have caused the 
mischief? — ^that, had he been a moment sooner with the 
Moslem chief, the truce might have been concluded, and he 
himself have returned to the king ere the traitor could 
have spoken, or the knights could have obeyed the pretended 
command ? 



M 
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Hurriedly the thouglit passed through his mind, and 
hefore he had time to recover his panic and b^;in to reason 
with himself, the king spoke again, with sterner voice, 
accompanied by a sterner gaze. 

** Answer, Sir Enight," he said, ** and remember that be 
your reply true or &lse it is spoken in the presence of the 
Almighty and His holy saints." 

''Sire," began de Yersey, in an anxious and trembling 
tone, "a moment I did tarry, for Marcel," 

" Enough," replied the king, who thought that he saw 
signs of guilt in the knight's hesitating voice and manner* 
'' I care not to enquire of what farther fault you may have 
been guilty. High trust was reposed in you, you have 
proved yourself to have been imworthy of that trust. You 
were commanded to proceed without delay to the Infidel 
camp, and with all prudence and caution to convey a 
message from your king to the Moslem chief. You were 
disobedient to that command. You have broken your 
knightly troth. You have fallen from the highest rank of 
chivalry. Reginald de Versey, I require you to deliver up 
your spurs and all other signs of the rank which you have 
thus basely profaned. You are no longer a knight And 
never more, at least by your king, can you be restored to 
that estate of which you have shewn yourself to be wholly 
unworthy." 

"For ever, then, must my degradation continue," re- 
turned Reginald, bitterly. "Never will I receive back 
from the hands of another the honour which my king 
deems me to have forfeited, — deems me past reclaim to 
have forfeited. Farewell, sire, though no longer your 
knight, I am yet your servant. And even your command 
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cannot prevent my proving that in that service I possess 
hooumr, fidelity^ and endurance to the death/' 

So saying B^inald de Yersey turned away; and^ though 
he did not go back from the word which he had spoken, and 
which he imagined to be in accordance with strict justice, 
Louis yet felt in the innermost depths of his heart that the 
deposed knight was noble. 

The Sieur de Joinville, when the tale reached his ears, 
lost no time in interceding for his friend. But he had no 
evidence to bring forward to coimterbalance that of the host 
of witnesses which had seemed to prove the innocent man 
guilty, and the king was not lightly to be moved from his 
purpose. Once more he had vowed. Once more it seemed 
to him that the vow he had made was sacred in the sight 
of Heaven. 

Suddenly there flashed across de Joinville*s mind the 
dying words of Erard de Coucy. But as he weighed their 
meaning, he felt that they might be interpreted to tell 
as much against as for de Yersey, and decided to wait, 
at least, before repeating them to the king. 

•* As my esquire,^' said the seneschal to Eeginald, "you 
must recover your lost honour, and gain once more the step 
which, through carelessness, but I am convinced through 
no want of fidelity, you have unfortunately lost.'* 

" You trust me P " cried Eeginald in a tone of wonder, 
while his eye for a moment brightened with gratitude, 
** You trust me in spite of all those P " and he pointed as 
he spoke to a group of knights who were talking together, 
and the subject of whose eager discussion was that of the 
degraded knighi 

^ I trust you/' said de Joinville, firmly. 

"I will deserve your trust," returned Reginald, "I will 
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be your faithful esqtdre ; but nerer, never more may I be 
restored to the rank of knighthood ! Never more/' so he 
went on, musing to himself, *' never more may I do devoir 
as the faithfiil knight of my lady-love. Oh, H^lo'ise, 
H^lo'ise ! if I fall in fighting for the Holy Sepulchre, will 
you weep for ihe loss of your true love f Or must I be 
cast out for ever from your heart on account of the dis- 
honour into which I have fSallen ? 'V 



CHAFTER XXXII. 

Reginald de Versey was Ul. The shock of finding him- 
self imder the king's displeasure, the agitation and distress 
of mind that had followed upon his outward degradation, 
all together had told Upon his health. And he was laid up 
with a fever the nature of which was little understood by 
the doctors of his day. The king sent to him his own 
leech, and Queen Margaret, with more avail, permitted one 
of her maids of honour to exert for him her gentle skill in 
nursing. But, in spite of all that was done for him, if it 
had not been for his naturally vigorous constitution, he 
would probably not have rallied from the attack. 

From time to time the king stood by his bedside. He 
was visited also by others who either loved him or were 
influenced by feelings of self-reproach or of kindly compas- 
sion. But the only one whose visits appeared to exercise 
upon him a beneficial effect was his nurse, Beatrice de 
Valerie. The physician reported how in an instant the 
entrance of the Lady Beatrice would often calm the ragings 
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ot feyer which he himself had vainly striven to allay. And 
when the king perceived the marvellously soothing power 
which hia nurse alone possessed over the sick man, even in 
the midst of his pity and anxiety he would gravely shake 
his head and would &11 into silent and sombre thought. 

Little cared Beatrice that at the touch of her hand 
B^inald would murmur softly, '^ H^loise, H^lo'ise ! " Little 
she cared for the knowledge that when, soothed by her word 
or touch> he lay still with a happy smile on his lips, it was 
of H61oi*se he was dreaming. For her soft touch and her 
tender songs and words were inspired by no wish to please 
the sick man or to alleviate his sufferings, but solely by the 
thought that she was doing the will of the lord of her heart, 
Hugh, Count de Saintes. 

One day she had succeeded in singing the restless patient 
to sleep ; and still softly murmuring the last words of her 
song she had risen to bend over him and make sure that he 
was really sleeping. Yes, the breathing was regular, the 
eyes were fast closed, the &uce expressed the repose of steady 
slumber. Assured of this, gently, gently, she loosened the 
sleeping dress from the neck, and then with a beating heart 
and with nervous fingers proceeded to untie a coil of bright, 
dark hair, on which were hung a cross of like hair and the 
gold reliquary which years before H^loise had given to 
Erard de Coucy. 

'' Helo'ise ! '' murmured Reginald, in a pathetic tone, and 
then he moved restlessly as though a happy dream had 
been disturbed. 

Quickly Beatrice calmed and soothed him, and then, 
with a light step, she passed out of the cabin and went to 
find Hugh de Rancon. 

''See," she cried, puttiag into his hand the stolen 
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treasure, ** See, my beloyed ! It is done. I have MfiUed 
your will/' 

And then she had her reward in the endearing words 
and tender looks that made the nassionate ioy of her life* 

*^ And when will it be ended, my bdoved P '' she said, 
raising her beautifdl fiace to his and looking at him with 
entreating, monmM eyes. ''When will onr task be 
finished? When may yon make known to the world 
yonr love for me, and take me to be yonr yery own, your 
wife?'* 

*' Soon, soon, sweet lady, soon shall we be free for loye 
and happiness. With these loye tokens of the Lady H^loKse 
to aid me, soon I shall obtain my desires. And then, — ^then 
our patience need be no longer tried.'* 

"Will these treasures indeed aid you so powerfully? 
Will you indeed be able to accomplish all your desires? 
When, oh tell me when and how will this agony of waiting 
be brought to an end ? " 

In passionate, pleading tones she spoke, and he answered 
tenderly, 

'' Trust me, sweet one, trust me, all will be well. All 
difficulties in the way of our tmion will be brought to a 
happy termination. It will be needful for me to return to 
France with the Count of Poictou and others *^ 

" To return to France ? To leaye me ? Oh, not so, my 
beloyed, you cannot be so cruel ! Take me, take me with 
you ! Qh, leaye me not to die ! " 

Her words were uttered with wild and eager vehemence. 

" Think, think, sweet one ! '* he answered soothingly. 
'* You know not what you are saying. Would you for lack 
of a little patience ruin all, lose the bright reward for which 
we have been toiling so long? It will only be a short 
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separation. When I have made H^Io'ise believe her lover 
faithless, when, before the eyes of Queen Blanche, I have 
pretended earnestly to woo her, she, in her sorrow (I know 
her well), will seek refuge in a convent. Then shall I be 
looked upon as her true lover, and to me will the Yillette 
estate be promised. I know it by the memory of words 
once spoken by Queen Blanche. Then shall you feign to 
soothe me out of kindliness, and in seemingly newly- 
awakened love and gratitude, I shall make her who has 
in truth, always been my beloved, my own, my wife, for 
ever ! '* 

Beatrice cared not to examine into the nature of such 
feeble arguments. The sweet tones, the loving looks 
were all-convincing to her heart, and for her pretended 
lover's sake she felt strong to endure the burden put 
upon her. 

It was not long before the parting moment she so dreaded 
came. 

Some days previous to that on which Beatrice had learnt 
the cruel fact that de Bancon meant to leave her, the 
crusading fleet had reached the shores of S. Jean d'Acre. 
Immediately, on arriving there, the king had called upon 
his nobles and knights to advise him as to whether he 
should continue the expedition to Jerusalem, or whether, 
in deference to the wishes of the queen-mother, he should 
return at once to France to see after the affairs of his 
^kingdom. 

His two brotiiers, the Counts of Anjou and Foictou, and 
many besides were in favour of the return to Europe. De 
Joinville was the spokesman of a minority, who were eager 
to remain in the East until Jerusalem had become the capital 
of a Christian kingdom. All were now anxiously awaiting 
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the king's decision. At the end of a week it was given* 
He had resolved not.to relinquish the conquest of Jerusalem, 
no matter what the danger and cost of his perseverance 
might prove. But he gave his followers free permission to 
stay with him or to go back to their homes as they willed. 
And when a large body^ although with many tears and 
expressions of regret, elected to return, he gave them Gh>d- 
speed and made no complaint. Nevertheless it seemed to 
him that the blessing of God was resting in an especial 
manner on the little band of men who had determined to 
endure all hardships rather than forsake him; who had 
resolved at no cost to lay down the cross which they had 
taken up in the name of Christ their Eedeemer. 

Reginald de Yersey was one of this faithfdl nimiber. 
His heart was with the king. His one hope was to reach 
Jerusalem ; to fight, to conquer, and to die for Christ. As 
he crept feebly, — although convalescent, he was still weak,— 
from his cabin to the side of the ship, and strained his eyes 
to see the last of the homeward-bound fleet, there came over 
him a yearning of intense agony for wings to carry him to 
the feet of his beloved, — a longing, that for one moment he 
might gaze at her whom he cotdd no longer hope to claim as 
his bride : that he might breathe out to her the tale of his 
misfortunes, his mistakes, his losses, and his faithfrdness: 
that he might once more hear from her lips that she loved 
him, and then, with her sweet words still ringing in his ears, 
return to hardship, battle, and glorious death. For an 
instant his longing had seemed to be fulfilled. In imagina- 
tion he had knelt once more at the feet of his betrothed* 
But now he had awakened from his short dream of joy ; he 
had been recalled to the present sad reality by the sound of 

voice that in its tones was softly compassionate. And 
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when he looked round it was Beatrice^ not H^loise^ who 
was gazing at him fondly, out of tear-stained eyes. Beatrice, 
pale, sorrowful, but beautiful in her sorrow. 

''You must not grieve," she said, with a sad smile. 
''You must not long too bitterly for home and H^loise. 
It is your choice to remain, and think what your loss 
would be to us, — ^to the king ! I will grieve for you ; but 
you must think of strength to be regained and glory to be 
won. And tell me, now, dear Reginald, have you found the 
treasures?'* 

" Alas, no ! " replied R^inald, dejectedly. " Methinks, 
the evil one himself must have stolen them from my breast, 
lest the holy charms should aid me in fighting against the 
Infidel ! '' 

"Nay,** returned Beatrice, ''you must have dropped 
ihem unawares. The chain of hair must have come loose. 
You will find them yet The precious casket to an evil 
conscience would lose its value, &nd the hair is worthless to 
all but yourself. Fear not, therefore, that they have fallen 
into the hands of a thief.'' 

'''Tis strange, 'tis passing strange!" said Eeginald, 
musingly. " The chain was firmly tied about my throat, 

and " 

"We lose time in wonderment," interrupted Beatrice. 
'' Gome to your cabin, my patient. Remember I am still 
your leech. You must obey my command to rest upon 
your couch, while I, in good hope, search yet again for the 
missing treasures." 

So with slow and weary steps Reginald accompanied 
Beatrice to the spot where the pretended search was to be 
made. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Queen Blanche sat, surroimded by her maids of honour^ 
in one of her own apartments in the royal palace at Paris. 
The fair maidens were bending low over, their tapestry 
work, while their mistress, from her place of honour on the 
•dais, repeated to i^em sacred legends, or spoke to them of 
holy things. Her figure was still erect. Her eyes were 
still bright. She was still fiill of life and energy. But her 
<x)untenance had a more worn and anxious expression than 
it had borne in former days. Ever and anon she sighed 
and fell into a brooding silence. Then again she wonld 
Touse herself from apparently painful thoughts, and strive 
to distract her mind from its anxieties by dwelling on the 
iales of saintly prodigies with which her memory was so 
richly stored. Presently she called one of the ladies from 
lier place and her tapestry, and caressingly bade her sit for 
awhile close at her own feet. The chosen one was older, 
grayer, sadder, than her fellows, but infinitely toiler, and 
infinitely more attractive. 

H^lo'ise de Yillette, for she in truth it was, had strangely 
grown in loveliness. If some of the freshness of early 
youth had passed away from her, her beauty had gained 
in that which had always formed its greatest charm. At 
times this beauty was overcast by shadows that told of 
harassing and painful thought. But the shadows ever 
gave place to a peaceful serenity that did not come from 
•earth, and the peace often merged into a brightness of 
joy which her companions declared it was " passing jsweet 
to see/' 
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"H^lo'ise/* whispered Blanche, laying her hand caress- 
ingly on her favourite's upturned brow, " think you that 
lie will listen to my injunctions ? that he will attend to my 
•entreaties P Think you that your king will give up this 
useless war, and return to attend to the affairs of the 
kingdom, over which he has been placed by GodP Qh, 
think you, H^loi'se, that I shall see my son once more 
lefore I die P '' 

"In truth, madam," said H^loise, "my heart jeams^ 
«,t times, so grievously for the return of the crusading 
•army, that I find it hard to think or judge rightly, tn 
liolier moments, — when God has granted my soul the aiid 
of his saints to lead my spirit into peace,— rmethinks that, it 
would be unworthy, nay profane, again to wish the kingio 
turn his back upon the sacred warfare to which he has been 
called by Holy Church. At those times it seems to mel 
that it would be sweeter to our hearts to know that our 
dearest had passed, in glorious battle into the Paradise of, 
<3od, than to know that they were turning their backs oh 
ihe land that they have sworn to win for Christ, and that' 
we should see their faces again ere another hour had passed 

:away." 

" Child, you know not what you say," returned Blanche, 
with something of displeasure in her tone. " When France 
"has sore need of the king whom God has given her, think 
you it well that he should waste his strength and substance 
in a distant land P" 

" Madam, King Louis trusts his kingdom in the hands of 
:a wise ruler. Tour counsel has ever been his guide. It ia 
well that he should believe your wisdom, without the assis- 
iance of his own, all-sufficient for the direction and cdre of 
iis people." 

T 
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'GxiUy''mani£dBIanciie, '^Toaaee zbGt as I^e. You 

not &e groving ixAne^ &e dudow of deftth wliicli is 
fitti sj^ioodtrng. Yoa know not, as I do^ tiiat soon I 
mBsit jom xwaj, — Toacnn^ytitT not that it woald be pain to 
me io jcare mj unuicu. YsssaSc^ «bc ^?*gJ^vm ci my aQD« 
without a leadffy wiflumt " 

^Madam, dear madain, joa mnst not speak thas!'^ 
jnteCTopfad Hcloiae. ''The diadow is but out of yofor own 
autiuwful fimcj. The king will retmn to find Qwfiffn 
Handbe wise, strong bniTe and gradons as of yoie. 
MpflnnkSy in truth, that if the queen-mother were to pass 
from eaith, France would lose, w^ her, Kfe, li^^ and all 
tiiat makes our oountry so great, ao noUe and so Uessed.'' 

** Ctdid, child," said Blanche, widi a smile that was both 
sad and tender, "toyouryouthfialey^sitisgiTen to seethe 
1^^ of hope shrning where, in truth, the shadow of death 
has £dlen. Nay, look not so moumful, sweet one. In your 
life the li^td of hope may yet shine biightly : ay, even 
though sonow should be at hand, though those you most 
prize should prove ftdse, undeserving of your love/' 

The colour came quickly into Hfloise de YiUette's bee, 
she started up, and in a low but passionate tone, exdaimed, 

** Madam J I know what you would say. I know the 
thou^ that stirs your heart It is unworthy of one so 
noble as Queen Blanche. I may not hear it spoken. I 
may not hear again, firom your lips, the unworthy sus- 
picions which '* 

" Be deluded then. Please yourself with a deceitfot 
dream. Believe in the faithfolDess of a knight who, before 
he departed for the Holy Land^ proved himself vain, incon- 
stant, false. Close your eyes to the worth of the noble- 
hearted knight who loves you with an all-enduring love, if' 
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SO you will. Yet the bitter moment of awakening will 
sorely come> and then will you call to mind the words of 
your truth-loving mistress who would fain have spared you 
grief ! — ^Nay, surely your eyes will be opened ere it be too 
late, ere you have broken the heart of him who would slay 
himself to give you joy." 

'* Madam/' said H^loise, "I, in very truth at this 
moment see before me the face of the queen-mother, 
Blanche. Yet could I sooner doubt the truth of that which 
mine own eyes tell me than doubt that the true heart of 
Reginald de Yersey, which in very truth hath touched mine 
own, in very truth is true.'* 

Calm, with the earnestness of certainty, was Helo'ise 
while she spoke these words. 

Then followed a pause, while Blanche gazed wonderingly 
at the bright, almost inspired face of her favourite. And 
before either could speak again, a chamberlain entered 
hastily with the intelligence that a holy pilgrim, bearing 
iidings from the East, sought admission to the presence of 
Queen Blanche. 

Eager were the eyes turned on the pilgrim, as he entered 
and, with humble mien and the slow steps of one who is 
well-nigh worn out with fatigue, made his way to the feet 
of Queen Blanche. Eagerly were all eyes strained forwards 
to hear the heavy tidings which he came to tell. Tidings 
of defeat following on short-lived triumph; of sorrow, 
sickness, suffering, death : of treachery and infamy, and, 
saddest of all, of the king's having been betrayed into t^e 
hands of the enemy, by one of his own most trusted knights. 

" Alack, the day," said the pilgrim, crossing himself as 
he drew his story to a conclusion, "alack the day which, 
closes my painful, yet blessed, toils, with a burden so heavy ! 
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the burden of thus grieving the sweetest and holiest lady 
that ever breathed in Christendom ! Ah, madam, again, 
and ever again did our holy king sigh forth the wish that 
he had followed the advice of his wise and saintly mother/* 

"Didheso?*' broke in Blanche, eagerly. ** Speaks he 
of a speedy return ?" 

"Madam,** replied the pilgrim, sadly, "many a time 
have I heard the king say that he seemed to hear the voice 
of Holy Church calling him to abandon the present crusade 
and return to the discharge of his duties in the kingdom of 
France. But, alas, he has many advisers who urge him to 
remain, working, as they know how to work, upon his 
tender conscience. And much I fear me, even if he should 
have escaped from his present imprisonment, the influence 
of the Sieur de Joinville, Sir Erard de Coucy and others 
will prevail against that of the noble princes of Anjou and 
Poictou, and the brave and holy Count de Bancon. Tet, if 
he be free, — ^but I tremble to think of the misery to which 
the act of yon traitor knight. Sir Eeginald de Versey ** 

"Sir Reginald de Versey!** cried Blanche. "Was he 

then the traitor P "Was he *' She paused, breathless with 

agitation, wholly imable to proceed. And as she turned to 
look on H^loise, great was her surprise to read on her fiwe 
no sign of anguish, agitation or even surprise, but an ex- 
pression simply of calm and lofty disdain. 

" With what motive,*' said H^loise, glancing keenly at 
the pilgrim, "with what motive did the once true and 
faithfiil knight, Sir Reginald de Versey, perform the base 
and treacherous deed of which he is accused ?** 

"Alas, lady, the tale is a sad one for gentle ears to hear! 
A knight faithless in love is even faithless in war. This 
perfidious chevalier of whom I speak has broken troth to 
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the lady who sighs for his return in France, and has wooed 
and won the heart of the fair Lady Beatrice de Yalerie. 
And his fierce passion having vanquished all thought of 
honour and glory, all care for his sovereign or the holy 
crusade, his desire to escape from the king and to pursue 
his selfish pleasure without disturbance prompted*' 

" It is false/' exclaimed H^lo'ise, witii sudden interrup- 
tion, " false as he who dares" 

** Silence, H^lo'ise," said the queen in a tone of command, 
'* and you, gentle pilgrim,]of your courtesy, pardon the hasty 
speech of one who has been sorely tried by grief. In truth 
your tidings have laid a heavy burden on our hearts which 
God and Holy Church alone can aid us to bear/' 

" Pardon, madam I Nay, it is for me to ask for pardon,'* 
said the pilgrim, in a tone expressive of deep and anxious 
concern and pity. " Had I known, had I only known what 
now I have sorrowfully learnt ! But alas ! I perceive, fair 
lady, my apologies only add to your grievous distress* 

Farewell then, forgive me, and may" The pious 

words that followed were sacrilege as coming from the lips 
of this pretended pilgrim, who, in reality was no other than 
the base traitor and spy. Marcel the Serjeant. 

On perceiving the success of the fraud he had practised on 
the crusading army, Marcel had lost no time in seeing to 
make his escape, a matter which he had found the less diffi- 
culty in accomplishing that there was a certain understand- 
ing between himself and the Saracens. He had made the best 
of his way to Damietta expecting to meet there his employer^, 
de Eancon. Being disappointed of this, he had formed 
and carried out the plan of travelling back to France in the 
disguise of a pilgrim. And he had then, as has been seen, 
gone beyond the instructions he had received from the 
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Count, by carrying false inteUigence to the Court of Queen 
Slanche the Begent. 

He had now made his exit from the queen-mother's 
presence. And Blanche, with a pale and rigid face, sat lost 
in gloomy brooding over the painful nature of the tidings he 
had brought from the East. H^lo'ise and her sorrow and 
her wilftdness were forgotten in the heavier weight of 
trouble which she was slowly beginning to realize, and, in 
her imagination, to exaggerate. H^loise, too, sat silent for 
a while, but presently, suddenly looking up, 

"Madam," she said, "credit you the news of this pil- 
grim P" 

" Wherefore should I not credit it, maiden? " returned 
Blanche, hopelessly. " Methinks tales of sorrow, in this 
weary world, are ever more worthy of credence than those 
that tell of happiness and joy." 

" Yet, madam, there is that in yon pilgrim's mien that 
minds me strangely of some evil dream that I dreamed in 
days gone by. — I know not when; — I could not tell to you 
the dream ; but methinks it brought before me a vision of 
Satan clothed in the garment of some holy man, and me- 
thinks the voice and the manner were like those of this 
evil-spoken pilgrim. Yet were ten thousand holy pilgrims 
to speak my true knight false, I '* 

"Maiden," interrupted the queen sharply, '^is your 
heart dead to all matters that bear not on your own love 
troubles ? — that concern not the unworthy knight who has 
caused sore mischief to your country and your kingP Do 
you forget that my heart is heavy with a weight of grief 
beneath which your petty sorrows might well sink into for- 
getfulness? Trouble me, I pray you, no more with this 
childish babble." 
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" Yet, once more will I presume to open my lips, gra- 
cious madam,*' returned Heloi'se, " and then your command 
shall be obeyed ; I will be silent until you bid me speak. 
Tf the story of de Versey's treachery be false, then is there 
liope that less disastrous tidings than we have heard this 
♦day may even now be travelling towards France." 

" Nay, dear Heloise,'* said Blanche, mournfully, but in a 
"kinder and more gentle tone, " nay, my heart tells me that 
the worst is true ! '* 

Then for a while a gloomy silence reigned throughout 
ihe room, while the ladies in attendance cast fiirtive glances 
on the face of their mistress, which awed them by the 
look it bore of exceeding but sternly repressed sorrow. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Harass of mind, the difficulties with which she had to 
-contend, and which made the responsibility of the regency 
seem at times a weight heavier than she could well bear ; 
anxiety on her son's account, grief at his absence, all had 
leen gradually telling on Queen Blanche's health, and now 
the shock of the tidings received through the pretended 
pilgrim had wrought in her a marked change, which 
H^loKse could not fail to observe with much alarm. Of the 
change in her bodily health, however, she was herself 
scarcely conscious. She bestowed no care upon herself; her 
whole thought, her whole anxiety were for her son, Louis, 
and his kingdom. And daily she tortured herself anew 
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with fears as to what news the next traveller from the East 
might hring. 

H^lo'ise was through all her constant attendant, soothing,, 
consoling, cheering her, and entering into all her varying 
moods. 

One day Blanche had remained in the quiet of a private- 
apartment, with the companionship only of H^loise. The- 
two talked together of their sorrows and anxieties; then 
they spoke of Holy Church, of saints, and of miracles ; and 
theu recurred again to the fears and troubles by which their 
minds were so grievously disturbed. At length, by force of 
h^r loving sympathy, H^loise had succeeded in somewhat 
^soothing, for the moment, the Queen's desponding heart. 

"There is hope yet, somewhere in your breast, sweet 
one," said the queen, caressingly, " and out of it you com- 
fort your broken-hearted mistress." 

" Madam, while I believe firmly in the fidelity of my true- 
knight, I cannot cease to be hopefiil for you as well as for 
myself." 

. f' Nay, then, let your hope die," said the queen, with 
sudden severity. " I will be comfortless. I would see you 
&ding for lack of hope rattier than know that your heart 
still clings to the treacherous knight who betrayed his- 
trusting king. Surely some holy saint will be sent to open 
your eyes to his worthlessness, and to turn your affections- 
on him who is in better truth your knight." 

" Although ten thousand saints from heaven came down 
to tell me he was false," exclaimed H^loise, vehementiy,. 
"yet would my trust in his faithfulness remain firm and 
unshaken, as it stands at this moment." 

"Hush, maiden! Will you let your mistaken passion 
render you also profane P " 
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" Not SO, madam ; for as the saints in heaven are the 
saints of God, Who whispers to my heart that Reginald is 
true, they would bless me for my trust, and turn to Him 
again with joy and thankfulness." 

" Hark ! " cried the queen abruptly, " hark ! what mean 
those sounds ? " And Helo'ise suddenly felt her breast begin 
to throb with expectation, with fear, with hope, of she knew 
not what. She held her breath, as if thereby to hear more 
distinctly the heavy tramp of horses' hoofs which seemed to 
be hurriedly approaching the palace-court. " What think 
you, madam ? Permit me to leave you that I may make 
enquiries," said H^loi'se, when, after a few moments' pause, 
she felt that suspense was no longer to be borne. But 
almost before the queen could make reply a court servant 
appeared with the news that the Count de Saintes had 
arrived with his retinue, and requested an immediate 
audience from the Queen-regent. The order was given for 
his admittance. The hearts of the two expectant ones 
seemed to stop as they awaited his arrival. He entered. 
He made his obeisance to the queen-mother, who received 
him graciously, and showed little of the overwhelming 
anxiety that filled her heart. 

"What tidings. Count de Saintes?" she asked in a tone 
that was wonderfully calm. 

" The king, madam, is well, and greets you lovingly." 

Then her composure forsook her. Her deepest direst 
fear had been set at rest. Her son lived ; he was well. He 
must surely be free. Would he obey her injunctions? 
Was he on his way to France? Had he even now 
arrived? 

"Where is your king?" she asked excitedly, "When 
will he return to the country that right sorely needs hi^ 
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presence ? When shall I see my son P Speak, de Bancon, 
speak, I implore you, speak ! ** 

For de Bancon stood in hesitation, considering how he 
might best frame the replies that he knew would grieve her, 
so as to avoid injury to himself. 

" Madam," he said at length, " I trust that your counsel 
and that of those who most sincerely love their country and 
most truely revere and honour their queen-regent, may 
even now be working in the king's heart ; that ere long he 
may follow the steps of his noble brothers Anjou and 
Poictou, in judging it prudent to obey the injunctions of his 
mother, whose wisdom he deems superior to idl other." 

^^ It is not then to tell me of his arrival in France that 
you are sent hither," said Blanche, in a low tone of bitter 
disappointment. There was a short pause ; then, suddenly! 
in a voice that was loudly imperious, '^^ Speak!'' said 
Queen Blanche, " Tell me of the king's glorious victories; 
tell me of his disasters ; of the traitor knight who betrayed 
him ; of his release from captivity ; of " 

De Bancon started at her unexpected words, and the 
queen interrupted herself to look fixedly at him, then— 

" Hide nothing from me," she said, " already I have 
lieard a story of (Usaster and wickedness which has prepared 
me for the worst you may have to tell." 

And the queen told him of the pilgrim's visit. 

Then de Bancon knew that Marcel had gone beyond his 
instructions, and with great anger in his heart, he said to 
himself, "He has then forfeited the reward he thought to 
win from me ; — ^henceforth I will act without the aid of his 
cunning," — and aloud — 

** The holy pilgrim's fears, madam, cause him to ezagge- 

te evil." 
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After whicli the count told his own tale; repressing^ 
isoftening, exaggerating, as and where each suited his 
purpose. But, while throwing a false colouring over his 
account, he took care it should not materially differ fix)ni 
that which Louis himself had sent home in writing. 

" Alas," he added, in conclusion, " alas, that our wise 
and holy king should allow his own judgment to be over- 
ruled by that of mistaken counsellors. And, alas, that one 
of such reputed wisdom as is the Sieur de Joinville should 
&il in prudence and discretion at a moment when they are 
most needed ! Alas, that the most trusted should prove 
wanting !'* 

An expression of sorrowful piiy here crossed his face, as 
he half turned it in the direction of the Lady H^lo'ise. 

" And who, then, was the traitor ? " asked Blanche in 
ihe uncompromising tone of one determined to be satisfied, 
at whatever cost to others or to herself. " Who was the 
knight who, at the retreat from Mansourah, treacherously 
delivered up his king into the hands of the Infidel P" 

** Madam," returned de Eancon, hesitatingly, " talk not 
of treachery; there was confusion, there was mistake. 
Some speak of a certain sergeant called Marcel, as the 
traitor." H^loise started. The evil dream which had 
vaguely crossed her memory during Marcel's visit, seemed 
suddenly to take a more definite form. ** Some," went on 
de Bancon, ** speak of Marcel as the dupe of BrCginald de 
Yersey. For my own part I would fain look upon the 
whole misfortune as the consequence of a mistake. I would 
helieve, I would bid you, also, madam, to believe that poor 
Heginald de Versey is innocent of the foul dishonour of 
"which the world accuses him." 

As the last words fell from his lips, de Rancon, who had 
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only fonnally greeted her on entering, turned on H^loise a 
glance in whicli such depths of sorrowful compassion mingled 
with such passionate tenderness, that had the lightest particle 
of even the mimicry of love dwelt in her hreast for him, it 
must have touched her to the quick. But she looked at- 
him unmoved. The old power on which he had relied 
failed him. 

The fearful fascination which he had gained over her 
when she was little more than a child was not so much as 
remembered by her. Even the peculiar aversion from 
him which had been growing upon her was forgotten. She 
remembered only that he was the bearer of news from the 
East, and that she was to receive from his lips what would 
be for her a sentence of life or of death. But while she 
stood cold and calm before him he was more than ever a 
slave to his unworthy passion for her : and as he gazed on 
the pure beauty, which, had he been true to his vows of 
chivalry might have influenced him for good, he felt that 
he would shrink from no act of guilt that might gain for 
him one endearing word from her, one endearing look such 
as Beatrice Valerie had often lavished upon him. He felt 
that he would lightly yield up all truth and honour, to 
obtain in lieu of the love that wearied him that which he 
so earnestly desired to gain ! 

^'Dare not to speak the word dishonour in the same 
breath in which you name the name of Beginald de Versey/* 
she cried, her face at the same time attesting to the firm 
assurance she felt in the untainted honour of her absent 
lover. But then in a tone tremulous from the intense 
anxiety which she could not control she added, " yet give 
me, I beseech you, tidings of my true and faithful knight. 
Lives he still ? Tell me of his health and welfare P" 
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" Alas, lady," slowly and sorrowfully answered do Ran- 
con, *' alas, as your true and faitlifiil knight, he lives no 
longer !" 

"Living or dead he is ever my true and loving knight," 
<5ried Hfloise. " Think not to deceive me by a false tale of 
his faithlessness." 

" Alas, sweet lady, fain would I in truth deceive you. 
But the bitter moment of awakening from your dream 
must some time come." 

" Said I not so P" put in Queen Blanche. 

"He is true," cried H^loise, "though all the world 
should be mistaken and believe him to be false." 

"Fain would I leave you thus to dream. Ah, lady, 
when your eyes are opened to see the baseness of the knight 
you love, oh, judge him not too harshly, I beseech you. 
The Lady Beatrice is fair, is passing fair" . 

" Ay, she is fair," interrupted H^loise, " and her beauty 
is to Reginald de Versey as the beauty of a gaudy flower 
beside which he is thinking of his lady-love. For he is 
-true." 

" Her voice is soft," went on de Rancon, " she tended 
lim in illness. She bent over him. He dreamed that she 
was H^loise. And when he awakened from his fancy she 
"had stolen his heart from you. He gave her these : — are 
ihe treasures known to you, fair lady ?" And de Rancon 
held out to her the well-known reliquary and the cross of 
liair. " He gave them to her to prove to her that his heart 
was all her own. I saw it. I heard it. I went between 
ihem, and I tore the false gift from her grasp. For my 
heart, lady, is true to you who love me not." 

When H^lo'ise saw again her gifts it seemed to her that a 
•voice deep down in her soul, murmured, "your knight ^f^j^r 
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dead^ your knight is dead !" And she felt as though a cold 
hand were holding in its grasp her heart and numbing it^ 
tooy to death. But she said aloud, 

"Ah, Erard, my gentle cousin, you have then passed 
away to the Paradise you loved so well ; and I shall never 
see you more on earth. Alas, my cousin ! And in death 
you thought of me, and you gave to the care of my true and 
loving knight the holy charm that I bade you long ago to 
wear. And he guarded it right faithfully. Sut, alas, he- 
has lost it, unawares, — yet, he lives ! Oh, say, good knighti 
oh, tell me, tell me that my true knight lives P*' 

She spoke in a tone of imploring agony, and de Eancon, 
losing all hope of deluding her into the belief that Reginald 
was false, changed his tone and said, 

" Alas, lady ! alas ! I have sought to prepare you for 
this grief in vain. Had you believed him false, his loss by 
death would have been to you a grief less bitter. He was 
not false to you : but, he is dead !" 

There was a low, feeble, heart-rending moan, followed by 
a heavy fall. H^loise had fainted. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



It was now the good Queen Blanche's turn to soothe and 
console her favourite. The sore subject which had hitherto 
often marred the harmony of their intercourse was at an 
end for ever between them. There was no longer any need 
to discuss Reginald de Versey's unworthiness or worthiness. 
But they spoke together of his state as blessed or as hopeful. 
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" Holy Churcli," said H^loise, " tells us that tlie soul of 
Mm who dies fighting for Christ is taken at once to Para- 
dise. I believe it to have been so with him whom I have 
lost; nevertheless^ madam, I beseech you, with all holy 
fervency to pray for his soul.'^ And Blanche promised to 
bear Regindd in mind daily as she went to mass. 

Yet the queen-mother did not believe in Beginald de 
Verse/s death, and did believe that he was false. For to 
her, in private, de Rancon had given a diflferent version of 
his story. 

" He may be dead or he may be living," he said. " I 
left him ill, and when last I saw him, his fair but false face 
shewed somewhat of the hue of death. False he is, or has 
been, of a certainty. Were it not better that the Lady 
H^o'ise should believe him dead ?" 

And the queen, who herself was never aught but strictly 
true in speech and deed, was won by his sophistical argu- 
ments to the opinion that it was best to leave H^loi'se under 
her present delusion. 

So while, in honour of the return of Prince Alphonse and 
his brother, feasting and merriment went on at the court 
of the Queen Regent, H^loise was permitted to remain in 
the retirement of Blanche's private apartments. There, 
while holy contemplation mingled with her thoughts of 
Beginald, she gradually grew into peace. Fain would she 
have exchanged her palace -home for one within the walls 
of a convent; but for the sake of the royal mistress to whom 
she owed so much, she restrained her inclinations. More- 
over there was comfort in the occasional companionship of 
the only two, with the exception of her spiritual director^ 
who were allowed to disturb her privacy. Of these, one 
was the queen, whose faithful attendant she continued to be» 
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and whom she dearly loved for her own sake, the other de 
Rancon, who, as she fondly thought, could tell her many 
things, which it was sweet to hear, about her departed 
Tmight, and who by his pretended sympathy with her and 
pretended affection for Reginald, hoped surreptitiously and 
by slow degrees to win her for his own. 

Meanwhile the Count continued to act his deep part at 
Court, and te ingratiate himself increasingly into &your 
with the queen-mother and the royal princes. 

He talked, calmly, to Blanche of his deep affection for 
H^loise. He declared that to see her happy he would 
willingly relinquish the claim to her hand which in bygone 
days had been given to him by her father. He spoke of 
the Count de Yillette's state of almost lifelessness, a state 
in which he could not linger for any great length of time. 
He sighed over the thought that, at his death, the Villette 
estete would pass inte the hands of a stranger to H^loise. 
*' Alas !" he said, '^ had de Versey been true, could the 
betrothal have had its fulfilment in marriage, doubtless our 
wise and just king would have bestowed the castle and 
estate of Villette on him ; and the Lady H^loise, as the 
Countess de Villette, would in a manner have inherited her 
father's possessions. But now, alas! — But perchance if 
Heloise should hereafter carry out her desire to lead a con- 
ventual life, the king would be pleased to bestow the lands 
on Holy Church, and to found there a convent of which 
H^loise might become the Lady Abbess.'* 

" It is a holy thought, worthy of the godly knight, de 
Rancon," returned. the queen ; "yet I would rather see 
H^loise married to himself, and the domain of Villette 
allied to that of de Saintes ! " 

'' Jfay, madam, the king has already been more bountiiul 
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to de Banconthan so poor a servant deserves. And should 
I be so happy as to win the heart of H^lo'ise^ I have riches 
and honour enough with which to endow her. But, alas, 
of this I have little hope, and should she many another, I 
would gladly see her husband the possessor of the Yillette 
domain/' 

Thus, gradually, de Bancon brought the queen-mother 
to the point at which he aimed. She declared that shoidd 
the fSEither of H^lo'ise die during her regency her husband or 
her betrothed should be heir to Castle Yillette ; and that 
should her son have returned to France, she would induce 
him in his own name to make this resolution valid. And as 
she felt her strength and health to be failing, and feared 
lest death might overtake her suddenly, she, after a while, 
committed her desire on the subject to writing. Then, 
knowing no one else to whose care she might so safely 
commit the document, she gave it into the keeping of the 
king's trusted subject, the Count de Saintes, who had the 
welfare of H^loise de Villette so truly at heart. 

One day when de Bancon, having just left the queen in a 
state of great elation, was on his way to seek an interview 
with H^loise, he encountered a court servant who told him 
that a poor man, who had come with other mendicants to 
receive some of the alms which were daily bestowed in the 
palace court, earnestly entreated that he might be permitted 
to see him. De Bancon declared it to be impossible. He 
was engaged, he said, on matters of consequence for the 
queen. But the man was importunate. '' The king was 
wont to come down, himself, to give his poorest subjects a 
hearing," he affirmed ; and de Bancon, eager to gain a name 
for charity answering to that which had been deservedly 
won by the king, granted the request. But he quickly 

u 
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repented having done so. For beneath his disguise of 
mendicant he was not alow to recognize the person of 
Marcel the serjeant. 

•; "Sir Count/* whispered this unwelcome intruder, "I 
^jve CQme for my reward,'* ; 

" Your reward ! " cried de Rancon. " Heard I aright P, 
Dare you who have abused my confidence, who have gone 
b^ond my instructions, who have well-nigh destroyed my 
hope of winning the objects for which I have risked sq 
much, d^re you to ask for reward ? Begone from my 
pi^esence, or by my faith, you shall have a reward, — ones 
according to your deserts ; and " 

' " Sir Count, interrupted Marcel, in a deprecating tone,. 
*' ]^ethought to aid- " 

. ** You thought that your clumsy tale would find credence, 
^th the noble H^loise de Villette ! You thought by your 
cqarse words to prepare the way for Hugh de Rancon !. 
By'r Lady! methinks if you now perceive that you 
would have done well to have kept your base thoughts in 
^e inneifmost depths of your false heart, you will be fidn 
tp fall down on your knees and pray to be granted the 
miserable life which you r— — " 

; "Ay, miserable ! In truth, most miserable," once more 
ii[iterrupted Marcel. " Count de Saintes, while you stand 
in high places, while you feast and revel in a king's palace, 
while you sit gaily at the feet of your lady, while you lie 
on soft cushions and dream of fame and honour to be won ; 
wl^at think you is the life of him without whose aid in vain 
you would have striven to rise to this noble estate " — 

" You lie " ! broke in de Rancon. " Your petty aid has 
gained me little. Your false tale-bearing has lost me 
much." 
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*' Was the aid petty P " returned Marcel. " Be it so. 
For me, nevertheless, it brought trouble, suffering, sleepless 
nights, a burdened conscience, and heavy risk ; and my re- 
ward for all is this : — The very air I breathe seems* poisoned 
with suspicions. I live in dark holes in the earth. I 
travel in disguise. I subsist on what I can pick up, or beg, 
or steal. The cry of each bird as it strikes on my ear 
seems to proclaim that I am Marcel the traitor. ISot a leaf 
rustles but I start fearfully aside with the thought that the' 
avenger of my crime may lurk in the darkness of the wood. 
I meet not a peasant but methinks he reads my secret and' 
has power to drag me before the seat of the king. In the 
day-time I fear detection. In the gloom of night the air 
becomes a hell peopled with devils, who torture me and 
daim as their own the soul of Marcel the trMtor. Yet all 
this and more I have patiently borne because the prospect 
of my golden guerdon seemed to the eye of my mind sure 
as it was fair." 

•^-Enough, — ^I have heard your complaint,** replied de 
Hancon. " Begone, and your secret is safe. Tarry longer,. 
and by my hauberk it shall be the worse for you. I have 
no more to say. You have forfeited the reward you thought 
so sure." 

"And have you no secret, ungrateful count, which it 
were worse than death for you to have carried to the king's 
ear? and think you your secret so safe with the wretch 
whose soul and body your devil's work has destroyed? 
Do you forget that while I have only life and hell to ex- 
change for death and hell, you have honour, riches, rank, 
reputation, love, to give up for shame, contempt, poverty, 
suffering, death, and a home with the devil whom you have 
served so gallantly ? " 
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For a moment de Rancon quailed before his victim ; but 
he speedily recovered his composed and haughty manner. 

"And do you dare to dream/' he said, "that yottr 
word would tell against that of the noble de Salutes ? the 
trustiBd knight, the ^^ 

"I dare to dream/' returned Marcel, "of ways by 
which I may bring home even to the noble de Kancon 
weapons which he has sharpened for the slaying of other 
victims. Sir Count, in very truth you and I have been 
companions in guilt too long to lightly separate. Together 
we must rise or fall. Keep your promise to me, and you 
shall find me yet a faithful servant." 

" Hold yourself in readiness then to serve me when I 
call, and I will trust you once more,'' returned de Baneon, 
in a conciliatory tone. " Gome hither and to the Castle de 
Saintes, in this disguise, and if my message be that press- 
ing matters engage me, know that the time is not yet ripe, 
and begone. If told to tarry be sure that you shall receive 
for further service all and more than all that I have 
promised you." 

" So be it, then,'* returned Marcel, " yet in proof of the 
reward to come I would crave some portion, some little 
portion, at the present time, to help me in my miser- 
able life " ! 

"Marcel," replied de Bancon, whose covetous inclina- 
tions had increased with increased riches and increasmg 
expectations, " in truth I lack not the will but the power 
to give you, at present, the guerdon pledged. I have had 
expense of which you wot not ; and your clumsy lying, 
causing, as it did, oflfence to my lady-love and Queen 
Blanche, has served only to put further out of my reach 
that addition to my means which I finally hope to gain. 
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Yet I will seek in my doublet for a gold piece to bestow on 
you, in token of my future good faith. Take it, good 
Marcel, and now, farewell till a happy fortune bring us 
together again/' 

"Farewell, Count de Saintes,'* said Marcel, having 
received the proffered gold, " farewell. Trust me as firmly 
as you will be trusted henceforth, by me/' " Ay ! trust me, 
as I trust you ! '' he added to himself as he turned his 
back on the palace. " Trust me, and find the reward of a 
deceiver's trust. One sweet drop yet remains in the cup of 
my miserable life, — ^revenge ! But I must cautiously bide 
my time. I must bide my time, that this my last hope 
may not be disappointed " ! 

A shadow of disquietude darkened de Bancon's face as 
he stood for an instant watching the retreating steps of the 
pretended mendicant. But when he returned to the palace 
and looked around him, and proudly realised the security 
of his high position, he once more took heart, and con- 
gratulated himself on having got rid of the importunities 
of the troublesome intruder. 

"He cannot harm me," he said to himself, with a 
triumphant smile. " Who would let the tales of the low- 
bom, mean-faced Marcel, tell against the noble de Saintes, 
the favourite of Blanche, the queen-mother! Neither 
need I fear his farther importunity. He knows it, and he 
will not dare to trouble me." 
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CHAFTEB XXXVI. • 

Queen Blanche lay on her death-bed. Not on the bed of 
state on which as queen-regent it had been her privily to 
rest : not in the royal rooms belonging to the palace of the 
Jongs of France : but on a narrow couch in a convent cell 
the queen-regent lay a-dying: the cell was bare of all 
luxury and ornament ; the only object of attraction around 
her being a finely carved ebony crucifix which stood at the 
foot of her bed, and which had been the work of a pious 
monky long since dead : a true expression of the earnest 
devotional feeling which he would have found it impossible 
to express in words. On this holy symbol the eyes of 
Blanche were fixed. And yet while it spoke to her heart 
of divine love, and seemed to draw her spirit into peaoOf 
her thoughts were travelling q)eedily over many an earthly 
retrospect, over the varied scenes of her fast fading hSd. 
They travelled over anxieties now at rest for ever; aad 
whien they paused to look at the heavy anxieties of the 
present, those, too, seemed to have been hushed into peace. 
Tenderly they dwelt on the dear faces of many loved cmes 
—of her sons, of her grandchildren. And ever and again 
they returned to the countenance of her best beloved, her 
pure and holy Louis. Yet even of him, and of his absence 
in the East, which had been against her wishes, she could 
now think without pain ; and, although actually absent, m 
spirit she was still present with him. She saw again his smile 
of surpassing sweetness. She heard again his dutiful words. 
And many of his holy sayings came back to her memory to 
console and strengthen her by their living truth. But from 
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Louis her thoughts presently passed to others ; and sud- 
denly, as they did so, her worn face was jTorsaken by the 
«oft serenity that had made it beautiful to look upon^ 
Her eyes wandered from the crucifix, and the sflence of 
the cell was broken by her low and plaintive cry of— i- 

" H^loise, H^loise \'' 

H^loi'se was at hand. Kneeling at the bedside, her 
«rms crossed upon her breast, her eyes like those of hear 
mistress, had been fixed on the divine face of her crucified 
Lord; but at the queen's call she rose from her knees^ 
and with ready sympathy sought to know what she might 
•do to soothe her sufferings. 

"H^loise,** said the queen, "kneel down once more 
upon your knees, and lift your eyes once more to the face 
cf your dying Saviour, and listen to the dying wish of your 
mistress, and promise, by all you hold sacred, to perform 
that which is required of you.'* 

With due reverence H^loise knelt, and trustfully she 
^raised her eyes again to the crucifix. But as Blanche 
went on she trembled and her heart grew sick. 

" You long to make this holy house your home P *' said 
the queen. — ^ 

" Yes — ah, yes,*' returned Heloise, heaving a long sigh. 
** Yet, at your command, madam, I have borne to wait for 
the fulfilment of my desire." 

" I call upon you to wait yet longer. Let a year pasS 
hy before you return to this Abbey to take the veil. You 
will not refuse to obey my dying command P You will 
solemnly promise to fulfil it P " 

" Madam, now you have left it, what have I longer to 
keep me in the world P *' 

" The wish of one who has your welfare, aiA ^^ ^^3&bx% 
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of another dear to you, very near at heart. Child, amidst 
the fast gathering shadows of death, methinks I see a light 
resting above your head and shedding a radiance through 
the coming years of your life/' 

" Nay, madam, with you the last earthly light will pas» 
away from my life ! Yet, out of my great love for you, I 
make the promise which it will be grievous to my heart to 
keep/' 

" The saints bless you, sweet one ! " returned the queen^ 
Then fixing her eyes again on the crucifix she moved her 
lips, silently, in prayer. 

Presently, turning again to Heloise — 

" There have been times, child,'' she said, " when I have 
wearied you by my talk. There have been times when the 
right has been with you, the wrong with me. Forgive me, 
sweet one, and ask God to forgive me for this mistake, and 
for aU the errors of my life." 

" Oh, my beloved mistress," cried H^lo'ise, " what error 
could even the saints find in your blameless, your devoted 
life P Nay, I pray you, rather to pardon me, who have 
made so poor a return for your unbounded love and care. 
When you are gone, who will be foimd to give one word or 
look of pity to the desolate H^lo'ise P " 

Overcome by her grief she bent down her head and gave 
way to a burst of passionate tears. Blanche waited till she 
was calmer, and then — 

" H^loise," she said, " you and your faithfiil Ad^le will 
find shelter and safety in your father's castle of Villette* 
Keep up your heart. Trust in God. And now, sweet one^ 
I would turn my thoughts from earth to heaven. Summon 
hither Father Denis, that I may receive through his godly 
counsel the strength and comfort that I so sorely need." 
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Only a few days before the conversation just recounted, 
the queen-regent, feeling that her end was fast approach- 
ing, had given up the regency, and retired into the Abbey 
of Marbuisson. And within the peaceful convent walls a 
new heart had come to her, — the heart of a little child. 
The great queen, whose life had been full of zealous devo- 
tion and activity, who had gained a high name for sanctity, 
who had thought and worked unweariedly for her son and 
his kingdom ; who, in her exalted position, as regent, had 
received from the world praise, honour, and almost adora- 
tion, had now turned her back on all ambition, all vanity 
and pride, all earthly trouble and anxiety, and lay as a 
little child weak and helpless at the foot of the Cross ; look- 
ing up to her Saviour and feebly asking to be taken into 
His heart of love, — asking, trusting, and, even in her feeble- 
ness, feeling the sureness of His loving might. 

And in the deepening shadows of ^proaching death a 
dearer light had seemed to fall over earth and its concerns, 
making her understand the meaning of many things which 
had been hidden from her ; shewing her prejudices, errors, 
mistakes of her own, to which she had been blind, but 
which had occasioned mischief it grieved her sorely to 
reflect upon. Thus,' in a moment she had seemed to see 
that she had been unduly prejudiced against Eeginald de 
Yersey : and though she had not at the same time taken in 
the villany of de Eancon, she now forgot her former wish 
for an alliance between him and H^lo'ise, and she yearned 
to be able to tell her favourite that her betrothed knight 
yet lived, that it was her duty to wait, in patience, for his 
return. But with so great a cause for fear lest he should 
not now be amongst the living, she had not dared to disturb 
the peaceful state of resignation into which H^loKse had 
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settled, fortiher than by a vi^e expressLon of hope tkat 
brighter times were in store for her. 

Whatever might be in store for her, dark, indeed, with 
inereiMing darkness, were the times upon which H^loitoe 
had&Uen. Blanche passed away to her rest, and H^lo&e 
tnmed fix>m the peaoefnl abbey that hdd the qneen- 
mother's grave, to the desolate woild in which life, toft h^, 
seemed to have become nothiog but a wearisome and 
meaningless blank. 



CHAFTEB X3CXVII. 

A year had passed since the gloomy November day on 
which Queen Blanche had died, and had found Hdloiuse 
seated by the bedside of her unconscious but stiU breathing 
&ther. Weeks and months of another year had gone hy 
and found her still lingering at the Castle of Yillette. She 
was free from her vow to the dying queen, but her own 
instincts tallied with the counsel of her spiritual directory 
and she had no longer any wish to take the veil while her 
father was yet on earth. The strong castle, in which her 
dull life was spent, had become for her holy ground. She 
xsared not that the days moved slowly forward, and that 
their monotony was only broken by the occasional visits of 
the Count de Saintes. For de Bancon shewed his devotion 
by leaving his far-away castle and journeying, sometimes 
with only his two esquires, sometimes with his whole 
xetinue, sometimes on a pretence of knight-errantry, alone^ 
across wild tracts of country, dangerous on account of the 
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numerous hordes of robbers wbicH lurked here and there in 
forests and caves. But for the sake of another she gladly 
hailed the break these visits made. For the sake of 
another, of whom he spoke, she was gentle to himself, 
and he, meanwhile, was fondly dreaming that he had dis- 
eovered the way to win the fortress of her heart, and that 
before the king and his crusaders had returned from the 
East, he should have persuaded her to become His bride. 
Por him those days of hope and fear sped all too quickly. 
Already gracious letters had been received from the king, in 
reply to those sent to tell him of the queen-regent's death, 
and to urge his return to the deserted country which sorely 
needed his presence. He had acceded to the prayers of his 
people, and must surely now be sailing towards the shores 
of France. 

It was September. The sun was shining brightly. The 
^sky was clear and blue. The robin redbreasts were blithely 
singing. The earth seemed to be full of rejoicings. But 
H^lo'ise was once more in sorrow. Her father was dead. 
In a private apartment of her own she sat recalling, sadly^ 
days long gone by, when she had been a child, still under 
the care of her nurse, Ad^le. She could remember the 
feeling of pride with which she had looked out at her 
father, when bravely mounted for battle or for tournament. 
She could remember when the strong, gentle knight, had 
pressed his little daughter to his breast, and had called heir 
his one heart's treasure. This was the father she had lost. 
That was the past which had just gone from her life. It 
was not the unconscious £a,ther, who had not recognised his 
daughter, for whom she mourned. It was the loving father 
of long past days. He had gone ! And the castle and 
Iwds, of which he had once been so proud, wotilid pass to 
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stranger hands. Even she, his daughter, had no right to 
the home she had learnt for his sake to love. It would 
grieve her to leave it, even for the peaceful Abbey of 
Marbuisson. Yet there was comfort in the thought that 
in the holy convent she might pray for the souls of her 
dead : that she might gain great sanctity, and thus obtain 
the power of offering more effectual prayer. The one 
comfort left to her was very great ; and of this comfort> 
Ihis one holy link, as it seemed to her, with the dead> 
de Bancon had tried to rob her. 

He had come to her in her sorrow. He had sympa- 
thised with her, pretending that he had loved her father 
well. He had touched on the painful thought tiiat her 
father's well-loved estate must pass into other hands. And 
when, in her sweetness, she had looked at him with eyes 
that were full of tender gratitude, he had believed that the 
moment when he might safely press upon her his suit, had 
arrived. 

With sudden vehemence he had turned upon her, and in 
passionate, almost authoritative, language, had besought, 
nay commanded, her to become his wife, — the Countess de 
Saintes, the Countess de Yillette. He had urged upon her 
the dead queen's wish, he had told her she had led him to 
believe that she returned his affection. And when, though 
frightened by his violence, and pained by the necessity of 
paining him, she had made answer that she could not love 
him, that her heart was in the grave, and that in spirit she 
was pledged to become the bride of Christ, he had refused 
to receive her reply, and had left her with the deter* 
mination to return again and force her to consent to his 
proposal. 

But she had no fear that he would venture to return ; 
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and amidst her regrets, as she sat now, thinking fareweU 
thoughts about the world she was about to leave, was also 
this regret, that she might never again see the kindly friend 
who had soothed her heart agony by repeating to her those 
tales of her dead knight, which she had never wearied of 
hearing. 

"Henceforth," she said to herself, "I must hear only 

the sweet whisperings of my Lord, and His Mother, and the 
saints. They will speak to me of my spirit-knight, for 
they will hear and answer my prayers for the dead." 

Thus, with sorrow and yet with resignation, she was 
musing when the door opened and her faithful Ad^le 
appeared. 

" Dear lady, will you admit a holy pilgrim P " she said. 

H^lo'ise started, for recollections of one dreadful day 
preceding her sorest grief came over her. 

" Ko, Ad^le, no ! I cannot. Tell him I am in grief. I 
cannot see him ! Oh, I cannot see him ! " 

"But, lady, he is from the East; he is a bearer of 
tidings." 

" What tidings can he bring to me, Ad^le P " returned 
H^loise, breaking out into wild sorrow, as though realiziug 
anew her mighty loss. "My knight is dead, he is dead! 
Do you forget, Adele, that Reginald is dead P " 

" Hush, hush, sweet lady ! Hush, hush, my little one, 
any child ! " said Ad^le, soothing her mistress as though 
ihe had been in truth a troubled child once more. "Cheer 
up, and see this pilgrim messenger. Who knows but he 
may be an angel sent by Holy Church to tell you of your 
inight in Paradise ! " 

" I may hear of my knight ! " cried H^loise, suddenly 
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changing her tone to one of eagerness. " I will admit him» 
Bid him enter, good Ad^le ! *' 

. The pilgrim entered. With trembling yet hasty footsteps 
he approached the spot where H^lo'ise was seated, and 
bowi^ himself before her. 

What was it that thrilled through her heart as he did 
so f Why did his presence aflFect her so strangely ? Was 
he in truth an angel from her knight in Paradise P Had 
he, indeed, been permitted to bring to her a love token from 
the quiet land of the dead P 

*^ Welcome, holy pUgrim," she said, in a quivering voice. 
*^ Welcome once more to your native land ! Bring you fair 
tidings of our king and the holy knights of Christendom P '* 

The pilgrim was kneeling low at her feet. His head was 
bent. Hia &ce was covered with the folds of a deep black 
hood, which he had removed on entering the room. 
- " Lady,'* he said, and flie low, almost stifled tone of his 
voice vibrated strongly through the listener's heart, "Lady, 
I-brmg-yeu tidings of one who was once your true knight, 
but lives a knight no more. I come to you with news of 
oue who, though unknighted, dishonoured, unworthy, yet 
dared to love, with a love that never wavered, the lady to 
whom he was betrothed, H^lo'ise de ViUette." 

" Although his own voice, or the voice of one who so 
strangely mocks his tones, were to declare him dishonoured, 
yet would I stiU believe in the spotless honour and unfailing 
truth of my own knight, Reginald de Versey!" So said 
Helo'ide, f^lii^ as she spoke, as though it were no actual 
sceno in which she was bearing a part, but as if she were 
an involimtary actor in some wonderful land of dreams. 
, **Do you, in very truth, believe, despite all that the 
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world has said against him, that ]Elegiiiald de Yersey still 
retains fidelity and honour ? " 

As he said these words, de Verse/s self arose from his 
knees, and, casting aside the pilgrim disguise, stood upright . 
^pre her. 

It was no dream ! It was true !— though so blessed & 
truth that H^loise still stood in joyful wonderment, scarcely 
danng to believe, almost fearing that the whole scene was^ 
a blissful illusion about to pass away from her for ever. 

But in another moment its reality was proved. She- 
found herself clasped tightly in the arms of her lover,, 
feeling that thus it would be sweet to rest through ages that 
might reach no end. It was such bliss as neither had known 
before, for it came as a finale to a long season of seemingly; 
hopeless trouble. 

Alas ! that trouble was not wholly at a close ; and the^ 
bli/9sfal moment of forgetfulness in satisfied love might not 
lingei: for ever. For soon the joy of the lovers was tem- 
pered by recollections of the past and fears for the future. . 

Yet, aa they talked together, and received and made- 
explanations, their very troubles seemed to be changed into- 
happiness. For a while they seemed to lose themselves in 
their new-foimd joy, as if nothing now need prevent the- 
speedy fulfilment of their betrothal vows. But this delu-- 
sion was presently dispelled by reflections of duty, honour,, 
loyalty to the king, pride and filial affection to a dead 
fi^eif. . 

Ko, the marriage tie could not take place until Beginald 
had been restored to the ranks of knighthood. . 

"And this,'* said Reginald, hopelessly, " may never be ; 
for I have vowed that I will receive back my spurs from no 
other hands than those of the king himself; and the km^. 
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has sworn solemnly that he will receive me no more into 
favour." 

" But the king is just/' said H^loise. " Surely when he 
hears the whole story " 

" If he may be brought to believe and understand the 
whole, he will grieve, but he wiU not break his vow,'* broke 
in Eeginald. 

H^lo'ise, while listening to her lover's words, was absently 
toying with a costly ring that she wore next to the ring of 
betrothal, on her left hand. Suddenly her face flushed, and 
looking up eagerly, she cried — 

"To keep a vow, the king must break a vow! — ^Have you 
forgotten P " And she held up the ring before Reginald's 
■eyes. 

Before he could reply, Ad^le entered to say that the 
Ciount de Saintes desired immediate entrance. 

" Tell him," said H^lo'ise, in a tone of haughty anger, 
""that I am engaged with matters of import, and cannot 
receive him to-day." 

But scarcely had the order left her lips when de.Bancon, 
Tudely pushing by Ad^le, entered the room to which he had 
been denied admittance. 

" Lady," he said, fixing his gaze on H^loise, and affecting 
not to see her companion, "I entreat you to pardon my 
intrusion. It is of consequence that I speak to you without 
•delay, and " 

" Coimt de Saintes," returned Helo'ise, " I have leamt 
^. I can never again be deceived by your falsehood. 
Therefore I beseech you to trouble me no more with your 
presence." 

Then de Eancon turned his gaze on Reginald. 

"Eeginald de Versey ! " he exclaimed in a tone of aston- 
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ishment that was not wholly feigned, for before his entrance 
the sound of de Versey's voice had filled him with dismayed 
surprise, which for the moment he had succeeded in con- 
trolling. Now, however, he went on to express pretended 
wonderment and joy at the discovery that Reginald was 
yet in the land of the living. 

" Do my eyes deceive me ? " he said, " or have the saints 
performed a miracle and brought to life one who, when last 
I saw him, lay pale and still, with the pallor and stillness of 
death ? So certain was I that you were dead, Reginald do 
Versey, that out of love for you, and love for the Lady 
H^loise, I took from your neck the treasures that you now 
hold in your hand, and which " 

Reginald broke in with an angry rejoinder, but Helo'ise 
checked him with a look. 

" Sir Count,^ she said, quietly, " you can gain nothing 
by your vain attempts at deceit : I beseech you leave us ! " 

" Lady,'* in his turn interrupted de Rancon, " I grieved 
for you when I brought you the mournful news of your 
false lover's death ; I grieve for you ten thousandfold as 
much now that that false lover stands before you in life. 
Think you that he seeks you or the noble castle which 
would come to him as your dowry P Farewell, lady ; the 
saints defend you ! We shall me^t again. Farewell, de 
Versey, till we meet before the judgment seat of our holy 
king." 

Involuntarily, while de Rancon uttered the last words, 
Heloise replaced on her finger the ring which she had 
removed, and had been holding tightly in her right hand 
during his unwelcome visit. De Rancon observed the 
movement: and as his eye fell on the ring, quick as lightning 

X 
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a ihooglit^ first of despair^ then of strong determination, 
passed throTigh his mind. 

" I will overthrow their plans and come off the victor, 
yet *' ! he said to himself, as he rode back from the castle, 
and took his way to the Chateau de Joinville to seek there 
tidings of the king's return which he had not deigned to 
ask of Reginald de Versey. 

"Take comfort, sweet one," said Reginald to Hfloise, 
when they were once more left in peace. " He cannot do 
us farther hurt. The saints will not permit him longer 
to stand between the king and the truth which is on our 
side." 

Then they fell again to mingled sad and happy talk, 
until at length duty told Reginald that he must linger no 
longer where he would fain have remained for ever. 

Before he left her, H61oise fastened round his thrOat the 
treasures which Beatrice had stolen from it. 

" Now, failse pilgrim and true knight, see that you lose 
not again," she said, playfully, " the tokens that you pro- 
fess, I know not with how much truth, to hold in some 
esteem ! " 

"Alas," answered Reginald, "no knight, no knight F 
Perchance for ever to remain unbelted ! For, even could 
I find one who would do what the king may persistently 
refuse to do, who can say that Holy Church will absolve 
me of my hasty vow! No knight, but in very truth a 
pilgrim ! For, credit me, sweet one, I came not nigh your 
dear presence imtil I had walked bare-footed to the shrine 
of S. Marguerite, there to make my offering and to pray 
for purity and sanctity, blessings on my lady-love, and a 
removal of our troubles. And see," here he pointed to his 
sandled feet, " I ventured not otherwise than baxe-footed 
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to approach the sacred ground that is trodden by my own 
pure and lovely saint '' ! 

After many tender adieox Eeginald finally tore himself 
away from his beloved, and proceeded with all speed to 
Paris, carrying greetings from the Sieur de Joinville from 
his wife and children ; for to them he had been sent with 
messages of his lord's well-being. 



CHAPTER XX3CVIII. 

The Mng had made his triumphant entry into Paris. 
His brothers and their vassals and many other nobles and 
knights had been summoned to Court; and the joyous 
occasion of the royal crusader's return to France was 
celebrated with much rejoicing. 

But amidst the general joy Beatrice de Valerie looked 
with wondering and troubled eyes on the dark countenance 
of her idol, Hugh de Rancon. 

" What troubles you thus grievously, my beloved P *' she 
said to him one day when they were together. 

"Nought, fair lady, nought,'* he answered, lightly. 
"How could I be troubled in your sweet company?" 
Then he laughed, and assumed for a while an air of 
gaiiety. 

But soon she perceived the dark look stealing once more 
over his face. 

" Why do you hide from me this matter which grieves 
you so sorely P" she said to him, another time, in a vexed 
and querelous tone of voice. 
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And he answered in a manner far different from tlie 
almost deferential kindness that he usually affected in his 
converse with her. 

" I have no secret matter to hide, madam. I pray you 
trouble me not with your idle questionings. What can a 
fair lady understand of the grave concerns which fill the 
minds of those whom the king calls upon to counsel him 
in the affairs of the kingdom P " 

" Yet, methinks/' returned Beatrice, who was hurt by 
his tone, " that you are strangely changed from what you 
were wont to be in the days gone by, at Provence, before I 
was brought away from my own gay land to this sad Court 
of France ! — ^before the Lady H61o*ise strove to draw away 
your heart from me to whom alone it was given '* I 

Then, maddened to impatience, de Bancon forgot, for 
a moment, the necessity for self-control, and answered 
hastily, 

" I beseech you, lady, trouble me no more with this idle 
folly 'M 

Before Beatrice could open her lips in haughty reply, a 
chamberlain drew near, and said, carelessly, 

'' Sir, the mendicant who has troubled you many times 
is in the castle court at present ; he will not be despatched 
hence imtil I have carried back word that you are engaired 
^ iMp^tant ^alters ^ W, ,» to/to p«l^ 
him." 

"Nay, I will attend him. The king loves that his 
subjects should vie with him in performing deeds of 
charity,'* said de Bancon, eagerly, and, without a tender 
look, with only such farewell as courtesy required, ho i 
turned hastily away from her who hitherto had belieTed 
herself to be his "bestAjdoNe^L* 
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*' It woxdd seem that he wearies of me. It would seem 
that he is glad of the first opportunity to escape from my 
side/' she said to herself, while passionate tears rose to 
her eyes, and her lips quivered with a mingling of oflfended 
pride and wounded affection. 

De Bancon. meanwhile was making his way to the palace 
court and soon was deep in converse with his employ^, 
Marcel. 

" I have work for you, my faithful Marcel, at length,'* 
he said. " You and I must trust each other again. The 
work is perilous, but it shall bring you a rich reward." 

" No work can have perils for me when I am sure of my 
reward," replied Marcel. *'GKve me your commands, 
noble count." 

Then de Bancon explained his scheme. Under cover of 
some disguise, and under some pretence. Marcel was to 
obtain admittance into the castle of Yillette. His quick 
cunning was to help him to the discovery of the secret 
entrance into one of the hidden passages certain to form a 
part of the internal arrangements of a castle built in that 
age. From his lurking-place he was cautiously to creep, 
at dead of night, and having found his way to the bedside 
of the Lady H^loise, he was to steal from her finger the 
ring which had been given to her by the king. 

" By the faithfulness of your knightly troth, and as I 
trust to your fulfilment of your promise, I vow to carry out 
the imdertaking," returned Marcel. "And if I succeed in 
obtaining the ring, before long I will bring it hither, and 
place it in the palm of your own hand." 

" Then shall it be returned into your own, good Marcel. 
But this will be but a small portion of the reward you will 
have gained." 
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ThuSy with mutual expressions of trust they parted. 

The Mowing day, a man purporting to be a minstrel 
from Provence came to the portals of the palace^ and be- 
sought and obtained admittance to the presence of the ladies 
of the court 

On being keenly questioned by the queen, he confessed 
that he was no ProyenQal, and that his minstrelsy was rude, 
but said that he had lately come from the gay Proyenjal 
land, and had heard there many a moving tale of love 
which it might please the ladies' ears to hear. 

In truth the pretended singer's minstrelsy was of the 
rudest kind. But the ears of the bevy of ladies surrounding 
him hung eagerly on each word of the love-tale that in a 
kind of sing-song tone he recited before them. Half 
whispered exclamations of pity or indignation from time 
to time fell from their Ups, as they listened. For the tale 
was of a knight who wooed and won a lady who was sur- 
passingly fair — of a knight who was untrue to his troth, 
and who that he might obtain the aid of her whom he had 
cruelly deceived, continued his pretended suit, so that the 
lady was still, unknowingly, his dupe. In short the hero 
of the tale was de Eancon, and the pretended minstrel was 
Marcel the spy. Greatly was Beatrice moved by the stoiy 
which might have been her own : and so like did it seem 
to truth, that her heart as she heard it turned cold with 
imaginary pain. 

When it was concluded, the ministrel, who was well 
versed in the gossip of the court, gaily told one fair lady 
after another, that he had a private word that he would &in 
be allowed to whisper into her ear. In sportive mood they 
aU obeyed the invitation. Presently his look was turned 
towards Beatrice ; and, though in no playful himiour, she felt 
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obliged to act her part in the merry sport which the light- 
hearted Queen Margaret loved to encourage in her ladies. 
With a forced smile on her face^ therefore^ she too listened 
in her turn. 

" Lady," whispered the spy, *' tell the Count de Saintes 
that he whom he would once more have made his dupe dares 
not to steal from the finger of the lady of his love, the Lady 
E^lo'ise de Yillette, the costly ring of which he desires to 
gain possession." 

" She the lady of his love !" cried Beatrice, in an angry 
whisper, " It is false, it is false." Eemembrances of de 
Bancon's tender looks and words came over her, as she 
spoke, and once more she said, " It is false." 

But yet her heart sank, and a voice in its depths seemed 
to whisper, " It is true, and he is false." 

The sport which was to her so bitter came to an end. 
The hours drew heavily on till the desired, yet dreaded, 
moment arrived of her next meeting with de Rancon. The^ 
faithfully and to the letter she delivered Marcel's message. 

Who could describe the look of mingled wrath and 
despair that overspread de Bancon's countenance as he 
received it? Who could describe the sensation of ^ death 
in life ' that numbed the heart of Beatrice as she gazed on 
the face of him who had been her aU, and realized that he 
was hers no more, that her idol had fallen P 

With a muttered oath he broke away from her. And as 
£he stood gazing after him she knew that he had never loved 
her truly; that he had been false fro^i beginning to end« 
No after efforts of his would lavail to restore again the spell 
that had been thus rudely broken. The sweet hope of 
revenge alone remained to soothe the agony of an outraged 
-heart. Nevertheless the joyous festi^ties went -for^^xA.^ 
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and both de Rancon and Beatrice were bound to act their 
•part. Ani in very despair de Rancon entered with unusual 
energy into the spirit of the scene. 

Ho was engaged in an animated discussion with Queen 
Mai^aret, when one of his esquires came forward, and after 
entreating the queen's pardon, told him that a friar from a 
distant abbey who had been admitted by the king's order 
into the pleasure hall, desired to speak with him on a 
matter of instant import. 

''I am at the queen's command. I cannot come unless 
she order it," returned de Rancon, angry at the interrup- 
tion, and overcome, he knew not why, by a foreboding of 
approaching evil. 

"Nay, let the monk tarry a while," said the queen. 

" So please you, madam," returned the esquire, " it is by 
order of the king I venture thus into your royal presence* 
It is the king's pleasure that the saintly monk of S. Pierra 
be treated with due courtesy." 

De Rancon's heart sank, as he reluctantly obeyed the 
summons : and scarcely could he restrain the anger with 
which he beheld the well remembered form of Father 
Barth61em^. 

" I come, Count de Saintes, said the priest, when greet- 
ings had been exchanged between them, " to see you in the 
high position to which I helped to raise you, and to remind 
you of your promise to reward my poor services with a gift 
for the benefit of my holy order ; our poor abbey sorely needs 
the aid of your bounty ; yet the benefit to your own soul 
will be greater even than it will be to us." 

Holy father," rephed de Rancon, with a heavy sigh, 
the time may come when I shall find it an easy, as it 
^ouid be always a pleasing, duty to bestow large benefac- 
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tions upon your order, for which I have so high reverence. 
But at the present moment the many wants of my house- 
hold render me, in good sooth, poorer than the poorest of 
my knights. Therefore, though with sore grief, I am 
compelled to refuse the bounty you ask/' 

"Yet, methinks," returned the monk, "that it were 
better to lessen the expenses of your household, and to deny 
yourself some luxuries, than to incur, by the breaking of a 
solemn vow, the just judgment of Holy Church." 

"Holy father," rephed de Rancon, "my vow pointed to a 
ftiture estate which I am far from having yet attained. I 
beseech you have patience with me for a while longer. For 
now, at least, leave me I pray you in peace. Return to 
your abbey, and, trust me, hereafter you shall be remem- 
bered." 

"Nay, it is the holy king's pleasure that I tarry here to 
night. Nor, when I depart. Sir Count, will he permit me 
to go back to my abbey, empty handed," returned Bar- 
th^lem^. 

De Rancon's face darkened. 

"See, for your own sake, that you hold fast my secret,'' 
he said. " Bear in mind that you cannot betray me with- 
out betraying yourself. Be faithful, and you shall find 
yourself richly rewarded hereafter." 

" Trust my faithfulness as I will trust your promises,'* 
answered Father Barth^leme. 

But though the priest's words were fair, and his voice and 
manner soft and humble, de Rancon's mind worked uneasily 
as he returned to unite .dth other court gallants in shewing 
every outward sign of joy and festivity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Weaxy of gaiety, and anxious to check the frivolity and 
extravagance of the Parisians, King Louis had retreated to 
the quietude of Yincennes. It was a genial day in early 
autumn. The king was seated beneath the branches of a 
large oak tree in the richly tinted wood of Yincennes. 
Before him a pleasant glade, in mingled Ught and shadow, 
rose and fell till it was lost in the very deepest shade. A 
soft air just stirred the leaves of the trees. And robin red- 
breasts sang their songs of hope amidst the ** calm decay '* 
that was settling on the world that formed their home. It 
was a spot in which a poet might have loved to rest, in 
seeming idleness, while his thoughts and his imagination 
worked within him according to their " own sweet wilL" 

But Eang Louis was not there to muse or to work in the 
luxury of solitude. He sat surrounded, by many of his 
most intimate courtiers and advisers, amongst whom were 
the Sieur de Joinville and the Count de Saintes. And, as 
he conversed, now lightly, now earnestly, with one or 
another of those near to him, a motley group of people 
were to be seen approaching the green spot which had been 
converted into a royal throne. For Louis was there to 
hear the complaints of his subjects, and with all wisdom 
and fatherly sympathy to administer justice to each. 

Several persons had been called before him, questioned, 
and permitted to speak. Some of the cases he had disposed 
of himself; others he had put into the hands of his coun- 
sellors. 
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At length, just as his task seemed to be drawing to a 
satisfactory conclusion, a tall and slender woman, simply 
drest, and wearing a long veil which completely hid her 
features, came slowly forward and knelt down before the 
king. 

" Is it permitted me to speak, gracious sireP'* she asked, 
in a Toice which Louis recognised to be that of Heloise de 
Villette. 

Then, in his kindest manner, the king besought the 
fair lady to rise and be seated before she proceeded to 
say her say. 

"Nay," replied Heloise, " my tale must be told on my 
knees, since it contains a prayer for fair hearing and just 
judgment." 

So Heloise knelt on and told her story. She told of the 
visit at Court of a pretended pilgrim : of the news brought 
by a wicked count ; of a brave crusader's return to his 
native land, unbelted, and without the title of knight. 
And though she withheld the names of the movers in 
the history, the king and his courtiers imderstood its 
meaning, and many an indignant glance was turned on 
Hugh de Bancon, who, meanwhile, listened and looked on 
with a face of stony indifference. Yet each word as it fell 
from the lips of Heloise seemed to be a fresh stab to his 
heart. He realised, at last, that he was powerless to win 
her love ; and the fierce agony with which he realised it 
overcame all other feelings ; overcame the pain of knowing 
that his ambitious game was lost, that the veil of hypocrisy 
under cover of which he had carried on his wicked doings, 
had been torn aside, and his true character revealed. The 
veil hjad been torn aside by the hand of Heloise ! This 
was the bitter drop in the cup of misery that his own hand 
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had mixedy and that he was called upon to drink ! His 
doom had been spoken by H^lo'ise ! Therefore did he feel 
it unspeakably hard to bear ! 

When H^loise had finished her stoiy, there was a long 
pause. The king's heart was full. It was not chiefly by 
the reyelation of de Eancon's guilt that he felt opprest ; bat 
the sense of haying deeply erred himself, together with the 
thought of the load of trouble that had fallen upon the 
head of the innocent ; this it was that weighed so heavily 
upon his spirit. 

De Joinyille was the first to speak. 

" Sire/' he said, " now the dymg words of the holy de 
Coucy come back to my mind lighted by a new and un- 
doubted meaning! Now I know that the warning he 
strove to give, was this, * Reginald is true, do not let 
yourselves be deceived. The plot was arranged between 
Marcel and de Rancon ! ' *' 

As this. fresh testimony to the truth of the lady's state- 
ments, was received by the king, he turned to the chaplain, 
who was seated near to him, and said, 

"Alas, de Chartres, what penance can atone for the 
blindness that has brought so great misery upon my weU- 
loved subjects ! " 

" Sire," replied de Chartres, " Holy Church has power 
to loose you from the hasty vow by which " 

" Nay, not so I " interrupted the king, quickly. " Holy 
Church has power to cleanse me from the sin by which I 
have grievously offended. She has power to heal the 
wounds of those whom my error has brought into pain ; 
but it were sacrilege to seek to avoid an earthly grievance 
by the breach of a vow which has been recorded in heaven 
hy the saints and the "holj au^eila." 
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The priest ventured upon no reply to tlie king's words. 
H61o'ise bowed her head as though in submission to his 
decree. Once more there was silence. Presently the king's 
eye rested for a moment on the gloomy face of de Bancon, 
and then, as though for the first time realising the painful 
fact of his subject's wickedness, he turned again to H^loise, 
with the words, 

"Lady, can I have heard aright? Is it possible that 
the count of whom you speak can in very truth have 
stooped so low? can have been guilty of a baseness so 
unexampled?" Then to his counsellors he said, "Sirs, 
what think you? How should you punish conduct so 
heinous as that which this gentle lady has revealed ?" 

"Sire," replied one of the counsellors, Monseignor 
Pierre de Fontanes, "I should deprive him of knight- 
hood, of the title of count, of his estates. The whole of 
Christendom should ring with the infamy of his deeds. I 
should put him into the hands of the torturers, and then I 
should bid him die unshriven, and " • 

" Nay," interrupted the king, " rather would I let him 
linger in a dungeon xmtil Holy Church has brought him to 
repent of his giievous sins ; but yet I can hardly believe — 
fair lady, can there be no mistake ? Are you of very surety 
sure that he of whom you tell me not the name, has sinned 
thus grievously ? " 

There was no answer, — ^the gentle accuser only bowed her 
head in pitying assent. 

But in another moment one more suppliant was seen, 
hastening up to the king's feet. 

All looked in wonder, for the new-comer was the long 1 
Marcel the sergeant, — Marcel the traitor, as in very truilii 
all now believed him to be. Zneeliag dxiNm>\ia ^'wl^> 
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" Ghracious Sire, I beseech you to hear my complaint. 
The Count de Saintes promised me a rich reward if I would 
do him a certain service. The service was done, at great 
peril to myself, and the Count de Saintes refuses to reward 



me. 



" Is this true P Have you nought to say in your defence P '* 
asked the king, sternly turning round upon de Ztancon. 

But the coxmt kept a gloomy silence. 

Then Louis commanded Marcel to give an account of the 
a£fair between himself and his perfidious employer; and 
without reservation the spy narrated the vile history of de 
Ztancon's treacherous plot at Mansourah, and the part he 
had himself taken in canying it out. 

" Do you forget, vile traitor,*' said the king, when the nar- 
ration was concluded, that in bringing the Count de Saintes 
to judgment you condemn yourself also with your own lips P '* 

*' Think you, Sire,*' returned Marcel, that I should fail to 
coimt the cost of my revenge P Think you that I should 
deem death in the torturers' hands too high a prize for the 
knowledge that my enemy also has met with his deserts P'* 

One more the king glanced towards de Bancon with the 
question, " Have you nought to say in your defence P *' 

And once more the only answer was the sullen stillness 
of an evil countenance. 

" If your tale be true," said the king to Marcel, " you 

merit a traitor's death. If it be false you merit the reward 

of the liar." 

^^ Then Louis decreed that the spy should be committed to 

jprison until he should be able further to inquire into the 

/truth of his story, and consider how best to punish the crime 

^ ot which he had accused himself. 

/ ^'Sire/^ said Marcel, \ium\iVy "\ ^vjiradfe to the justice of 
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your decree, yet, I beseech you, permit me to whisper one 
word into my adversary's ear, ere you order my person 
to be seized." 

With a momentary feeling of pity for the wretch who 
had of his own will brought himself to judgment, the h'ng 
granted his request. 

Way, therefore, was made for Marcel, and all eyes 
eagerly followed his movements as he hastened towards 
the spot where de Eancon was seated, — ^in the outer row 
of those surrounding the king, on his right hand, — and 
stooped to whisper into his ear. But soon the gaze of the 
spectators was diverted by the approach of two new sup- 
pliants before the king's throne ; and Marcel, seizing the 
opportune moment, escaped far down into the depths of the 
forest. 

The new comers were Father Barthflem^ and the Count 
de la Marche. Each of these brought a complaint against 
the Count de Saintes. Each was a new witness to the 
lately-discovered villainy of his character. The secret 
of the past had been made known to de la Marche by 
Marcel arid Barth^lem^, and he knew now how he had 
been deceived in his rebellious days, by his pretended 
friend, de Rancon. 

Again the king turned to the culprit, and again he said, 
" Is this true ? Have you naught to say in your defence P " 

And again the miserable man kept a dark and scowling 
silence. 

Then Louis looked graciously on his once rebellious 
but now loving and loyal-hearted subject, de la Marche, 
and bade him seat himself near to him and promise to be 
his guest that day. 

But on the trembling Barth^leme he gaaei. 'w^ ^^'^^'t^ 
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eyes that seemed to pierce to the depths of the mecui heart 
that throbbed within the small and quivering frame. 

" Holy Father/* he said, laying a stress on the epithet, 
" Holy Father, I charge you to haste back to the refuge of 
your sacred dwelling-place, there amidst severe penance 
and earnest devotion to learn from Holy Church that she 
needs not the weapons of untruth and covetous dealing to 
aid her in the attainment of that honour and glory which 
God has promised to increase in her by the power of His 
divine grace. Away, Unger no longer, lest you unex- 
pectedly find yourself brought face to face with a King 
by whose stem gaze falsehood and wrong and all who 
dwell in them are slain '* ! 

Then a terror inconceivable seized upon the wretched 
priest, and as he hurried from the king's presence, it 
seemed to him that a troop of messengers, armed with 
the Divine wrath, were following after him to arrest him 
in his homeward course, and briug him before the judg- 
ment seat of his justly-offended God. 

Father Barth^lem^ scarcely made his retreat before 
another comer entered upon the scene. The appearance 
of Beatrice de Valerie, looking no less beautiful than 
haughty, suddenly astonished the eyes of the eager spec- 
tators. 

What could the Lady Beatrice, the favourite of Queen 
Margaret, the admired, the beloved, — ^what could she have 
to complain of, in public, before her king P 

It was soon made clear to all. Soon she was kneeling at 
the footstool of King Louis, telling the story of her own 
wrongs, and of Hugh de Rancon's perfidy, sparing not her 
own guilt, and yet, unconsciously, stirring depths of pity in 
the hearts of her hearers while she spoke of her devoted 
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love and the base return it had met with from her pre- 
tended lover. 

*' Is this true P " asked the long, glancing roimd in the 
direction of de Bancon's seat. 

Again silence was the only reply. Eut the dark face of 
the perfidious count was nowhere to be seen. He, like 
Marcel, had made his escape while those near him were 
earnestly intent on the strange scene that was being enacted 
before them. 

Beatrice only had observed his flight, and the hands as it 
were of the passionate love she had fancied dead had forcibly 
arrested her lips when she would have made it known. Even 
while calling for vengeance on him by whom her life had 
been destroyed, she had seen him make his escape without 
giving a si^n or uttering a word to put his judges on their 
guard. When the king saw that he was gone he desired 
his coimsellors to lose no time in sending armed men to 
search for him and bring him back to judgment. Then he 
turned again towards Beatrice. His eye was stem, and his 
thoughts would &in have been severe ; but so beautiful^ 
so mournful, and so appealing was the countenance of the 
unfortunate lady as she knelt before him, that involun- 
tarily his face and his voice softened as he looked at her. 

"Unhappy lady," he said, "may God pity you, and 
give you the grace of godly penitence : and if pain and 
grief must be your portion here, may He, in His mercy, 
grant that your earthly pains may work for you an ex- 
ceeding weight of glory hereafter ! " 

As the king was speaking, a soothing influence seemed j 
to calm and soften the lady's grief; and with a humbled 
heart, feeUng a sorrow such as she had never known 
before, she burst into a flood of bitter but re^e^itas^ \/^»£i^. 
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A murmur of sympathy passed througli the group of 
lookers-on. Tears sprang to the eyes of King Louis 
himself; and, as H^loi'se put out her hand, and laid it 
caressingly on the shoulder of Eeatrice, it seemed to the 
poor crushed heart that a divine pity had removed the 
worst sting from its grief, had removed from it its bitter- 
ness, and made it almost holy. 

No more suppliants came that morning to kneel before 
the feet of the king : and when all that was needfiil had 
been said and done, he returned to his palace for repose, 
thought, and devotion. 



CHAFTEB XL. 

The following morning the king, with de Joinville and 
William de Chartres, was seated again under the shadow 
of his favourite oak tree. 

Two suppliants drew near together. One was Beginald 
de Versey, the other Hfloise de Villette. 

Beginald knelt, and, with many moving arguments 
besought the king to re-consider his verdict, and restore to 
him the knighthood of which, through a mere inadvertancy, 
he had been deprived. 

Eut the king, though expressing deep sympathy and 
great regret, remained firm in his refusal ; sajring that to 
break^his vow would be to do an eternal wrong for the sake 
of a temporal benefit. 

Then H^lo'ise took from her finger the king's precious 
gift, and said, 
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" Then, Sire, if to break a vow is to do an eternal wrong, 
I beseech you — ^I beseech you " 

Here she suddenly broke down, too much agitated to 
proceed farther. Quickly through her mind were passing 
the thoughts, — "Perchance he will not recollect his 
promise ! Perchance I was mistaken, and he intended to 
make no vow. Perchance " 

But her misgivings were speedily removed. 

As with a sudden flash of memory a forgotten scene in a 
dream comes clearly before the mind's eye, so the sight of 
the ring renewed, in the king's imagination, past scenes, 
and, in his heart, past sensations. The long-forgotten 
gift was to him a holy token of a long-forgotten vow. 
Covering his face with his hands, he murmured, in agitated 
tones, 

" In me is the wrong ! Fair Sire God, forgive me I 
With severe penance must I chastise myself for my sin ; 
but with Thee alone is atonement, with Thee alone is 
forgiveness !" Then raising his head, with a smile that 
was as sunshine to look upon, "Almighty God be thanked," 
he said, " the burden is gone ! The cord which bound the 
suflferings of these, who are as my children, round my 
heart, has been removed ! Gentle lady, speak, I beseech 
you. Yet already, before you have uttered it, have I 
divined and acceded to your request ! " 

As well as tears and sobs would permit her, H^loise 
obeyed the command of the king ; and almost before the 
last of the broken sentences that made up her petition was 
concluded, Louis, in a loud voice, exclaimed, 

" Rise up, Sir Reginald de Versey ! " 

With those words the troubles of many years were 
brought to a happy termination. Aa^ ^;& 'B^^oi^^ %xA 
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H^lo'ise began to realize the joy that had taken the place 
of sorrow, it seemed almost more than their hearts were 
able to bear. . Yet more was to follow. Before long the 
ceremony of restoring de Yersey to the rank of knighthood 
was duly performed in church. On the same day the city 
of Paxif Lg ^ft the nota of fto gdtai deeds V "wl 
he had justly obtained high honour and glory in the East. 
Suddenly, as though by the inspiration of their sovereign 
lord. King Louis, all men had wakened up to the knowledge 
that Sir Reginald de Yersey was not merely a good knight 
and true, but that he was a hero of no ordinary merit. He 
was soon afterwards put in possession of the estates of 
Yillette, for which he did homage to the king's vassal, 
de Joinville. And then came the blessed day of his 
marriage with the lady of his heart. A sunny day, a 
gladsome day, ftdl of rejoicing and excitement for the 
light-hearted people of Paris ! But the joy that that day 
rested far down in the depths of the hearts of the bride 
and bridegroom was solemn and holy, as it was in its 
nature enduring. For the love that formed it flowed 
from an Eternal Fount : and the sunshine that brightened 
it was the smil^ of the Eternal Ood Himself. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Not far from the land of Yillette stood the convent of S. 

Marguerite. Many times in the year it was the wont of 

H^lo'ise, Countess de Yillett^ , to visit this holy building, 

that she might hold sweet intercourse with her fast friend, 

iSister Th^rese, who loia^L "V^e^u ^xiq^tl in. the world by the 
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name of Beatrice de Valerie. For soon after the discovery 
of de Rancon's guilty and his escape from justice which had 
followed upon it^ the sad and penitent, Beatrice, had taken 
the veil in the Abbey of S. Marguerite : and amidst 
meditations, devotions, penances, and severe labour, she 
had since been striving to gain resignation and peace of 
mind. But though occasional glimpses of ''the peace 
which passeth understanding" had reached her spirit, and 
though, for the most part, a quiet, monotonous melancholy 
aped the grace of resignation in her heart, there were still 
times when the storm of bitterness would awake again 
within her, and at those times it seemed to her that there 
was no one to say with authority, "Peace, be stilL" For 
even her priest's healing words of absolution were powerless 
to soothe to rest this sea of trouble within her soul. 

To H^lo'ise, half shrinkingly, as though she might be 
sinning against the spirit of her sacred vow, she would 
make confession of this never-dying cause of grief. 

" Alas," she would say, " / aided him in his sin ! Per- 
chance I have aided to heap flames of the everlasting fire 
upon his head ! " 

One day, however, when Helo'ise had gone to visit the 
convent, she observed a great and happy change in Sister 
Therese. Her face had gained a look of tender resignation, 
and her manner had lost its former distressing restlessness. 
The calm of the convent life seemed at length to have won 
a lasting hold upon her soul. Her talk, too, with H^loise 
was no longer a mingling of excited extasy and hopeless 
misery ; but it was the expression of a deep content which 
she had no desire to exchange for any joy that earth could 
bestow. Helo'ise looked at her wonderingly, and, as though 
in answer to her look, 
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" Ah/' she said, '* God has been very merciful. I know 
that He is good. He has heard my prayer. He has 
removed the heavy weight from my heart. And I know 
that, through the intercession of our blessed Saviour and 
His holy Mother, He will hear me still ! " 

Then, at the request of Helo'ise, Sister Th^rese told the 
story of what had happened, of what had been the means 
of bringing about this blessed change in her. The substance 
of her narrative was as follows : — 

A nun had one day been startled by the sound of heavy 
groans outside the garden gates; when, by command of 
the lady abbess, the gates had been opened, an aged 
mendicant had been discovered lying on the ground, 
apparently dying. He had been carried in; and Sister 
Ther^se, who was famed for her powers of nursing, had 
been ordered to tend him. Despite the disguise, Th^rese 
had quickly divined that the pretended mendicant was in 
reality no other than Hugh de Rancon, who was evidently 
dying of severe wounds which had been but ill attended to. 
TJnder her care he had revived a little, and had fallen into 
a doze ; and she, throwing herself on her knees before a 
crucifix, had thanked God for His mercy, and had prayed 
that His holy Mother might bring repentance and forgive- 
ness to the dying man. While thus engaged, she had 
heard him murmur in his slumber " H^loise, Helo'ise ! *' 

" But,'* said Sister Th^rese, looking with a gentle smile 
into the eyes of her friend, "the sound of your name instead 
of my own gave me no pain as it once would have done ; 
for my heart has long been given to my Holy Bridegroom^ 
Christ, and I desire to be especially beloved by none but 
Him.'' 

After a while she had risen from her knees, and had 
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stood for a moment bending over the patient. Suddenly 
he had started up, and, glaring wildly into her face, had 
cried, with a horrible oath, 

" Tou in hell already ! you here to torment me again so 
soon ! " 

" It was fearful," said Sister Th^rese ; "but by the grace 
of Mary I was able to bear it, for I knew that it was only 
a small part of the punishment I richly deserved. I bowed 
my head, and said, 'Nay, God has forgiven me my sin; 
will you forgive ? Oh, can you forgive?' He looked at 
me wonderingly for a long while, and then passed his hands- 
over his eyes, as though to make sure that he were not 
dreaming. But soon, ah me ! the wildness returned with 
with fearful cries, and meanings, and terrible imprecations, 
and he besought me not to torment him, and prayed me to^ 
be gone. It was hard to bear ; but I deserved it. I did 
not leave him, but I knelt by his bedside, and sang to him. 
a holy song ; and by degrees the blessed music soothed him 
and lulled him ta rest. And then again I returned thanks^ 
and again I prayed. But several days of horror and 
remorse passed by, and at* times I almost dreamed that we- 
two were together in hell. But my songs and prayers to 
Mary always sent away the evil spirit, and her gentle spirit 
came instead to fill the room with grace and peace ! And 
one day, when all was still, he looked up, and said, * Can 
you forgive ?' 1 pointed to our God on the Cross, and 
answered, 'Yes ; for /, too, have grievously sinned, and Se 
forgives.' '* 

After this the priest had been summoneid. The fearful, 
confession had been made. Absolution had been given^ 
And the end had come. 
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"And now," said Sister Th^rSse, "every morning at 
mass I can pray, in hope and faith, for his soul/' 

The good priest and Sister Th^rese had kept their secret 
faithfully from all other inmates of the convent; and it had 
been known by none but themselves until this moment 
when Th^rdse had imparted it to her justly-trusted friend. 
Under the seal of confession the priest had learnt much 
which, happily for her, even Sister Th^r^se might never 
know. But a certain portion of de Bancon's confession 
had been poured also into the sister's ear, and was now 
repeated by her to H^loi'se. It gave the following history 
of his life after the day on which he had made his escape 
from before the king's judgment-seat in the wood of 
Vincennes : — 

On finding himself free, he had joined Marcel in the 
•deeper parts of the forest. By him he had been introduced 
to a desperate gang of robbers, who had found no diflBculty 
in persuading him to join their band ; and before long he 
had become a daring and successful robber-chief. But at 
length he and his band of ruffians had been defeated in the 
Province of Champagne, by a party of knights and men- 
at-arms, whom they had surprised by an attack when on 
their way to the Castle de Joinville, to take part in an 
•approaching tournament. Marcel and others had fallen 
in the affiray ; and de Bancon had been severely wounded 
-and had with difficulty succeeded in escaping, with a few 
of his followers, to one of their many hiding places. While 
lying in this place he had felt that his end was not far off, 
and had been seized with an earnest desire to look upon 
the face of H^loise once more before he died. By the aid 
of his faithful and adoring followers he had clothed himself 
in one oi the various ^gvn&^^ "viWdLlLQ kept ever at hand, 
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and having staimohed his wound, and somewhat recovered 
his strength, he had set forth in the direction of Chateau 
de Villette. But too soon his energies had failed. Feeling 
that death was fast gaining upon him he had been led by 
some instinct to drag himself to the convent gate, and there 
had fallen helpless to the ground, and there he might have- 
breathed his last. But, as has been related, a less dreary 
close to his life awaited him. 

Although H61o'ise was greatly shocked and saddened by 
the story of de Eancon's career, yet a sense of relief 
predominated over all other feelings in her mind. And 
as, having summoned her escort, she left the convent, and 
returned to her own fair home, she mused thankfully on 
the blessed restfulness that had fallen upon the heart of 
the once passionate Beatrice de Valerie. 

When next she was alone with her husband she repeated 
to him the account she had heard at S. Marguerite's. He 
was deeply moved as he listened ; and when she touched 
on the robber-chiefs encounter with a company of the 
king's warriors, he started, and covered his face with his 
hands ; for the Count de Villette and his retinue had 
formed that gallant company; and Reginald's own hand 
had dealt to the robber-chief the thrust that was finally 
proved to have been his death-wound. Not without much 
agitation could the generous knight think of the part which 
he had himself taken in the end of his unhappy rival. Not 
without an oppressive sense of awful solemnity burdening 
his heart could he view the consequences of the dead 
knight's wilfully-indulged passions. 

'^ Alas, alas ! " he exclaimed, that so skilfal and gallant 
a chevalier should have been lost to the ranks of chivalry!" 

''Reginald," said H61o*ise, as she leant \i'et\L%^^^T5LV^c 
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husband's shoulder, and put her hand into his, " to-morrow 
morning we will pray to the blessed Mother and her Son 
for the poor, sad soul now suffering the terrible pains of 
purgatory.''' 

" Ay, sweet one,'' returned Eeginald, as he pressed his 
wife to his heart, '^ not a day shall pass while breath is left 
io us but we will offer up before the holy altar prayers for 
yon brave unhappy soul. Nor will I fail to give of my 
riches monejr sufficient to purchase for him many and many 
ti mass at the Abbeys of S. Marguerite, S. Marbuisson, and 
S. Florent'* . 
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